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Ture French Revolution is destined to become the theme of 
unnumbered dissertations. The memoirs that relate to the French 
Revolution, to its causes, incidents and actors, and particularly 
to him who for so long a time seemed destined to give it its 
permanent form and final character, already amount to many 
hundred volumes, and every season is bringing forth additions 
to these stores, and increasing the pages devoted to this very 
remarkable period in the history of the civilized world. 

During the exaltation of Bonaparte, there were flatterers 
enough, he himself conspicuous among the number, to extol 
his character, celebrate his exploits, and magnify his power. 
But since that power has waned, and other planets have be- 
eome lords of the ascendant, multitudes have arisen to question 
the greatness that was apparently so pre-eminent, and tarnish 
the glory that once shone so specious and so fair. A few, 
either from the necessity of their position, or from a devotion to 
his memory, which rendered and still renders them insensible to 
his aberrations, occasionally appear as the defenders or apologists 
of all his actions ; but the greater number undoubtedly consider 
the moment favourable to every developement which can lower 
his reputation or cast a shade over any point or portion of his 
character. 

Bonaparte, during his rapid and brilliant career, had, indeed, 
committed offences against all parties in the state, and left 
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| many embittered feelings ready to burst forth in complaints 
oi and censures, when the curb which for a time restrained them, 
was forever removed. The royalists, though favoured and 
protected by him, though relieved, with a few exceptions, from 
| the severe and sanguinary decrees of the Convention, though 
ol restored to all their possessions which had not, before his ac- 
cession to power, been absolutely alienated, though recalled 
| to their country and their homes, could not forgive Napoleon 
for belonging to the revolution, for his usurpation of the throne 
of the Bourbons, and the execution of the Duke d’Enghien. 
ut The violent jacobins, on the other hand, were the objects of 
| his constant suspicions, and we might almost say, unguarded de- 
nunciations; they were treated with scorn and contumely, and » 
were many of them punished with more severity and a more 
as | utter disregard to the forms and principles of justice, than any 
i other individuals who fell under his displeasure. Yet, strange 
| to say! it is among this party that many of his most devoted 
adherents and most unqualified eulogists have been found. The 
republicans who had looked through all stages of the revolution, 
for the Utopian shores which were to terminate their trials and 
their toils, beheld their visionary hopes obscured, and their airy 
dreams dissipated by one who was considered as a child of the 
revolution, and who had often announced himself as the assertor 
of the great principles of liberty and equality. And the friends 
of a limited monarchy, who hoped to see under a new dynasty, 
a well-regulated and balanced form of government, better 
adapted to the state of opinions and society in France, than the 
tumultuous and transient systems which the revolution had 
hitherto ushered in, were equally dismayed when they beheld 
on the throne a chief, who knew no limits to his power but his 
own discretion, and recognised no principle or qualification but 
that necessity of which he alone was to be the interpreter and 
judge. Such, however, was the splendour of his administration, 
such the ascendancy which he acquired over the imagination 
and affections of his followers, that all these discordant parties 
were silenced before him, or followed his car of triumph with 
united acclamations—yet recollections were preserved of things 
which astonished or petrified as they passed, and, in the fullness 
of time, they are brought forth and submitted to the judgment 
of the world. 

We can give only an occasional glance to the numerous works 
which, on this fruitful topic, are overloading the European, but 
particularly the French press, and must be satisfied with no- 
ticing those that possess some peculiar claim to our conside- 
ration. 
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Such ought to be the work before us. The school companion, 
afterwards the private and confidential secretary of Bona- 
parte, during an important period of his life, undertakes to 
inform us of his manners, character, private views and secret 
inachinations, of the movements of his cabinet rather than of 
his armies—of many of those circumstances which, however 
they may influence the course of history, do not always appear 
on its pages. 

We have read these memoirs with some pleasure, mingled 
however, with much disappointment. They are loaded with 
petty details; too much importance is given to the affairs of 
M. de Bourrienne. His views are never profound, and although 
Bonaparte conversed often with him freely, for he was fond of 
conversing with those around him, it is evident that, however 
he confided in his discretion, he did not appeal to his wisdom. 
We find none of those conferences or consultations which even 
Bonaparte, confident and boastful as he was of the superiority 
of his talents, must have held frequently with the ministers 
who surrounded him, and who formed that council of state 
from which ostensibly, all important measures were made to 
emanate. To Bourrienne he would mention sometimes seri- 
ously, sometimes jocularly, his opinions, his expectations or his 
projects, and to many of them this auditor has given an undue 
importance, as if nothing idle or without serious design, could 
ever be uttered by so dignified and profound a statesman. Still 
there are many recitals in these memoirs amusing and inter- 
esting, and some valuable materials for those who may here- 
after compose the history of this enterprising, and for a long 
time most successful soldier. Some of these we will present to 
our readers. 

We will first, however, devote a few moments to the author 
himself. M. Fauvelet de Bourrienne, whose family had claims 
to nobility, and belonged to the department of the Yonne, at 
eight years of age, was placed at the military school of Bri- 
enne, and was a classmate, and, during five years that they 
remained together at that school, the intimate companion fo 
Bonaparte. The latter was transferred in 1784, at the age of 
fifteen years, to the military school at Paris. Bourrienne con- 
tinued at Brienne until 1787; in the following year he was sent 
to Vienna to join the train of the French ambassador at that 
court. By the advice of M. de Noailles, he went to Leipsic to 
study, in the University, the law of nations and modern langua- 
ges, as preparations for a diplomatic life. He was thus engaged 
when the Revolution commenced. In the winter of 1791-92, 
he travelled in Germany and Poland, and returned to Paris in 
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April, 1792. He there met Bonaparte, and renewed the inti- 
macy of their collegiate days. ‘IT was not very happy,” says 
M. Bourrienne, “ adversity pressed upon him. We passed our 
if time as two young men of twenty-tliree years of age, who heve 
nothing to do and have little money—he iess than me.” 
if [n the course of that summer, M. Bourrienne was sen. oy 
t Louis XVI. to Stutgard, as Secretary of Legation, and afte: the 
Hr 10th of August, Bonaparte went to Corsica. A decree of the 
| Convention of the 28th March, 1793, having recalled ali the 
French agents from foreign courts, M. Bourrienne disobeyed 
the Jaw, and was inscribed on the list of emigrants. In 1795 
he returned to Paris, although still on the list of emigrants ; 
again met his college friend, who having served in the siege of 
Toulon, and as an officer of artillery in the Italian army, 
and having been suspended by the representatives of the 
Convention with that army, had returned to Paris to look for 
employment. Bourrienne was arrested at Paris, but released, 
and passed the greater part of the two succeeding years in re- 
tirement at Sens, while Bonaparte was rendering his name so 
illustrious in Italy. Bonaparte, in the midst of his brilliant suc- 
cesses, made his old companion the offer of a place near him as 
private secretary, and after some hesitation, which is not clearly 
explained, this offer was accepted, and Bourrienne joined his now 
great friend just about the time that the preliminary treaty of 
Leoben was signed. After this, for some years he was the con- 
stant attendant of Bonaparte, accompanied him to Egypt and 
on his return, and in the first years of the Consulate. In 1802, 
however, some disagreement arose between them, and towards 
the close of that year, Bourrienne was dismissed from his post 
of honour and confidence. For two years he continued without 
employment in Paris, ill-treated, as he reports, in his pecuniary 
concerns by the First Consul. He then was sent as Minister to 
Hamburgh, and continued in diplomatic stations in Germany, 
until the fall of Napoleon. At this period, he joined the Bour- 
bons, and accepted some high though short-lived appointments 
from Louis XVIII. which have entitled him to a place in the 
Dictionary of Weathercocks, (Dictionnaire des Girouettes.) On 
the return of Bonaparte from Elba, he retired in a somewhat 
equivocal station to the Netherlands, and seems, since the final 
fall of Napoleon, to have made that country his general place 
of abode. It is in the neighbourhood of Brussels that these 
Memoirs have been prepared for publication. 

We have been somewhat minute in these details, for the 
double purpose of shewing what were the opportunities of M. 
Bourrienne, and of explaining some of the peculiarities of his 
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situation, which have coloured many parts of his narrative. M. 
Bourrienne represents himself as having been much attached 
to the Bourbons, and assures us that the ladies with whom he 
was most intimate, and the Empress Josephine herself, were 
strongly tinctured with the same feeling. These Memoirs, 
although extending already to six volumes, only come down to 
the battle of Ulm. The following is the avowed object of the 
author. 


‘‘It is not the entire life of Napoleon that I write. No one need 
expect to find in these Memoirs an uninterrupted series of all the events 
which have signalized his great career, nor the recital of the battles 
with which so many remarkable men have so usefully and so skilfully 
occupied themselves. I shall speak very little of what I have not seen, 
of what £ have not heard, or of that which is not supported by official 
documents. Let every one do as much. 


The desire is so common to ascertain whether those who 
have distinguished themselves amidst the strife of human pas- 
sions, who have changed the destinies of nations, or impressed 
their characters on the age in which they lived, have given in 
early life any prestiges of their future greatness, any indication of 
those powers which were hereafter to awe the world, and shake 
the antique bulwarks of the earth even to their deep foundations, 
that we shal] extract a few notices of the early life of Bona- 
parte from one who ought to know them well, and who could 
have had no inducement to discolour the early history of his 
quondam friend and master. 


‘** Persons have spoken much and very differently of the infancy of 
Bonaparte. Some have spoken of him with enthusiasm and a ridicu- 
lous exaggeration ; others have painted him under the blackest colours, 
that they might have the pleasure of making a monster of him at a later 
period. It will always be thus with those whom genius or circumstances 
raise above their fellows. Why should we always wish to find in the 
first movements of a child the germ of great crimes or great virtues.— 
How often have we seen precocious children whose dispositions an- 
nounced, it was supposed, a most brilliant future, remain idiots, and pass 
through life in insignificant obscurity. Bonaparte laughed himself much 
at these tales and at all those tricks with which his first years have been 
blackened or embellished in books, dictated by enthusiasm or hatred. 

*“* We were scarcely eight years of age when our acquaintance com- 
menced; it soon became very intimate. I way one of the pupils who 
knew best how to accommodate myself to his gloomy and severe charac- 
ter. His recollections, his reflections on the conquest of his country, 
and the impressions which he received in his infancy of the evils that 
Corsica and his family had suffered, made him court solitude, and ren- 
dered his address, though in appearance only, very uncourteous. Our age 
placed us together in the classes of belles-lettres and mathematics. From 
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his entranee into school, he manifested a strong desire of acquiring know- 
ledge. He studied Latin, however, with so much repugnance, that when 
he reached the age of fifteen, he was still very backward (faible) in the 
fourth class. I quitted him in this class early, but I remained constantly 
with him in the class of mathematics, where he was, in my opinion, in- 
disputably the strongest in the whole school. I frequently exchanged 
with him for the solution of problems that were given us to resolve, and 
which he discovered on the spot with a facility that always astonished 
me, themes and translations which he did not even wish to hear men- 
tioned. 

** Bonaparte was, in general, but little loved by his comrades, who 
vertainly were not his flatterers. He associated with them but little, 
and rarely took part in their pastimes. The subjection of his country 
to France, recalled always to his mind a painful sensation, which ban- 
ished him from the violent exercises of his comrades. When the moment 
of recreation arrived, he ran to the Library, where he read with avidity 
books of history, especially Polybius and Plutarch. 

“Our Professor of Mathematics, Father Petrauld, a very inferior 
man, was very fond of Bonaparte, and made much of him. He was 
proud to have him as a pupil, and he was right. The other Professors, 
with whom he would not labour, cared little for him. As nothing in- 
dicated that he would ever be a savant in us, the pedants of the house 
would willingly have set him down as an idiot. Nevertheless, through 
his pensive and reserved character, great intelligence could be perceived. 
If the monks, to whom were confided the education of youth, had had 
the tact of appreciating his organization, if they had had professors more 
profound in mathematics, if they had been able to give us an impulse 
more decided to chemistry, physics, astronomy, &c. I am convinced 
that Bonaparte would have carried into those sciences all the investi- 
gation, all the genius which he disclosed in a career much more brilliant 
it is true, but much less useful to humanity. Unfortunately for us, these 
monks knew nothing, and they were too poor to employ good masters. 
{t is then false that Bonaparte, as has been often repeated, received at 
Brienne a finished education. The Minimes were incapable of giving one. 

‘** There was an inspector of the military schools charged every year 
to make a report on each pupil, whether he was educated at the expense 
of the state or of his family. I affirm, without fear of being contra- 
dicted by any one, that it was not upon the little Bonaparte that he, whe 
should have read the notes of the pupils of Brienne in 1784, would have 
tixed his prognostics of greatness—but upon other pupils much better 
marked, whom, nevertheless, he left far behind him. In 1783, the 
Duke of Orleans and Madame de Montesson came to Brienne, and 
presided at the distribution of the prizes at the school. Bonaparte 
shared with me the prize of mathematics, the department to which he 
had limited his studies, and in which he excelled. When I was called 
for the seventh time, Madame de Montesson said to my mother, 
‘Madame, my hands are fatigued ; take for this time the trouble of 
crowning your son.’ 

‘** Although Bonaparte had little cause to praise his comrades, he 
disdained to make complaints agaist them ; and when he had in turn 
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the surveillance of any duty that was infringed, he went to prison rather 
than inform against the little culprits.” 


Bonaparte left Brienne with the following report from M. 
Keralio :— 


*«M. de Bonaparte, (Napoleon) born the 15th August, 1769, four feet 
ten inches, ten lines high, has finished his fourth class ; he is of a good 
constitution, excellent health, of a character submissive, honest, grate- 
ful, and very regular in his conduct. He has always distinguished him- 
self by his application to the mathematics. He knows passably well 
history and geography ; he is very deficient in ornamental studies and 
in Latin. He will make an excellent marine. He deserves to pass to 
the military school of Paris. 


M. Bourrienne adds, that he was well informed that in a 
private note sent to Paris on Bonaparte, he was described as of 
a ‘domineering temper, imperious and headstrong.” Bona- 
parte was educated at Brienne at the expense of the state, and 
on the same footing was transferred to Paris. Bourrienne could 
not accompany him, because the ‘“ordonances” for the govern- 
ment of the military school at Paris, required four quarters of 
nobility in the escutcheon of each pupil. It is true M. Bourri- 
- enne had some antiquated claims to this distinction, but it 
required twelve thousand francs to repair the neglect of his 
ancestors to maintain these pretensions, and his mother refused 
or was unable to incur this expense. 

During eight years that they were separated, (from 1784 to 
1792) ‘our correspondence,” says M. Bourrienne, ‘‘was very 
active. But so little was my foresight of the high destinies, of 
the pretended prodigies, which, since his elevation, have been 
discovered in his infancy, that I have not preserved a single 
letter of that epoch.” 

As Bonaparte was restless, observant, and uttered his opinions 
freely and with energy, he did not remain long at the military 
school of Paris. ‘‘ His superiors,” says M. Bourrienne, “tired 
ef his decided character, anticipated the regular epoch of his 
examination, to give him the first vacant sub-lieutenancy that 
occurred in a regiment of artillery.” He was thus sent abroad 
to seek his fortunes in the world—and much of that world in 
a short time became tributary to his power. 

The outlines of Napoleon’s history are so well known, that it 
is unnecessary to follow his steps closely or regularly. We shall 
merely advert to those points which are more clearly developed 
in these volumes, or those occurrences which serve to shed some 
light on his extraordinary character. 
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While serving in the army of Italy, as a general of brigade, 
about the time of the fall of Robespierre, he was sent on a pri- 
vate mission to Genoa, to examine, in fact, the condition of its 
fortresses and military preparations. As he was sent by the 
Terrorist Commissioners, as they were called, he was arrested 
by their successors as a suspected person, on account of this 
very mission. His defence of himself was frank and full of en- 
ergy ; it caused the commissioners to suspend the arrest, but 
not to restore him to his functions. He then returned to Paris. 
in a short time afterwards, he was deprived of his commission, 
for having refused to serve in La Vendee as a general of infan- 
try.* It was in this state of destitution, that the insurrections 
of the fauxbourgs of Paris on the 13 Vendemiaire occurred, 
and opened his path to greatness and to glory. 

Of the Italian campaigns little is said in these volumes. They 
were finished before Bourrienne joined Bonaparte. He was in 
time, however, to witness much of the applause which was 
lavished on this conqueror, and the enthusiasm which, from his 
very first movements as a commander, he had constantly ex- 
cited, Yet the simple and magnificent monument which he 
sent from Italy to the Directory, the standard of the army of 
Italy, on which was inscribed the results of that campaign, was 
calculated to justify much of the feeling which the roused and 
agitated people of France so strongly exhibited. Add to this, 
the army and the country at large, felt and perceived that a 
new moral administration was about to supersede the disorders 
and profligacy of the past years. Bonaparte pursued with vigi- 
lance, and punished with severity all depredations on the public 
treasury, and made even the highest officers under his command 
disgorge their illegal acquisitions. The soldiers were supplied 
and watched over with a partiality and attention which they had 
not hitherto known. And the duties of the contractors and civil 
administrators were exacted with rigid punctuality. Hence, 
though watched by the Directory, no charge nor colour of com- 
plaint could be raised against him. 

That Bonaparte was ambitious, no one, we presume, will 
deny. But like all strong passions, his ambition evidently in- 
creased by success and indulgence. In 1795, his views, M. 
Bourrienne assures us, were moderate, even humble. ‘A 
small house amidst his friends, and a cabriolet would render him 
the happiest of men.’”’ On many occasions, similar feelings 
were freely expressed. But when the campaign of Italy had 
brought him fully into competition with his fellows, when he 


* He disliked the war in La Vendee, and objected to a removal from the artillery 
to the infantry. 
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once had the means of feeling and displaying his own strength, 
when every eye was turned upon him, and all power seemed to 
bend before him—when, on his return to Paris in 1797, he saw 
fully the weakness of the government and the corruption of the 
men in power, and public opinion began to express openly his 
great superiority over all who surrounded him—it is not sur- 
prising that his views became more elevated, and his desires 
soon began to indulge in those airy dreams that cheat man to 
liis ruin. He found, however, that during peace he would be 
lost in France, and to keep up the celebrity of his name, and to 
withdraw himself from the watchful jealousy of the Directory, 
he projected his memorable expedition to Egypt. His imagi- 
nation, always lofty and prone to exaggeration, became enthu- 
siastic when he adverted to Asia. ‘ Europe,” he would say, 
‘is a mole-hill, there have never been great revolutions or 
great empires but in the East.” He saw in it, the cradle of all 
religions and of every metaphysical extravagance. Before 
leaving Paris, to Bourrienne, who asked whether he was really 
determined to quit France, he is said to have made the following 
reply. ‘‘ Yes—I have tried all things. They do not want me. It 
would be necessary to overturn them and make myself king. But 
we cannot think of that yet. ‘The nobility would never consent. 
I have sounded the ground—the time is not yet come. I should 
be alone. I wish to dazzle still more these good folks. Well 


‘ 


then, we will go to Egypt.” It is somewhat singular, if the 
opposition of M. Bourrienne to Napoleon’s assumption of impe- 
rial power, was as steady and strong as he represents it, that 
he should have continued to attach himself to the fortunes of a 
man who, so early in his political career, could have made such 
open avowals of his purposes. We fear M. Bourrienne’s con- 
science only became awakened after he lost the favour of the 
First Consul. Of this, if our limits permit, we shall offer some 
other proof before we close this article. 

The expedition to Egypt and the invasion of Spain, may be con- 
sidered as the two most inexcusable enterprizes in the career of 
Bonaparte ; they were both wanton invasions of an unoffending 
country, without any other pretext than the supposed interest of 
France and the aggrandizement of hisown power and reputation. 
In both, the bitter ingredients of the chalice were commended to 
his own lips. If in Syria, such scenes as those of Jaffa occur, even 
the imperious necessity which M. Bourrienne pleads, cannot be 
separated from the original transgression. If, as we are informed, 
his prisoners were too numerous to be guarded, too numerous to be 
fed, and if released, were certainly to be again encountered, and 
vanquished and destroyed, even if necessity demanded their exe- 
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it eution, and couneils of war were held for three days to consider 
ile this measure, and Bonaparte himself was the last man in the 
th army who consented to its adoption, yet how frightful were the 
AG circumstances in which he had placed himself by wantonly 
Wie plunging amidst a people savage, ferocious, and regardless of all 
al those compacts which govern civilized nations. And if after- 
wards, on his retreat, he found himself compelled, even by hu- 
manity, to administer opiates to the sick who were too feeble to 
be removed ; who, if abandoned, would certainly be massacred 
by the hordes of Arabs and ‘Turks who watched their retreat, 
and who besides were bearing contagion along with them, what 
an alternative was imposed upon him. This was war in none of 
i | its gay or triumphant, or even honourable interludes, but in its 
| bitterness and blackness, when the noblest feelings of our na- 
ture are benumbed or crushed, or utterly destroyed. 
+ | The following is the picture of the retreat from Syria, when 
Bonaparte thought it necessary to lay waste the country to pre- 
vent an immediate or early advance of the Turkish army :— 


*“ We marched along the Mediterranean, and passed Mount Carmel. 
Some of the wounded were carried on hand-barrows, the rest on horses, 
mules and camels. Near Mount Carmel, we learned that three soldiers, 
sick of the plague, whom, with too much confidence in the generosity of 
the Turks, we had left in the convent which served as our hospital, had 
been cruelly massacred. 

** A devouring thirst, the total failure of water, an excessive heat, a 

fatiguing march over burning plains, demoralized the men, and made 
the most cruel egotism, the most afflicting indifference, take place of 
every generous sentiment. I have seen officers, whose limbs had been 
amputated, who had even given money to reward the fatigue of those 
who bore them, thrown out of the barrows. I have seen the lame, the 
wounded, the sick, and those only suspected of being infected with 
the plague, abandoned amidst the standing corn. Our march was illu- 
minated by the torches kindled to burn the cities, the towns, the villages, 
the hamlets, the rich harvests with which the earth was covered. The 
eountry was every where on fire. Those who had orders to preside over 
these disasters, seemed to wish, by spreading desolation every where, 
to avenge their misfortunes and find some relief for their sufferings.— 
We seemed surrounded only by the dying, or by plunderers and incen- 
diaries. The sick, thrown upon the margin of the road, would cry with 
feeble voices, ‘we have not the plague, we are only wounded ;’ and te 
convince the passers by, would open their wounds, or give themselves 
new ones. No one regarded them. Each one said ‘ his case is settled,’ 
and passed on, and examined himself and was satisfied. The sun, in 
all its splendour under this fine sky, was obscured by the smoke of our 
continual conflagrations. We had on our right the sea, on our left and 
behind us the desert that we were making, before us, privations and 
sufferings that still awaited us. Such was our real position.” Vol, ii. 
p- 290. 
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Yet it strongly illustrates the personal character of Bonaparte 
to perceive that amidst all these difficulties, he never lost the 
confidence of his followers ; his own exertions were unremitted, 
he shared in all their privations, and marched on foot, and 
obliged his officers to follow his example that their horses might 
afford relief to the wounded and the sick. 

Indeed, in no part of his life were his activity and energy, and 
untiring industry more strongly displayed than in his Egyptian 
expedition. When his troops, who appear to have borne on 
their voyage only the pictures which the poets and historians 
of old had given of this land of fables and of early fame, 
shrunk with dismay and displeasure from the stern and joyless 
reality—when for plains laughing with plenty, and offering 
on every side luxuriant landscapes and inexhaustible enjoy- 
ments, they encountered the arid lands, the burning sky, the 
unquenchable thirst, the bitter waters of the desert, he alone 
was apparently unconcerned, and his authority restrained and 
overawed the universal discontent. Moral and physical evils 
seemed to make no impression on him. It was remarked, that 
under the glowing sun of Egypt, he wore the same garments 
and went through the same fatigues which he was accustomed 
to endure in Europe. In two or three weeks after his arrival 
at Cairo, the civil and military organization of the country was 
completely arranged; and, perhaps, no one even of its inhabit- 
ants, had a more thorough knowledge of its character, its wants, 
and its resources. 

Among the topics which occur when speaking of this cam- 
paign, and on which M. Bourrienne dilates a good deal, is the 
conduct and fate of the gallant and unfortunate Brueys. Our 
author condemns Bonaparte strongly and at great length for the 
eensure he admitted in his official letter against this officer. It 
may certainly be regretted, that on such an occasion and under 
such circumstances he alluded to a fault.‘ If he has commit- 
ted faults, he has expiated them by a glorious death”—such is 
the expression of Bonaparte. Yet it may be remarked, that 
four days before he left Alexandria, he gave orders that Brueys 
should land the artillery and stores on the next day; on the 
ensuing day, he was to examine the port of Alexandria and the 
roadstead of Aboukir, to ascertain whether the fleet could enter 
into one, or be protected in the other; and in case neither could 

be accomplished, he must set sail (il devra partir) for Corfu as 
soon as the artillery should be landed. Bonaparte left Alex- 
andria while these inquiries were in progress, and as soon as 
he entered the desert his communications with Alexandria were 
cut off. He heard, indeed, at Cairo, that Brueys was still at 
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Alexandria, and continued to write to him. On the 27th of 
July, he wrote as follows:—“I am informed from Alexandria, 
that you have at length discovered a passage, (into the harbour) 
and that by this time you are in the port with your squadron.” 

‘* As soon as I shall receive a letter from you which shall in- 
form me of what you have done, and the position in which you 
are, [ will give you orders as to what you have to do.” He 
urges him in a subsequent letter to act promptly ; and finally, 
having heard, probably, that the squadron was not in the har- 
bour of Alexandria, he despatched Julien, one of his aids, to the 
coast with positive orders not to leave Alexandria until he 
should see Brueys actually under sail. Julien, with his escort, 
was cut off by the Arabs while descending the Nile, but his 
mission would have been too late, even if he had not been in- 
tercepted on his journey. 

It is evident from the correspondence, that Bonaparte was, 
for a time, flattered with the hope that the fleet would be safely 
moored in Alexandria, but was constantly uneasy about it.— 
Brueys, on the other hand, was, perhaps, too anxious about a 
full supply of provisions, considering the short voyage he had to 
make, and the danger of his situation. Even if he had sailed 
two days betore the arrival of Nelson, he would, probably, from 
his destination, have escaped the British fleet. 

[t is certain, however, that if Brueys lingered too long, it was 
with a wish to render every possible service to the army he had 
escorted. Aud there is no doubt that if the fleet could have 
been sheltered, Bonaparte himself would have been gratified at 
its continuance on the coasts of Egypt. 

A heavier censure, unfortunately, awaited the memory of this 
gallant seaman and his officers, than Bonaparte had then the 
power to cast upon them. When two years afterwards, the 
British took possession of Alexandria, they ascertained that the 
entrance into the harbour was sufliciently deep to admit ships 
of the line; and, that if proper exertions had been used during 
the month which Brueys remained near Alexandria, the whole 
fleet might have been placed in safety. What influence such 
an event would have had on the fortunes of Bonaparte or of 
Europe, it is useless now to inquire. 

The revolution of the 18th Brumaire, by which the Directo- 
rial Government was overthrown, was one of the most memorable 
incidents in the early history of Bonaparte. ‘The account of it 
in these volumes, is to us the most interesting portion of the 
narrative. It is, however, easy to perceive, that while M. Bour- 
rienne relates what he saw and heard, and his position gave 
him the opportunity of seeing and hearing much, he was not in 
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the secret of those machinations which directed and guided the 
measures of that day. We have no idea, however, that that 
revolution was the result of any long preconcerted policy. It 
arose out of the necessities of the moment, and the universal 
indignation which appeared to pervade France at the weak 
and disgraceful conduct of the Directory. It is amusing to 
read the absurd speculations of those who suppose that this 
scheme had been previously devised, and that the expedition 
to Egypt was only intended to disguise the projects of Bona- 
parte, and to remove out of his way many of those who could 
effectually have opposed his usurpation—while, in truth, he car- 
ried with him on that expedition his best and most faithful 
followers. And all who will consider the accidents, if we may 
so term them, that decided his return to France, the many cir- 
cumstances that gave his voyage and his subsequent enterprizes 
their peculiar direction, will acknowledge that he must have 
been more than a prophet, to have foreseen all the contingen- 
cies that rendered them finally successful. 

Trifles, light as air, sometimes affect the destinies of nations 
as well as the fortunes of individuals. ‘The escape of an indi- 
vidual from the ‘Temple in Paris, ten days before Bonaparte 
left that capital, was the principal cause of the failure of his 
enterprize on Syria, and a few newspapers,* sent by the same 
individual to Bonaparte after the second battle of Aboukir, were 
the immediate cause of his return to Europe. 

After the battle of Aboukir of the 25th July, 1791, Bonaparte 
sent a flag of truce on board of the English fleet. ‘* Our inter- 
course,” says M. Bourrienne, “was full of urbanity, such as 
ought to be expected between two civilized nations.” In return 
for the refreshments sent to the squadron, Sir Sidney Smith 
sent some douceurs, and, among other things and papers, the 
Gazette Francaise of Frankfort, of the 10th June, 1799. For 
ten months no news from France had reached the army of 
Egypt. ‘These papers detailed the disasters which, in the early 
part of 1799, had, befallen the French Republic. Bonaparte 
instantly resolved to return to France, and, as with him, to will 
and to do were aliost simultaneous acts, orders were given 
the same day to prepare two frigates and two small vessels for 
sea; without making known their object or destination, he aban- 
doned his army as soon as these vessels were equipped, and bid 
adieu to all his schemes of Oriental enterprize. 


* Bourrienne intimates that a single newspaper was sent. Savary says that a 
bundle was transmitted. This is unimportant, except to shew how difficult it is to 
be exact even in the most trifling details of history. Yet the letter of Bonaparte te 
Kleber, ought to have removed all inaccuracy. “You will find attached to this 
letter, English and Frankfort journals up to the 10th of June.” 
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On his voyage home, magnificent schemes were planned for 
his amusement; none so brilliant, however, as those that ac- 
tually awaited him. One hope and one apprehension appeared 
to predominate. The hope was, that he might land under cir- 
cumstances which might enable him to join immediately the 
army of Italy—no officer he was sure would refuse him the com- 
mand—and, that a brilliant victory on the fields of his former 
glory might announce his arrival in Europe. His apprehension 
was, that he should be detained by the quarantine laws in inac- 
tivity either at Toulon or Marseilles, until intrigues or hostile 
measures might be pursued against him—or, at all events, 
wasting his time uselessly. Accident rendered idle all his 
speculations. 

The evening before they reached France, after having passed 
seven days in Ajaccio, where Bonaparte remarked that it rained 
down relations upon him—all the world, according to the 
French phrase, seemed to be his cousins—they saw a large 
squadron of British vessels. This turned them from Toulon, 
and running for the nearest port, they entered Frejus on the 
morning of the eighth of October. Not knowing the new sig- 
nals, some cannon were fired on them from the forts, but their 
confident course, the crowds on the decks of the vessels, and 
the manifestations of joy soon convinced the observers that those 
who approached were friends. 


** We already almost touched the shore when the rumour was spread 
that one of the two frigates brought General Bonaparte. In an instant 
the sea was covered with boats. In vain we entreated them to keep at 
a distance. We were taken up and carried on shore, and if we repre- 
sented to the crowd of men and women who thronged around us, what 
danger they might enceunter, they all exclaimed, ‘We would rather 
have the plague than the Austrians. 

**Oh how delightful it seemed to us to breathe the air of France un- 
der the fine sky of Provence. The reception too which was given us, 
the acclamations, the delirium, of which Bonaparte was the object, the 
interest which each one hastened to manifest in us, added still to our 
gratification. 

“It has been said that his departure from Alexandria was the result 
of long premeditation. I, who never quitted Bonaparte—I can assert 
in the most positive manner, that his return to France was the effect of 
a sudden resolution. It was then true, that after a navigation of forty- 
eight days on a sea sown with enemies, he had touched without acci- 
dent the soil of his country. We often speak of the good fortune which 
follows an individual and accompanies him during his life. Without 
believing in this sort of fatality, if I examine the dangers so numerous, 
x0 various, which Bonaparte escaped in so many enterprizes, the 
fiazerds which ke dared, the rmks te which he exposed himself, I cou- 
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eeive how others may have this belief. But having studied for a long 
time him who has been named the man of destiny, I have seen that 
what he called his fortune, was his genius; that his success resulted 
from his high perspicacity, from his calculations, rapid as lightning, 
from the unity (simultanéité) of his actions with his thoughts, and of 
the conviction which he felt that boldness was often wisdom. If, for 
example, during our voyage from Alexandria to Frejus, Bonaparte had 
not imperiously ordered that a different route should be taken from that 
which is usually followed; if he had consented to put back into the 
port of Alexandria, (when head winds for twenty-one days had de- 
tained him almost in sight of the port) or near the term of his voyage, 
(when the English squadron was seen) to return to Ajaccio, (as Gan- 
theaume proposed to do) would he have triumphed over the difficulties 
scattered along his route? No!—most probably. Was his success the 
result of hazard? Certainly not. 

“* Searcely arrived at Frejus, Bonaparte, anxious for news, examined, 
interrogated every one. It was then he learned the whole extent of our 
reverses in Italy, which he had before partially heard at Ajaccio. The 
idea which he had conceived before his arrival at Corsica, (that of pro- 
ceeding to the army of Italy) already weakened, was now totally ef- 
faced. ‘The evil is too great,’ he remarked, ‘nothing can be done.’ 
Determined to proceed with all haste to Paris, Bonaparte left Frejus 
on the afternoon of the very day of our disembarcation. Every where 
on the route, at Aix, at Lyons, in the cities, in the villages, he was re- 
eeived as at Frejus, that is to say, with acclamations that bordered on 
delirium. One must have assisted at this triumphal march, to form 
an idea of it. It was not necessary to be endowed with a great spirit 
of observation to foresee the approach of something similar to the 18th 
Brumaire. 

“The provinces, a prey to anarchy, ravaged by civil war, were 
threatened with a foreign invasion; almost all the South presented the 
afflicting spectacle of a vast arena open to the fierce contentions of party. 
The nation groaned under the weight of tyrannical laws. Arbitrary 
rule was erected into a system—the law of hostages struck at individual 
liberty—a forced loan threatened private fortunes—the whole population 
declared against a pentarchy, without strength, without justice, without 
morality, the prey of the factious and of intriguers. ‘The roads were 
infested with brigands,* the agents of the Directory, an insatiable race 
abandoned themselves to scandalous depredations, the inevitable result 
of a form of government where the ambitious find continually chances 
of fortune, and which, by its weakness, seems to encourage them to 
enrich their greedy clients. Every thing bore the signs of dissolution.— 
Disorder prevailed every where, and it was especially in the provinces, 
that these abuses were felt. In general, it is more easy in great cities to 
escape from the hands of despotism and oppression. 

“The majority of the French wished to get out of this intolerable 
position. There were at that moment, two dangers, anarchy and the 


* “From Frejus to Aix we were escorted by a crowd of men who ran with torches 
along the carriage of the Generel, «till more to ensnre his safety than to display 
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Bourbons. The pressing and indispensable necessity was felt of con- 
centrating power in a single hand, to maintain all the institutions that 
the spirit and the lights of the age demanded, and that France, who had 
purchased them by so much glory and suffering, during ten years, had 
only yet but dimly seen, and was about to lose. A man was sought for 
who could restore tranquillity to France, exhausted and fatigued. No 
one had yet been found—a fortunate soldier was now presented, covered 
with glory. He had waved the French flag over the capitol and the 
pyramids. Every one acknowledged in him superior talents. His 
character, the known boldness of his views, and his victories had placed 
him in the foremost rank. Great labours, splendid actions almost al- 
ways crowned with success, his discourses, his acts, his proclamations 
since he became conspicuous, could leave no doubt of his intentions to 
render free and happy that France which wished to be so, and had 
adopted him. Bonaparte, to establish public liberty, certainly did not want 
either elevated views or knowledge—inclination alone could be want- 
ing. In the crisis, in the state of uneasiness in which the country was 
placed, the need of a momentary and absolute dictatorship, sometimes 
necessary to save a state, banished all reflection on the consequences 
of such a power, and no one thought that glory was incompatible with 
public liberty. All cast, without hesitation, their eyes on the General 
whom past events designated as the most capable of defending the re- 
public without, and liberty within—on the General, whom his flatterers 
and some men of good faith called the hero of liberal ideas, a title to 
which he aspired. 

* And who could, in effect, think that after having obtained the first 
magistracy, Bonaparte would make use of it to trample under foot the 
principles he had so often proclaimed, and to which he was indebted for 
his power? Who could have believed that he would replace with the 
forms of the most absolute despotism, that constitutional liberty of which 
France had so much desire, and of which she had made so many efforts 
to obtain the peaceful enjoyment. 


** Among the great projects which rolled incessantly in the mind of 


Bonaparte, we must, without doubt, class the project of arriving at the 
head of the government; but they are deceived who believe that at his 
return he had a plan formed, a design determined, ‘There was some- 
thing vague in his ambitious desires, and, if I may use the expression, 
he built at large those imaginary edifices, which are usually called castles 
in the air, (Chateaux en Espagne.) The current of events agreed with 
his desires, and it may be said, that it was all France that abridged for 
Bonaparte the road which conducted him to power. It is certain that 
those unanimous applauses, and that general joy which accompanied 
him in a course of more than two hundred leagues, must have made 
him regard as a national call, what at first was only a desire to inter- 
meddle in the affairs of the republic. 

* It must be acknowledged—this enthusiasm that no one can con- 
ceive who was not a witness—this explosion of sentiments and of 
admiration, that nothing can ever equal—these hopes, every where ut- 
tered, created in the mind the sweetest emotions and the most noble 
thoughts. 
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“This spontaneous transport, which certainly was neither ordered 
nor purchased, proclaimed loudly the griefs of the people and the hope 
which they entertained to find in the man of victory, him whom they 
called their liberator. This general intoxication that the return of the 
conqueror of Egypt excited, caused in him a gratification which T can- 
not express, and was to him, I affirm it, because he often repeated it to 
me, a powerful encouragement to march towards the goal that the wishes 
of France seemed to point out to him.” Vol. iii. ¢. 2-4. 


We have made these extracts to show the state of public 
feeling in France, at the close of the year 1799, and the causes 
which led to the elevation of Bonaparte. It is idle to suppose, 
as has been so often done, that the revolution which overthrew 
the government of the Directory, was the result of deep-laid 
schemes, of extensive intrigues, of combinations unhallowed and 
mysterious. It was evidently the consequence of the strong in- 
dignation which the French nation felt at the disastrous situation 
of their country, and of the spontaneous enthusiasm which burst 
forth on the unexpected return of their favourite chief from a 
distant and dangerous expedition. It is in vain to suppose that 
this enthusiasm, this feeling almost of adoration, which so long 
encircled and sustained Bonaparte, was the factitious production 
of intrigue or power. It was the unbought service which is 
rendered to superior talents, the devotion paid at the shrine of 
genius, the ascendancy which the most highly gifted spirits ac- 
quire over all that surround or approach them, ‘This power 
may be abused, and it was misused, unfortunately for Bona- 
parte himself, and, perhaps, for Europe, in the latter part of his 
life; but it was possessed by him in a pre-eminent degree ; it 
spread a halo of glory around him through the greater part of 
his successful and extraordinary career. [t was this audible ex- 
pression of the popular will, which led to the subversion of the 
constitution of the year 111. The decree of the nation seemed 
to have gone forth against the miserable rulers of the day. All 
the arrangements, intrigues if they must be so called, were 
merely the movements necessary to carry this decree into exe- 
cution. 

It would appear from M. Bourrienne’s narrative, that Bona- 
parte’s first idea was to become one of the Directory. But his 
age did not permit him to assume this office, even if a vacancy 
could have been created, and it was found necessary to subvert 
the whole fabric of government, to prepare for a wide and gen- 
eral reformation. ‘This the events of the preceding ten years 
rendered easy and familiar. The revolutionary systems had 
acquired no sanctity either from time or experience—and the 
existing government itself was a usurpation. 

VOL. V.— No. 10. 3 
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We have already had occasion to remark that M. Bourri- 
enne was not admitted into the secret counsels of his great pro- 
tector. We find, accordingly, that some of the most interesting 
details of the revolution that passed befors his eyes, were given 
him eight or ten months after the event by M. Collot, a banker, 
whose wealth was often beneficially employed in the service of 
Bonaparte and the government, and who complained in the 
sequel of having been ungenerously rewarded. 

Where so much dissatisfaction existed, it is natural to sup- 
pose that some disaffected would be found in the ranks of the 
government ; it was not, however, to be expected, that two of 
the Directors themselves would become agents in the con- 
spiracy—yet such was the fact. Sieyes and Roger Ducos ren- 
dered, by their well-timed resignation, the enterprize compara- 
tively easy. ‘Talleyrand and Sieyes were, perhaps, the great 
movers of the machinery. Fouche, whose influence was con- 
siderable, and whose talents were unquestionably great, was 
supposed at first to be hostile, but on weighing well all chances, 
and considering the incompetence of the existing government, 
he joined in the plot and became an efficient agent. All the 
military oflicers in Paris, except Bernadotte, Jourdan and Au- 
gereau united in the measure. Moreau, who is uniformly repre- 
sented through this work as possessing no political talents, was 
at first indifferent, but when on the 18th, the Council of Ancients 
appointed Bonaparte commander-in-chief of the seventeenth 
military division, which included Paris, and, consequently, all 
the guards around the legislative bodies and the Directory, 
Moreau obeyed his orders, and actually took the command of 
the guard at the Luxembourg, and kept in custody the Direc- 
tors themselves, who were so contumacios as not to resign. 

The decree which gave Bonaparte the military command of 
Paris, removed at the same time the sitting of the two councils 
to St. Cloud. These steps were within their power, and so far all 
was regular. In the conclave held on the same evening, Fouche 
proposed not to admit into the assembly on the next day, where 
a new constitution was to be framed, any members but those 
who had already given in their adhesion. ‘‘ We can distribute 
tickets of adisission. Those who shall present themselves 
without these tickets, shall be excluded.” This scheme was 
strongly supported, but Bonaparte who was, perhaps, deceived 
by the flattering reception he had met with in the Council of 
Ancients on the morning of the L8th, could not be moved. ‘I 
wish not power,” he solemnly declared, “ unless 1 am legally 
invested with it by the two bodies authorized to confer it.” This 
refusal led to the confusion of the 19th, and the fine commen- 
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tary which, at the close of the day, the troops clearing the 
Council of Five Hundred at the point of the bayonet, gave to 
his declarations. 

Two of the Directors, Sieyes and Roger Ducos, resigned 
their offices on the morning of the 18th; in the evening a resig- 
nation was exacted, M. Bourrienne says demanded would be 
too mild a term, from Barras. ‘The arm of the executive power 
was thus broken. But the members of the legislative councils 
assembled in great numbers and early in the morning of the 
19th, when commenced those stormy sessions which have been 
so often described. 

Bourrienne accompanied Bonaparte to the Council of An- 
cients, where his reception was not such as he had anticipated, 
and where his self-possession entirely deserted him. To the clear 
and rapid inquiries of the President Le Mercier, as to his objects 
and intentions, his answers were confused, indirect, and without 
connexion; he hesitated, stammered, spoke of volcanoes, secret 
agitations, of constitutions violated, and repeated several times, 
“JT have nothing more to say,” when, in fact, he had said 
nothing. Bonaparte, says our author, was not an orator, and 
his place was rather before a battery than before the arm- 
chair of the president of a deliberative body. His secretary at 
length pulled him by the coat and advised him to retire, ‘ for 
he knew not what he was saying.” Berthier uniting in the ad- 
vice, Bonaparte withdrew. ‘I know not in truth,” continues 
M. Bourrienne, what would have happened, if the President, 
seeing the General preparing to withdraw, had said, ‘ grenadiers, 
suffer no one to go out.’ I have the conviction, that instead of 
sleeping the next night at the Luxembourg, he would have fin- 
ished his performance on the square of the Revolution.” 

In the Council of Five Hundred the meeting was still more 
tumultuous, and was terminated, as is well known, by the 
bayonet. 

Among the peculiarities of this drama, it may be noticed that 
Bernadotte, who was hostile to Bonaparte, and professed to be 
a stern republican, mentioned to many persons that he had troops 
on whom he could rely, and who were ready to obey any orders 
he should receive ; yet he had not energy enough to take any 
steps without positive and specific orders; and that the two 
Directors, Gohier and Moulins, who remained faithful to the 
constitution of the year 111, suffered that constitution to be 
destroyed before their eyes, because, even in such a crisis, they 
would not violate one of its provisions which forbade a smaller 
number than three Directors to deliberate and act on any im- 
portant question. Gohier, the President of that body, late in 
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the day, did send a communication to the Council, but it was 
too late. ‘The message was carried to Bonaparte, who quietly 
put it in his pocket. 

The 20th Brumaire was as calm as the 19th had been stormy. 
The different members and functionaries of the government 
which had been overturned, dispersed, and sought only their 
own personal safety. No effort was made to rally any of the 
parties who had previously held the reins of government.— 
Nothing can shew more clearly the state of public opinion, 
and the degradation into which the Directorial Government 
had fallen. When the Girondists were driven from the Con- 
vention, and their leaders sent to prison or the scaffold, many 
violent and eloquent appeals were made to the nation, and in- 
surrections and civil war organized and commenced in many 
departments of France. Even when the ruffians of 1794 were 
overthrown, some sympathizing lamentations were heard, and 
plots and conspiracies agitated for a long time the sections of 
Paris. But this administration fell without a struggle, save only 
the impotent effort made within their council-halls to avert its 
fate, and the doom so violently and illegally pronounced, was 
sanctioned by the almost unanimous voice of their country. 


“The world may, without doubt, dispute the legality of the acts of 
the 18th Brumaire, but who will dare to say that the immediate result 
of this day ought not to be regarded as a great happiness for France. 
To deny this, it would be necessary to have no idea of the deplorable 
situation of every branch of the administration at this epoch. Let us 
lavish as much as we please, the sounding words of the ‘representation 
oppressed,’ the ‘constitution violated,’ ‘military tyranny,’ ‘usurpation 
of power,’ ‘an upstart soldier,’ it cannot be denied that France saluted, 
with a voice almost unanimous, the accession of Bonaparte to the con- 
sular power, as a blessing of Providence. Ido not speak of the ulterior 
consequences of this event. [speak of the fact in itself, and of its first 
results, such as the repeal of the law of hostages and of the forced loan 
of an hundred millions. Few persons blamed the 18th Brumaire, no 
one regretted the Directory except, perhaps, the five Directors. Let us 
speak no more of the Directorial Government. What an administra- 
tion! In what a state were the finances of France! Can it be believed. 
On the second day of his Consulate, Bonaparte wished to send a courier 
to General Championnet, commander-in-chief of the army of Italy— 
strange as it may seem, twelve hundred franes could not be found in 
the treasury to pay the courier.” Vol. iii. p. 114. 


If we have extended our notice of this period of the French 
Revolution, it was, in some measure, to shew the nature of the 
administration with which our government was obliged to ne- 
gotiate in 1796-97. Instead of discussing the causes of mutnal 
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complaint, and endeavouring to adjust the controversies existing 
between two nations who ought to have been in harmony, our 
envoys were surrounded by emissaries and harpies of the Di- 
rectory, and money, money! was the only intelligible word 
they could be made to utter.* 

If the French nation may be said to have elevated Bonaparte 
on this occasion to his high station, there can be no doubt, as 
M. Bourrienne abundantly proves, that from this time his future 
advancement was steadily before his eyes, and his great talents 
were employed to prepare the way easily and quietly to the 
attainment of that rank to which his insatiable ambition as- 
pired. But the puppets were now in his own hands, their 
movements under his control; and his onward course became 
for a time so steady and propitious, that all nations were called 
upon to pay homage to his wisdom or tribute to his power. 

It seems diflicult to write contemporary history from the want 
of many of those facts which the reputation, the safety, or the 
honour of the living render it necessary to be concealed ; it is 
equally difficult to write the history of times past, from the want 
of many of those illustrations which only the agents in each 
scene could give, and which perish with them. Hence, history 
instead of meriting the proud title of philosophy teaching by 
example, frequently becomes the discoloured representation of 
the prejudices, the feelings, or the ignorance of successive wri- 
ters. The battle of Marengo will furnish us with a memorable 
example. 

M. Bourrienne, who represents Bonaparte as envious and 
jealous of the reputation of his officers—a charge which we have 
seen and heard repeated by many before him—and wanting in 
magnanimity, while almost every page of his own work proves 
the contrary, censures the First Consul, and takes much pains 
to support his charge, for not having done justice or noticed 
properly the services of Kellerman on that memorable day. 
We will let him speak for himself. 


* The First Consul passed the night of the 13th at Torre di Galifolo. 
He gave in the evening an order to send an officer of the staff to recon- 
noitre and ascertain if the Austrians had a bridge on the Bormida. T 
was present when he returned late in the evening, and reported that 
there was no bridge. This report tranquillized the First Consul, he 
went to rest very well satisfied. But when on the next day cannon were 


* We intended to have introduced, in connexion with this topic, a curious docu- 
ment inserted in the Appendix to the fifth volume, under the title of “ Dilapidations 
in Italy,’ to shew the monstrous abuses which pervaded every department of the 
government, and what vigilance aad what authority Bonaparte was obliged to exer- 
cise to restrain the depredations of his officers, and of the functionaries of the gov- 
ernment under his command—but its Jength forbade. 
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heard early in the morning, and he learned that the Austrians had ad- FE 
vanced on the plain, and the armies were actually engaged, he manifested c: 
: the greatest displeasure at the falsehood of the report, accused the officer n 
) of being a coward, of not having approached the enemy sufficiently near, v 
and spoke even of sending him to a court-martial. The First Consul il 
) was at length pacified, and through discretion, I shall conceal the name fi 
of the officer. Bonaparte mounted on horseback, and turned hastily to te 
the scene of action. I did not see him again until six o’clock in the s 
evening. By his orders I retired to San Juliano. This was the village n 
which, according to his combinations in the month of March, was to be c 
the field of battle. It was not two leagues from the spot where the t 
action commenced.* At San Juliano nothing was spoken of during rr 
the day but a retreat, which, it was said, Bonaparte alone opposed with c 
firmness. [Bourrienne even retired from San Juliano, but returned again i 
to it on the advance of Desaix’s division.] The battle was considered \ 
as lost, and was so in reality, for the First Consul having asked Desaix n 


what he thought of it, this good and brave officer replied without any 
boasting, ‘ The battle is completely lost, but it is only two o’clock, and 
we have still time to gain another to-day.’ It was the First Consul 
who, on the very evening of the action, repeated to me the simple and 
heroic words of Desaix. Who could have thought that his feeble column, 
and Kellerman’s small body of heavy cavalry should have changed at 
five o'clock the fortune of the day. For it cannot be dissembled, it 
was the sudden inspiration of Kellerman, which from a defeat produced 
a victory, and determined the fate of the battle of Marengo. 

“This memorable battle, of which the results were incalculable, has 
been the subject of a great many narratives. Bonaparte recommenced 
three times the relation of it, and | must say, that in neither of these 
relations can the truth be found, any more than in the Memoirs of the 
Duke of Rovigo. There is even this remarkable circumstance, that 
the Emperor Napoleon was finally dissatisfied with the report of the 


* The following circumstance is related by M. Bourrienne—“On the 17th March, 
in a moment of gaiety and good humour, he made me unroll in his cabinet, Chau- 
chard’s great map of Italy—he extended himself upon it, and made me place myself 
by his side. Then he began to fix, with very serious attention, pins, whose heads were 
covered with red and black wax. I watched his movements in profound silence, 
and awaited the result of this inoffensive campaign. When he had finished placing 
the enemy’s corps, and had arranged the red-headed pins on the points where he 
hoped to place his troops, he said to me, ‘Where do you think I shall fight Melas ?’ 
‘The devil take me if Lknow.’ ‘ Youare a ninny, look here—Melas is at Alex- 
andria, where he has his head-quarters. He will remain there as long as Genoa is 
notsurrendered. He has in Alexandria his magazines, his hospitals, his artillery, his 
reserves. Passing the Alps here, (pointing to the great St. Bernard) I fall upon 
Melas, I cut off his communications with Austria, and I meet him here in the plains 
of Scrivia’—placing a red pin on San Juliano. He perceived that I regarded this 
manceuvre of pins as a pastime, and recommenced his usual apostrophes, which were 
with him a species of affectionate rudeness, and then his very lucid demonstrations 
onthe map. We rose up after a quarter of anhour. [refolded the map and thought 
no more of it. But when three months afterwards, I found myself at San Juliano 
with his port-folio and his papers, which I was obliged to save during the rout which 
took place through a great part of the day, and when on the very evening I wrote 
under his dictation at Torre di Galifolo, the bulletin of the battle, I avowed to him 
frankly my admiration of his military conceptions. He smiled himself at the just- 
ness of his foresight.”—Vol. iv. p. 85 
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First Consul. For myself, as I had not the honour to wear a sword, 1 
cannot say that I saw such a movement executed in such or such a man- 
ner, but what [ can relate here as having seen and heard, is that which 
was said on the evening of the battle of Marengo, upon the different 
incidents of this great day. As to the part which the First Consul per- 
formed, perhaps the readers of these Memoirs have learned sufficiently 
to understand his character, to explain it; he did not wish that an event 
so decisive should be ascribed to any other cause than to the combi- 
nations of his genius, and this genius had displayed itself on many oc- 
casions as so powerful and so vast, that if I had less known his insa- 
tiable thirst of glory, | should have been surprised at the kind of dis- 
content which he testified at the cause of his success, even in the midst 
of his joy for the success itself. It must be confessed, that he did not 
in this respect resemble Jourdan, or Hoche, or Kleber, or Moreau, whe 
were always eager to make known the services of those who had fought 
under their orders.” 

“Two hours had scarcely passed from the time when the division 
commanded by Desaix had left San Juliano, when I had the happy 
surprise of seeing the army return triumphant, which, since the morn- 
ing, had caused me such deep inquietude. Fortune, never in so short a 
time, had shewn herself under such different aspects. At two o'clock, 
the desolation and all the disastrous consequences of a defeat; at five, 
victory had become faithful to the banners of Arcola. Italy was recon- 
quered at one blow, and the crown of France already in perspective. 

** Whilst returning at seven o’clock in the evening with the First 
Consul to head-quarters, he testified to me his deep regret at the loss of 
Desaix, he then said, ‘ This little Kellerman made a fortunate charge, 
and it was well-timed. We owe him much. See on what depend 
events.’ 

** We may perceive by these few words which Bonaparte spoke to me 
respecting Kellerman, that he knew perfectly well how to appreciate 
the service which had been rendered. Nevertheless, when this general 
approached the table before which the First Consul was seated, sur- 
rounded by a great number of his officers, he only said coldly to him, 
‘You made a very fine (assez bonne) charge. And, as if in opposition 
to this coldness, Bonaparte turning suddenly to Bessieres, commander 
of the horse grenadiers of the guard, said to him in a loud voice, ‘ Bes- 
siere, the guard covered itself with glory.’ It is, nevertheless, strictly 
true, that the guard took no part in the charge of Kellerman, who had 
only been able to collect about five hundred heavy-armed cavalry. It 
was this handful of gallant soldiers who cut through the Austrian column 
that was preparing to crush the division of Desaix, and made six thou- 
sand prisoners. The guard did not charge at Marengo until the close 
of the day. 

** We were told the next day, that in the first feeling of displeasure, 
Kellerman, dissatisfied with a congratulation so cold, replied to the 
First Consul, ‘I have just placed a crown upon your head. I did not 
hear this conversation, and I cannot say if it really took place, for I 
eould only have acquired a certain knowledge from the First Consul 
himself, and to have recalled to him an effervescence which must have 
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displeased him, would have been a thing disagreeable to him, and, con- 
sequently, misplaced in my position. But what I can assert, is that 
spoken or not, this expression has been written, and Bonaparte knew it. 
Hence the little favour which General Keilerman enjoyed, who was not 
made a General of Division on the field of battle, for the eminent ser- 
vice of the charge at Marengo. 

*“*M. Dela Forest, Director General of the Post-Office, worked some- 
times with the First Consul. Every one knows what is meant, when 
a Post-Master General is said to work with the chief of a government. 
It was in one of these laborious sessions that the First Consul saw a letter 
from Kellerman to Lasalle, in which he said, ‘Could you believe it, 
my friend, that Bonaparte has not made me a General of Division, even 
when I have placed a crown upon his head.’ The letter resealed, was 
sent according to its direction, but Bonaparte never forgot the contents.” 
Vol. iv. pp. 120-126. 


We shall place in contrast, or in opposition to this statement, 
the account which Savary, Duke of Rovigo, gives of the same 
transaction. And we think, that on perusing it, our readers 
will agree with us in the opinion, that if the Duke of Rovige 
speaks un:ruly, he lies wantonly, perversely, almost without ob- 
ject or motive. Bonaparte had discovered on so many occasions, 
military talents of the very highest order; had displayed on so 
many a battle-field, promptness, and skill and decision, that 
have never been surpassed, that even the most partial admirer 
might, without injury to his reputation, have permitted any 
fairly earned laurels to decorate the brow of a brother soldier. 
We see no inducement to depreciate the services of General 
Kellerman. Whilst, if the details given by Savary are correct, 
we can understand clearly the grounds of every occurrence 
related by Bourrienne. 

We shall endeavour to condense the narrative of the early 
events of the day. On the one preceding, when Bonaparte ad- 
vanced towards Alexandria, far from expecting that Melas 
would turn directly upon him, he supposed that his first effort 
would be to gain the Po, before he would risk a battle; he, 
therefore, ordered Desaix to advance with his division towards 
Novi, to interrupt the enemy if they should attempt to pass by 
that route. He, himself, reconnoitred the banks of the Bor- 
mida, and knowing that there was a bridge over that stream 
in his rear, besides the one which the enemy held in front 
of Alexandria, he sent Lauriston, one of his aids, with orders to 
drive back any of the enemy who should have passed, and des- 
troy the bridge at any sacrifice whatever. 

Lauriston failed in his attempt, the enemy, after what Savary 
represents as a severe contest, maintained the bridge, and Lau-~ 
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riston returned to report his ill suecess to the First Consul, 
Bonaparte, exhausted by fatigue, either did not hear or misin- 
terpreted the report of his aid. “‘ For Lauriston, whom he often 
afterwards reproached for the false security into which he had 
betrayed him, constantly replied that no blame rested on him, 
for he had returned to inform him that his orders could not be 
executed.” Bonaparte was still so confident that the Austrians 
would avoid a contest in the position in which he had placed them, 
that he renewed his order to Desaix to advance with his division 
before daylight on Novi. What served still more to deceive him, 
was that the Austrians, when they crossed the Bormida in the 
night, with much judgment, forbade any fires to be kindled, so 
that Bonaparte lay down at last without any suspicion that the 
whole Austrian army was before him. 

The French army was not in an advantageous position. It 
was besides very much separated. One strong detachment had 
been left to carry on the siege of Brard, two had been detached 
against Parma and Placentia. None of these had rejoined the 
main body ; while in front was an enemy who had been placed 
under a accessity of sacrificing every thing to secure a passage, 
Ii required the talents of the Virst Consul, says M. Savary, to 
have overcome circumstances so unfavourable. 

At the dawn of day on the 1th, the right of the French army 
was assailed by a strong body of cavalry that had passed over 
the lower bridge of the Bormida: the assault was so rapid, sa 
severe, that an enormous loss was instantly sustained in men, 
in horses, and in artillery. The troops, thrown at first into dis- 
order, rallied, but the impression of this rude and unexpected 
attack was felt through the whole day. The First Consul was 
speedily informed of this disaster, but whilst mounting his horse 
to go and ascertain what was passing on the right, the whole 
line was attacked in front. 


“The commencement of their attack was brilliant, The Austrians 
were the assailants on every point at once, they were successful every 
where. Our right in disorder, our centre penetrated and forced to res 
treat, our left, yet more roughly treated. 

** The shock had been murderous. The wounded who retired, formed 
a long, thick column, whose retrograde movement favoured the flight 
of the timid, whom an attack so rude and unexpected had appalled. A 
rout was commencing, and only a charge of cavalry was wanting to 
decide it, If one had been made, the day was gone, 

‘“* The danger became at each moment more imminent. The First 
Consul ordered that ground should be yielded, and, that while railying, 
his troops should approach the reserves that were plaeed between Care 
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rofolo and Marengo. He placed his guard behind this little village, 

| dismounted, and took his station with it on the right of the great road. 

) His cards were unfolded, he was studying them when I joined him. He 
had just given orders to the General who commanded his left wing, to 

send him the few troops that remained unbroken. He prepared already 
the movement which was to decide the action which he had not fore- 
seen, and which was turning out so badly. Beaten as it was, his left 
wing was useless, as he could not reinforce it. He withdrew the few 
good troops which remained, and transferred them to the centre. 

‘In this state of things, he could scarcely hear intelligence more 
agreeable than what I came to announce. Novi was hencefoward with- 
out mmportance. It was very apparent that the Austrians had not 
marched thither.” 


Savary was at this time the aid-de-camp of Desaix. Soon 
after this division had commenced its march for Novi, they were 
surprised, at the dawn of day, by the loud cannonade which 
they heard on their right in the direction of the main army. 
They could distinguish nothing but the distant smoke. Desaix 
immediately halted his division, and ordered Savary to go for- 
ward and reconnoitre the environs of Novi. He took fifty horse, 
and went full speed to his destination, found every thing quiet, 
and returned. 


“T had been but two hours in executing this commission. It might 
influence the combinations of the day, and I hastened to announce to 
the First Consul that every thing was quiet at Novi, and that General 
Desaix had suspended his march, and awaited new orders. I felt the 
necessity of reaching speedily the First Consul, and took across the 
fields. ‘The fire and smoke were my guides. By chance I met Bruyere, 
an aid of the commander-in-chief, who was carrying to General Desaix 
orders to hasten to the field of battle. I gave him directions how to 
find General Desaix, and learned from him where the First Consul was 
stationed. * * * 

** At what hour did you quit him,’ said the First Consul, drawing 
out his watch. I told him. ‘ Well then, he ought to be near. Go and 
tell him to form yonder, (pointing to a spot with his hand) and to quit 
the high road, that the wounded, who may embarrass and carry away 
some of his soldiers, may pass. 

** | rejoined General Desaix, who, informed by Bruyere of the danger 
in which the army was placed, had taken across the fields, and was only 
some hundred yards from the field of battle. He then went to the First 
Consul, who explained to him the movements he should attempt as 
soon as his division was in line. 

“ Our right had been promptly rallied—our centre reinforced by the 
troops from the left, had become respectable. General Desaix was 
placed on the extreme left of the centre. As for the left wing, it did not 
exist. 

“The First Consul then changed the whole front of his army upon 
the left ef his centre, by moving his right wing forward. By this 
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movement, he turned all the enemy who had abandoned themselves to 
the pursuit of our left wing; at the same time, he removed his right 
from the bridge which had been so fatal to him in the morning. It 
would be difficult to say why the General who commanded the left of 
the Austrian army, permitted this movement to be effected. Whether 
he did not understand its object, or waited for orders, he only sent some 
troops of cavalry to intercept our retreat, not supposing it possible that 
we should be occupied with any thing but the means of securing it.” 


When Desaix returned to his division, he found the enemy 
near him, in columus close and deep. 


*“ We were only separated by a vineyard and a small field of grain. 
The Austrian column halted at the sight of the division of Desaix, whose 
position was unexpectedly revealed. It sought, without doubt, to ascer- 
tain its strength before it commenced its fire. Our position became 
every moment more critical. ‘ You see the situation of things,’ said 
Desaix to me. ‘I cannot defer an attack, without exposing myself to 
be attacked at a disadvantage. If I delay, I shall be beaten, and I do 
not wish to be so. Go then, as quickly as possible, and inform the 
First Consul of the embarrassment in which I am placed. Tell him I 
can delay no longer ; that I have no cavalry, and that it is indispensable 
that he shall direct a good charge on the flank of this column, whilst I 
shall dash against it in front.’ 

“1 galloped to the First Consul, who was engaged in making the 
troops to the right of the village of Marengo, execute the change of 
front which he had ordered on the whole line. I gave him the message 
with which I was charged: he listened with attention, reflected a mo- 
ment, and said, * You have seen the column ;’ ‘ Yes, my General,’ (this 
was the title then given him.) ‘Is it very strong:’ ‘ Yes, very.’ ‘Is 
Desaix uneasy :’ ‘ He is only uneasy at the consequences that hesitation 
may produce ; he has, besides, desired me to tell you that it is useless to 
send him any other orders than those of attack, unless you order him to 
retreat, and even this movement would be at least as dangerous as the 
first.’ 

“Tf it is so,’ replied the First Consul, ‘let him attack—I will send 
him the order. For you, go yonder, (he pointed to a dark spot on the 
plain)—you will there find General Kellerman, who commands the 
cavalry that you see. Inform him of what you have communicated 
to me, and tell him to charge without hesitation, as soon as Desaix 
shall unmask his attack. Moreover, remain with him, you can shew 
him the point where Desaix will advance—for Kellerman does not even 
know that he is with the army.’ 

“T obeyed. I found Kellerman at the head of about six hundred 
horse, the remains of the cavalry with which he had been incessantly 
engaged through the day. I delivered the order of the First Consul. I 
had scarcely finished, when a fire of musquetry was heard from the left 
of the houses in Marengo. It was the attack which Desaix commenced. 
He advanced briskly with the 9th light troops against the head of the 
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Austrian column—this resisted feebly, but we paid dearly for its defeat, 
for our General fell in the first fire. He was on horseback behind the 9th 
regiment ; a ball passed through his heart, he perished in the moment 
when he decided the victory. 

* Kellerman moved the stant he heard the fire. He threw himself 
on this formidable column, traversed it from right to left, and cut it 
into several segments. Assailed in front, broken on the flanks, it dis- 
persed, and was pursued to the Bormida,. 

“The masses which had followed our left, no sooner perceived 
this disaster, than they began their retreat, and endeavoured to gain 
the bridge which they held in front of Alexandria; but the corps of 
Generals Lannes and Gardanne (the right wing of the army) had fin- 
ished their movements. The communication of the enemy was cut off ; 
all were obliged to lay down their arms. 

* The battle lost at mid-day, was completely gained at six o’clock. 

“ When the Austrian column was dispersed, I quitted the cavalry of 
General Kellerman and went to meet Desaix, whose troops I had seen 
display, when the Colonel of the 9th regiment informed me that he was 
nomore. * * * 

A simple aid-de-camp of General Desaix at the battle of Marengo, 
I only saw what my grade and the position in which I was placed, per- 
mitted me to see. What I have written beyond this, was related to me 
by the First Consul, who loved to revert to this day, and frequently told 
me how much inquietude it had given him, until the moment when 
Kellerman executed the charge which changed the face of affairs. 

** Since the fall of the Imperial government, pretended friends of this 
General have claimed, on his account, the honour of having spontane- 
ously made this charge. This pretension is too strong, and surely did 
not originate with the Gencral, whose share of glory was sufficiently 
great to have satisfied him. I the more readily believe this, because 
conversing with him several years after the battle, I reminded him that 
I had carried the orders of the First Consul to him, and he did not ap- 
pear to have forgotten it. * * * I will add some reflexions. 

** From the position which he occupied, General Desaix could not 
see General Kellerman. He had directed me to ask the First Consul 
to have him supported by cavalry. General Kellerman, on the other 
hand, could no more perceive, from the point where he was placed, the 
division of Desaix. It is even probable that he was ignorant of the ar- 
rival of this General, who had only yomed the army the evening before. 
Each was uninformed of the position of the other, while both were 
known to the First Consul; he alone could give unity to their move- 
ments, he alone could make their efforts coincide. 

“ The brilliant charge which Kellerman led, was decisive ; but if it 
had been made before the attack of General Desaix, it is probable that 
it would have had a very different result. Kellerman appeared to have 
been convinced of this, because he permitted the Austrian column to 
traverse our field of battle; suffered it to approach all the troops 
that we had still in line, without making the least movement to arrest 
it. If Kellerman did not charge sooner, it was because it was a mea- 
sure too serious, and the failure would have been without remedy. It 
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was necessary that thus charge should be a part of a general plan, which 
fell not within his proviice.”—Memoires de Duc de Rovigo, vol. i. ¢. 17. 


We must apologize to our readers for the long extracts we 
have made from this work, but it appears to us that Savary’s 
account of the battle of Marengo, which we have, however, been 
obliged to curtail, is the most distinet we have any where seen. 
On the point for which it was adduced, it appears to us conclu- 
sive. He wasthe messenger sent to request the co-operation 
of cavalry in the attack which Desaix proposed to make on the 
Austrian column—who carried to Kellerman the orders to 
charge, remained with him to point out the place and time of 
the charge, acted with the cavalry until its objects were accom- 
plished, when he separated to resume his own duties. If, as 
we have already remarked, his statements are not true, they 
must be wilfully and wantonly false. If we consider them as 
correct, the subsequent conduct of Bonaparte is readily under- 
stood. He praised Kellerman in the evening for having skil- 
fully and successfully performed what he was ordered to exe- 
cute. He called it a gallant and fortunate charge, but he did 
not ascribe to this officer a merit which, if this representation is 
correct, he certainly could not claim. 

There is another document which bears pointedly on this 
question. The bulletins of Bonaparte are stated by M. Bour- 
rienne, not to have been the most veracious state papers, be- 
cause they always presented to the public exactly that view and 
colouring of events which he wished to impose on his partizans 
and the world at large. The bulletin of the battle of Marengo, 
was prepared on the night succeeding the action. If Bonaparte 
had felt any envy or mortification at the act and success of Kel- 
lerman, nothing was more easy than to have slurred it over in 
a document which no one could publicly contradict. Yet it will 
be observed, notwithstanding the invidious compliment said to 
have been made to Bessicres and the guard, that no one, except 
Desaix, who acted with so much judgment in halting his di- 
vision and sending back for instructions, so much vigour in 
bringing his troops into the line of battle, and who perished in 
the charge bv which the victory was secured, is so pointedly and 
sO strongly commended as Kellerman. ‘General Kellerman, 
who, with his brigade of heavy cavalry, had all the day pro- 
tected the retreat of our left, executed a charge with so much 
vigour and so well-timed, that six thousand grenadiers and 
General Zach, chief of the staff, were made prisoners, and seve- 
ral of the enemy’s Generals were killed.” It again adds, ‘the 
heavy cavalry covered itself with glory.” And afterwards no- 
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tices the charge of the guards under Bessieres, which it says, 
‘‘completed the route of the enemy.” And, in the first pro- 
motion made of the officers who had distinguished themselves 
at Marengo, Kellerman received the appointment of General 
of Division. 

If, after this, Bonaparte was informed either by inspecting 
the private correspondence of his officers, as Bourrieune insinu- 
ated, or by friendly notices, which are never wanting on similar 
occasions, that Kellerman was assuming a merit, and setting 
up pretensions which he could not justly claim, it would inevi- 
tably produce some coolness, and a diminished value for the 
eharacter of that officer. 

Of all the officers who served with or under Bonaparte, De- 
gaix appears to have been the one whom, in the language of 
M. Bourrienne, “ he most loved, most esteemed, and most re- 
gretted.” 


** Bonaparte, jealous of some Generals whose rivalry and ambition 
he dreaded, never conceived, in this respect, the slightest uneasiness 
about Desaix. As moderate as he was capable, as modest as well-in- 
formed, mingling firmness with mildness, Desaix proved that he loved 
glory only for herself; and I know that every sentiment of political 
power and domination was a stranger to him. The friendship of Bo- 
naparte for him was carried even to enthusiasm.” Vol. iv. p. 114. 

** When we were alone, (on the evening of the battle of Marengo) I 
said to the First Consul, ‘ General, this is a fine victory ; you remem- 
ber what you said to me the other day of the pleasure you would take 
in returning to Paris, after striking a great blow in Italy. You ought 
to be satisfied.’ ‘ Yes, Bourrienne, I am satisfied, but Desaix ! 
Ah! how glorious would have been the day, if this evening I could 
have embraced him on the field of battle.” Vol. iv. p. 127. 


It is, however, not so much the public acts, as the private 
habits and the careless observations and opinions of Bonaparte 
and his contemporaries, that are to be sought in such a work as 
the one before us. We shall, therefore, confine the remainder 
of this article to those topics. 

One of the circumstances which will strike the readers of 
these volumes with most surprise, is the laborious life which 
Bonaparte constantly led. Such was the activity of his mind 
as well as body, that his life seemed to be one of incessant ex- 
citement and unremitted exertion. The world has heard much 
of his energy in the field of battle ; but, perhaps, are not aware 
that the same unwearied attention was carried into civil pur- 
suits—into the petty details and daily drudgery of his domestic 
administration. 'The post of private secretary would not haye 
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been an enviable station, were it not that the influence and im- 
portance which is generally attached, even to the least of those 
who compose the retinue of the great, apparently compensate 
them for many privations and the most abject servitude. M. 
Bourrienne seems to have been admirably calculated for this 
employment, and although disposed to complain at times of his 
endless labours, he yet looks back with great complacency on 
the days when he enjoyed the confidence of his old associate, and 
certainly discovers great anxiety after his dismissal, to gather 
any rumour which promised a reinstatement in his wearisome 
office. The following directions for the duties of M. Bourrienne, 
will shew the nature of his employment, and the minute atten- 
tion which Bonaparte paid to the details of public service. 


“The citizen Bourrienne shall be charged to open all the letters of the 
First Consul, and to present them to him at three different periods, (as 
soon as he rises, a quarter of an hour before dinner, and at eleven o’clock 
at night) each day ; instantly if they require immediate attention. 

“He shall analyze all those which are of a secondary interest, and 
shall write the decision that the First Consul shall give on each letter. 

** He shall have the superintendance of the topographical bureau, and 
a bureau for translation, where there shall be a German and an English 
clerk. Every day he shall present to the First Consul at the same hours, 


the journals of those countries, with a translation which shall be made of 


them, except the Italian journals, where it shall be only noted what the 
First Consul ought to read.” 

** It will be seen (says M. Bourrienne, after enumerating many other 
tasks that devolved upon him) by these instructions, the duties with 
which I was charged, and also how minutely Bonaparte entered into 
the details of his government. For my own part, I was sometimes 
frightened at the responsibility which hung over me, and the official 
labour which was imposed upon me in the instructions above mentioned, 
was not my only toil. Iwas obliged, besides, to write, under the dic- 
tation of the First Consul, during a great part of the day, or to decypher 
what he had written himself, which was the most troublesome of my 
occupations. I was so much confined, that I scarcely ever went out 
during the day. It was never possible for me to pass an evening abroad. 
Once a month, at most, I went without Bonaparte to the theatre, and 
there I could only remain until nine o’clock, for at this hour we recom- 
menced our labours.” Vol. iv. p. 58. 


Such was nearly the uniform tenor of his life while in Paris. 
After each meal, which generally occupied but a few minutes ; 
after each sitting of the Council; each levee, or each transient 
interruption, the well-known summons, ‘Come Bourrienne, 
let us go work,” was constantly heard, and these toils were con- 
tinued until one, two or three in the morning, according to the 
urgency of business. 
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The Duke of Rovigo, who was afterwards much in the habits 
of familiarity with Bonaparte, gives a similar account of his 
incessant labours. He imposed this duty on himseif because 
no portion of the administration was permitted to escape his 
attention. When with the army, his personal occupations were 
still more laborious. During the tiine when the Code Civil 
was under consideration, his Council of State met daily, and 
continued their discussions for three to four hours, and fre- 
quently some of the members were retained to dinner, that the 
debates might be continued. When he dined alone, he remained 
ten minutes at table, and retired to his cabinet. His aids com- 
plained that it required constitutions of iron to undergo the 
fatigues to which they were constantly exposed. When he had 
his encampment at Boulogne, he would frequently throw himself 
into a carriage at midnight at Paris, and set off for the coast, hait 
on the journey only a few minutes to eat a hasty meal ; and on 
his arrival at the army, mount instantly on horseback and em- 
ploy himself for ten or twelve hours in inspecting not only the 
great works which the army was constructing, but all the mi- 
nute points that appertained to the discipline and good order of 
the troops. ‘The day before the battle of Austerlitz, he inspected 
his army regiment by regiment, spoke to the troops, visited all 
the parks of heavy artillery, all the light batteries, and even 
went to examine the ambulances, and the different means pro- 
vided to remove the wounded from the field of battle, to see 
that all were in order. After the battle, he continued until late 
at night on the field, attending personally to the wounded, and 
did not retire until he had seen at their posts the officers whose 
duty it was to remove them to the hospitals. (Mem. de Rovigo. ) 
Such were the legitimate means by which Bonaparte gained 
victories, and secured, to so wonderful a degree, the attachment 
of his soldiers. 

The familiarity with which he lived with his secretary, was 
somewhat amusing. Bourrienne had the right of entrance into 
his chamber at all hours of the night, even when Bonaparte was 
so unfashionable, says M. Bourrienne, as to sleep with his wife. 
Josephine would then engage in any discussion that took place. 


** Bonaparte had two passions very strong—glory and war, He was 
never more gay than in camps, never more morose than when at rest. 
Monuments also pleased his imagination—projects of gigantic buildings 
filled better than any thing else the void in which inaction left him. He 
knew that monuments make a part of the history of nations, and bear 
testimony to their civilization long after the people themselves have dis- 
appeared from the earth. The following is one of his favourite ideas. 
‘A great reputation Is a great noise, the louder this is, the farther it ex~ 
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tends. Laws, institutions, monuments, nations—all perish, but fame 
remains, and is re-echoed amidst other generations.’ ‘ My power,’ he 
remarked at another time, ‘depends on my glory, and my glory on the 
victories I have gained. My power would fall, if I did not support its 
base by new victories and new glory. Conquest has made me what | 
am—conquests can alone maintain me.’ It was this thought which 
ruled him then, and which, probably, governed him always, and made 
him incessantly dream of new wars, and spread the germs of them over 
all Europe. 

‘** Bonaparte was not led by his disposition to esteem mankind, and 
the better he knew them, the more he despised them. This melancholy 
opinion of human nature that experience gives us, was justified to him 
by some striking examples. His severity was the result of this maxim, 
which he repeated often— There are but two levers to move men, fear 
and interest.’”* 


Our author asserts that Bonaparte was neither malevolent 
nor vindictive, nor sanguinary by character—though policy 
sometimes led him to acts of severity which must be regretted. 
That he did not, however, believe in friendship, which he con- 
sidered as a word—yet he mentions several individuals, as 
Desaix, Duroc, Sulkowski, and others, to whom he appears to 
have been strongly attached. 


** Bonaparte had for the sanguinary men of the revolution, and above 
all, for the regicides, the most profound aversion. How often has he 
not said to Cambaccrés, pinching him lightly on the ear, to soften, by 
this habitual familiarity, the, bitterness of his remark, ‘ My poor Cam- 
bacéres, EF can do n&hing for you, your case is clear; if ever the Bour- 
bons return, you will be hung.’ ” 


Yet M. Bourrienne might have remembered that notwith- 
standing these mauvaises plaisanteries, as Cambacerés termed 
them, this officer was always treated with the highest dis- 
tinction. 

In his personal habits, Bonaparte was temperate, almost 
abstemious. When his vigils continued until two or three o’clock 
in the morning, he would take a cup of chocolate as a refresh- 


* Cambacérés, Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, entertained a somewhat different 
opinion. “ How do you expect that we can make friends,” said he one day to Bo- 
naparte, when First Consul, ‘if we have not the means of giving them rare mor- 
sels. You know yourself that it is in a great measure by the table that we govern.”’ 

“When one has seen, (says our author.) the dinners of Cambaccrés and of some 
others, and has been in a situation to notice that nearly all the conversations of the 
day turned on the sumptuousness of these repasts and the delicavy of the viands, 
he will remain convinced of the immense influence of a good dinner on political 
affairs. Do the mind and the opinions depend then on the stomach? Cambacérés 
did not believe that there could be a good government without an excellent table. 
And his Flory. for each one has his own, was to learn that in all Paris, and even in 
Europe, his kitchen was celebrated. A feast which united all suffrages, was to him 
Friedland or Marengo.” Vol. iv. p. 255. 
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ment, He was almost fastidiously neat in his dress and person. 
He was excessively fond of the bath, passing two or three hours 
in one when he had leisure, increasing constantly the tempe- 
rature of the water; but this time was not wasted, for he was 
always listening to letters or journals which were read to him, 
or dictating despatches. 

One peculiarity in Bonaparte was his strong dislike to all 
persons who had made fortunes by what is usually termed 
speculations, by dealing in the funds, or as contractors. He 
considered them as preying on the public wealth. His sepa- 
ration from Bourrienne arose from circumstances of this nature. 
On the failure of a house in Paris, which had dealt largely in 
the funds, it was ascertained that M. Bourrienne had been a 
sleeping partner in the firm. And although he affirms that his 
interest was only involved in certain contracts for the supply of 
the army, it is probable that the First Consul thought it im- 
proper to retain in his intimate confidence one, whose fortunes 
the secrets of his cabinet could be made seriously to affect. 

He had strong prejudices against men of letters, considering 
them as good for nothing under any government. But for those 
engaged in the physical sciences, in mathematics, in chemistry, 
in pursuits in which the results were obvious and practical, he 
had much esteem. 

His weakest point, perhaps, was his sensibility to the attacks 
of the press, manifesting more vanity than ought to have be- 
longed to his high character. His aversion ¢0 free inquiry and 
discussion, led to many of the most unfortunate measures of his 
life, and as his power increased and became more unrestrained, 
his antipathy to the freedom of the press appears to have in- 
creased with it. He concealed from himself by this means, 
many of the dangers with which he was surrounded, undermined 
the foundations of his own greatness, and weakened, by his 
efforts to suppress public opinion, the moral power to which he 
was indebted for his own elevation. 

One of the distinguished characters of this drama, to whom 
M. Bourrienne appears to have been most attached, was the 
Empress Josephine. She was distinguished for affability, grace, 
benevolence, and the milder virtues, and, in her elevation, never 
forgot the companions and friends of her earlier life. She scarcely 
knew how to resist solicitations, and is represented as constantly 
opposed to Napoleon’s plans of aggrandizement, and extremely 
solicitous that he should not assume the purple. Indeed, she felt 
herself on a precipice, and knew that she was surrounded by ene- 
mies. At the head of these, our author places the brothers of 
Bonaparte. ‘They disliked her for her influence over her hus- 
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band, perhaps, also for her indiscretions. But their prejudices 
had a deeper source, when they began to reflect, after the ele- 
vation of Napoleon, how essential an heir had become to the 
continuance of his power, and the perpetuation of the greatness 
of his family. Hence, they instigated him perpetually to annul 
his marriage, and aggravated every cause of displeasure which 
his thoughtless partner had ever afforded him. 

After making every allowance for her goodness, her levity 
and indiscretion were almost inexcusable. During the absence 
of Bonaparte in Egypt, such were the rumours of her conduct 
that reached him, that he returned with a firm determination 
of separating from her, and nothing but his attachment to her 
children, particularly to Eugene, appears to have prevented it. 
On graver subjects, she gave afterwards no cause for dissatis- 
faction, but her extravagance was incorrigible, and her profu- 
sion perpetually leading to feuds with one who, though fond of 
splendour and magnificence himself, was yet of an exact and 
calculating temper, and was harrassed by the complaints of her 
creditors. On his return from Egypt, whilst his fortunes were 
still uncertain, he found her overwhelmed with debts to the 
amount of 1,200,000 francs, and although she only acknowledged 
one half, and her friend M. Bourrienne, contrived with 600,000 
to pay the whole, such had been the exorbitant and apparent 
extortion of the charges, yet Bonaparte suspected the hidden 
truth, and understood perfectly the evasion. It may give some 
idea of the nature of these debts, to mention that among the 
charges, were inserted thirty-eight costly hats in a month; 
plumes at 1500 francs, and essences at 800. Yet no sooner was 
she extricated from one difficulty, than she plunged into new 
excesses. ‘* You sometimes see my wife,” said Bonaparte to 
Bourrienne, in one of their latest interviews, ‘“‘go to her, and 
endeavour to reason with her about her foolish expenses. Every 
day I hear of new ones, this puts me to the torture. When I 
speak to her about them, I am disturbed, I get angry; she 
weeps, I pardon her, I pay her debts, she makes fine 
promises, but the next day the same acts are repeated, and 
the same scenes are forever renewed.” ‘ How can I help it, 
is it my fault?” exclaimed the good lady, when the subject was 
introduced, with a naiveté, says M. Bourrienne, that was at once 
touching and comic. ‘ They bring me fine things, they shew 
them to me, they praise them before me. I buy thei, they 
uever ask for the money, and then demand payment when I 
have none. This reaches his ears, and he gets angry. When 
[have money, Bourrienne, you know what I do with it. I give the 
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greater part of it to the unfortunate who come to ask it, to poor 
emigrants. Is it not my duty to give as much as possible !” 

The following anecdote may amuse some of our readers, 
and shew how difficult it is even for the great and good to tread 
in the thorny path of truth and integrity. 


** At the period of the marriage of Murat, Bonaparte had not much 
money; he, therefore, gave his sister a portion of only thirty thousand 
frances. Feeling, however, the necessity of making her a wedding pre- 
sent, and not having the means of purchasing one suitable for the 
occasion, he took a diamond necklace from his wife, and gave it to the 
bride. Josephine was by no means pleased with this arrangement, and 
set her head to work to devise the means of replacing her necklace. 

* Josephine knew that the celebrated jeweller, Foncier, had a mag- 
nificent collection of fine pearl, which had, as he said, belonged to 
Marie-Auntoinette; she had them brought, and found that they would 
make some very beautiful ornaments ; but to purchase them required two 
hundred and fifty thousand frances, and how could these be raised. 
Madame Bonaparte had recourse to Berthier, who was the Minister of 
War. Berthier, biting his nails as usual, proposed to close promptly a 
settlement of the credits for the hospitals in Italy, and as the contrac- 
tors, whose accounts were liquidated, had, in those days, much gratitude 
for their protectress, the pearls passed from the shop of Foncier into the 
hands of Madame Bonaparte. 

** The set of pearls were thus acquired, but there was another small 
difficulty of which Madame Bonaparte had not at first thought. How 
could she make use of a necklace bought without the privity of her hus- 
band. This was so much the more difficult, as the First Consul knew 
well that his wife had no money, and as he was, if I may use the ex- 
pression, a great meddler, he knew, or supposed that he knew all the 
jewels of Josephine. The pearls remained then for more than fifteen 
days in the possession of Madame Bonaparte, without her daring to 
make use of them. What a punishment fora woman! One fine day, 
however, not being able to restrain herself any longer, Josephine said 
to me, ‘ Bourrienne, there will be to-morrow a great concourse. [must 
absolutely wear my pearls; but you know him, he will grumble and 
scold if he observes them. Keep by me, Bourrienne, I pray, and if he 
asks me whence my pearls came, [ will answer, without hesitation, that 
I have had them a long time. 

“* Every thing happened as Josephine feared and hoped. Bonaparte, 
secing the pearls, did not fail to exclaim, ‘ Hey, what have you there. 
How fine you are to-day ! What do these pearls mean. It appears to me 
that | do not know them.’ ‘My God! yes you have seen them ten times. 
It is the necklace which the Cisalpine republic gave me that I have put 
in my hair.’ ‘ It seems to me, however—‘ Oh hold your tongue, ask 
Bourrienne, he will tell you so.’ * Well, Bourrienne, what do you say 
to thai—do you recollect them?’ * Yes, General, I remember perfectly 
well that [ have already seen them.’ I did not lie, for Madame Bona- 
parte had actually shewn them to me, and besides, Josephine had re- 
ceWwed a necklace of pearl from the Cisalpine Republic. but they were 
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incomparably less beautiful than the pearls of Foncier. Madame Bo- 
naparte acted her part with a charming dexterity; I did not perform 
badly the part of god-father which was assigned me in this little comedy, 
and Bonaparte suspected nothing. In seeing the assurance of Madame 
Bonaparte, I recalled involuntarily, the reflection of Susannah on the 
facility with which honest women can lie without betraying them- 
selves.” 


M. Bourrienne speaks constantly with great disrespect of the 
brothers of Bonaparte—of Louis more favourably than of the 
others. He considers them with Fouche, as forming a coterie 
who were constantly instigating to rash and violent measures, 
and particularly to a second marriage, in order to obtain a legiti- 
mate successor to his power. ‘They seemed conscious, according 
to our author, that his authority could not be transmitted to 
them. Between the brothers of Bonaparte and the friend of Jo- 
sephine, there was of course a constant hostility. Fouche, how- 
ever, seems to bear the great burthen of Bourrienne’s displea- 
sure. Every thing, and almost every person connected with the 
high police, as it is termed, is most violently and repeatedly as- 
sailed, and instances are unquestionably given of its inefficiency 
at some times, and its misrepresentations at others, and of the 
caution with which such an instrument ought to be used and trust- 
ed, even where it is employed. Fouché seems to have managed 
this formidable and suspicious machinery with more dexterity 
than any of his contemporaries. Even when removed from the 
ministry of police, he kept apparently a secret mastery over its 
operations, and amused himself by playing on his successors and 
rivals, and causing them to communicate to Napoleon state- 
ments which Fouché was aware his master would know to be 
absurd or false. Such for instance, as that Bourrienne had 
been at a secret meeting of the royalists in the Fauxbourg St. 
Germain, ona night when Fouche was apprised that Bourrienne 
had been working with Bonaparte in his cabinet until three 
o’clock in the morning. Bourrienne intimates that he himself 
had been the victim of the secret police ; but we doubt, even 
trom his own statement, whether it troubled itself much with 
his affairs. 

Of one distinguished statesman of his day, our author gives 
a character that does not accord with the general estimate of 
the world. 


*“ History will say as much good of M. de Talleyrand as his contem- 
poraries have said ill. When ina great, long and difficult career, a 
statesman has made and preserved many faithful friends, and has drawn 
on himself but few enemies, we must grant him the merit of a conduct 
wise and moderate, an honorable character, and a profound skill. It 
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is impossible to know thoroughly M. de Talleyrand, without being de- 
voted to hm. All who have had this advantage, judge him, without 
doubt, as I do.” Vol. ii. p. 39. 

‘“* M. de Talleyrand, almost alone among the ministers, did not flat- 
ter the First Consul, and was, without question, the one who served 
most faithfully, and was most useful to the First Consul and Emperor. 
When Bonaparte said to M. de Talleyrand, ‘ write such an order, and 
send it by a special messenger,’ this minister had the habit of not hur- 
rying himself, because he understood the character of the First Consul 
sufficiently well to distinguish between what passion dictated and what 
his reason would approve; in short, he appealed from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober. It was for want of making this distinction, that the three 
ministers I have named above, (Maret, Champagny and Savary) injured 
him on so many occasions ; and he himself was unhappy at having 
been obeyed when there was no longer an opportunity of reviewing his 
decisions. When it happened that M. de Talleyrand had suspended 
the execution of an order, Bonaparte never testified the least displeasure, 
and I ought to say, to his praise, that such delays were never the cause 
of the slightest reproach. When on the morning after an order had 
been given to this minister in a moment of passion, M. de Talleyrand 
came to transact business with the First Consul, the latter would inquire 
‘ Well, have you sent the courier?’ ‘I took care not to do it,’ replied 
the minister, ‘I did not think it proper to despatch him until I had 
shewn you my letter.’ Then, most frequently, the First Consul would 
add, * Well, on reflection do not send it.’ This is the conduct that 
ministers ought to have practised with Bonaparte.” Vol. v. p. 133. 


On every occasion Bourrienne speaks of M. de Talley- 
rand in similar terms. Savary delineates his character with a 
very different pencil. 

There are many other topics scattered over these volumes, 
on which we wished to present some of the views of our author, 
perhaps, to offer some observations, particularly the conspiracy 
of Georges and Pichegru, the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, 
and the trial of Moreau, but our limits forbid. We cannot, 
however, avoid saying, that among the paradoxical opinions 
which M. Bourrienne has advanced in these Memoirs, no one 
appears to us more singular than his suggestion that the con- 
spiracy of Georges and Pichegru was altogether the work of 
Fouché and his police. That he drew these emigrants and 
their associates from their retreats, assembled them in Paris, 
provided for their safety on their journey, and during their resi- 
dence in the capital, arranged their movements, procured for 
them interviews with the royalists and the disaffected revolu- 
tionists of Paris, managed them like unresisting and unsupecting 
instruments of his will, and finally, had them arrested when 
they discovered that they had been the dupes of infamous and 
complicated intrigues. Such a game continued through some 
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months, and implicating and involving many individuals of 
talents and character, seems to us to have required too much 
sagacity on one side, and too little on the other to be at all 
probable. 

We have read these Memoirs with some pleasure, but not 
with a high opinion of the author himself. It is easy to per- 
eeive that his situation has coloured many parts of his narrative, 
and it is rather mortifying to notice after his violent declama- 
tion against Bonaparte for the execution of the Duke d’Enghein, 
after his encomium on M. Chateaubriand, for having thrown up 
his appointments and offices on that occasion, his own anxious 
solicitude to be again reinstated in his ancient office, the eager- 
ness with which he caught at every report of a favourable ex- 
pression used towards him by Bonaparte, and the trembling of 
the limbs and the palpitation of the heart he experienced when- 
ever, on any occasion, he was summoned to the Emperor’s 
presence. It is certain that at that period he had no scruples— 
that he would have had no scruples at resuming the confidential 
post he once enjoyed. 


Art. I1.—The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philp Sidney, Knight. 
With a Life of the Author, and Illustrative Notes. By 


WILLIAM Gray, Esq. of Magdalen College and the Inner 
Temple. 13829. 


THE reputation of Sir Philip Sidney as a knight and a gen- 
tleman, is familiar to every body, and may be summed up in the 
following apostrophe to a Preux Chevalier, which is a perfect 
picture of that old-fashioned character. ‘‘ And now I dare say,” 
exclaims Sir Bohort in the Morte Arthur, “that Sir Launcelot 
there thou liest; thou were never matched of none earthly 
hands. And thou were the curtiest knight that ever bare shield. 
And thou were the truest freende to thy lover that ever bestrode 
horse. And thou were the truest lover of a sinful man that 
ever loved woman. And thou were the goodliest person that 
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ever came among prece (press) of knyghtes. And thou were 
the meekest man and the gentillest that ever ate in hal among 
ladies. And thou were the sternest knight to thy mortal foe, 
that ever put spere in rest.”’ But his renown asa scholar and 
a poet, though equally high among his contemporaries, has not 
proved so enduring ; and many of our readers, we have no doubt, 
will be surprised to learn what immense literary honours have 
been showered down upon this rival of Bayard, and right worthy 
successor of Chandos and Du Guesclin. We are informed by 
his biographers that no fewer than two hundred authors have 
borne testimony to his merits. He had not attained his twen- 
tieth year when he was honoured with the friendship and the 
correspondence of Hubert Languet—then an old man, univer- 
sally esteemed in Europe for his learning, integrity and political 
wisdom. ‘The muse of Spenser, which he patronized, and the 
graver pen of Camden, united in eulogizing him. ‘The two 
universities poured out three volumes of scholastic lamentation 
over his untimely grave. The ‘ Royal Solomon,” King James I. 
wrote his epitaph both in Latin and English. An elegant scholar 
would have no other inscription upon his own tomb-stone, save 
that he had been “tutor to Sir Philip Sidney ;” and Lord 
Brooke—the well-known Fulke Greville—took the same means 
of perpetuating the memory of his intimacy with that accom- 
plished person. Some, perhaps a considerable portion, of this 
popularity and renown, was, doubtless, owing to the favour of 
Elizabeth and the influence of Leicester. But long after these 
transient causes had ceased to operate, men of learning and 
taste spoke of his literary talents with high, and even with ¢z- 
alted praise. Dr. Young characterizes the “ Arcadia,” as the 
“charm of ages.” Johnson, in the preface to his Dictionary, 
associates Sidney with Spenser, as an authority in our lan- 
guage—as a writer, in whose works all the richness, variety 
and compass of English poetic diction have been displayed. And 
what is still more extraordinary, the sober and elegant Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, speaks of our author as ‘the greatest poet and 
the noblest genius of any that have left writings [subaudi, of a 
certain sort] behind them, or published in ours or any other 
language—a person born capable not only of forming the 
greatest idea, but leaving the noblest example, if the length of 
his life had been equal to the excellence of his wit and his 
virtues.” 

It is, on the other hand, quite amusing to contrast with these 
high-flown panegyrics, the dogmatical and contemptuous criti- 
cism of Horace Walpole, who treats the reputation of Sidney 
as a hum of the first magnitude. ‘The remarks of this Icono- 
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clast by profession—this wayward and opiniated sceptic, whose 
perverse delight it was to doubt where others believed, and 
decry what all the world adimired—may be found in his Cata- 
logue of Royal and Noble Authors in the notice of Fulke Greville. 
It is due to him, however, to state that some of our contem- 
poraries have shewn themselves inclined to the same way 
of thinking. ‘This wide diversity of opinion as to the merits of 
a person, in every point of view so interesting, is calculated 
to awaken the liveliest curiosity, and will, no doubt, supersede 
the necessity of an apology for troubling our readers with a few 
remarks suggested by the volume under review. 

As we snall confine ourselves principally to the literary cha- 
racter of Sir PhilipSidney, and to that character, as it is exhib- 
ited in the work before us, we shall only remind our readers 
that he acted a most conspicuous part in the affairs of his time 
that after receiving a liberal education, he was appointed at 
the early age of twenty-one, ambassador to the Court of the 
Emperor Rodolph—that his influence with Elizabeth’s govern- 
ment was deemed considerable enough to be put in requisition 
by Du Plessis Mornay, on behalf of the Huguenots—that hap- 
pening to be at Paris on the dreadful night of the St. Bartholo- 
mew, he conceived against the Catholics a hostility unusually 
intense even in that age of bigotry and persecution, and by 
a remonstrance published in this miscellany, did confessedly 
more, than any single person, to prevent the marriage of the 
Queen with the Duke d’ Alencon—that his mother was a sister, 
and himself the favourite relative and presumptive heir of the 
insolent Leicester—and finally, that in the campaign of 1586, 
against the Spaniards in the Low Countries, he received a 
mortal wound at the battle of Zutphen, and died a few days 
afterwards, the death of a knight and a christian, at the age of 
only thirty-two years. 

It is obvious to observe that the hasty productions of one wha 
died at so early an age, and was so deeply engaged in the affairs 
of active life, ought not to be brought into comparison with the 
master-pieces of professed authors. It is not very common to 
see men of business or men of fashion—and Sidney united in 
himself both these characters—even in this age of universal 
authorship—-leaving behind them, in the maturity of their 
faculties, any thing that may challenge the attention of pos- 
terity. Weare, therefore, bound in fairness to look upon these 
remains with an indulgent eye—non enim, as Cicero has it, res 
laudanda, sed spes. Considering the pieces in the miscellany 
before us, rather as promises of future excellence, than as the 
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{ finished works of a ripe mind, we think that they entitle their : f 
) author, if not to all the praise that has been bestowed upon ti 
them, at least toa good share of it. . 
| The pieces collected in the volume before us, are all the ; 
works of Sir Philip Sidney, except the Arcadia and the Psalms. 7 
They are as follows: 1. The defence of Poesy. 2. Astrophel I 
and Stella. 3. Miscellaneous Poems. 4. The Lady of May, bh 
a Masque. 5. A Letter to Queen Elizabeth in the year 15-0, " 
dissuading her from marrying Monsieur, (the then Duke of | 
Anjou.) 6. A Discourse in defence of the Earl of Leicester. 3 | 
7. Letters. Of these, the first is the most elaborate of his r 
prose compositions, and, in our opinion, by far the most able ( 
and finished of his works. Walpole gives the preference to the { 
i Defence of Leicester; but the truth is, that he does not seem , 
to have even read the fine essay which we have just mentioned. 
So far was the vindication alluded to, from being regarded by the 1 


author and his friends as a master-piece, that it was never pub- 
lished until the Sidney papers appeared in the course of the last 
century. As an argument, it is admitted to be a failure; nor, } 
indeed, could it be otherwise, for the conduct of the base and 
tyrannical favourite was altogether indefensible. Accordingly, 
Sir Philip takes much more pains to clear up the doubts thrown 
upon the bluod of the Dudleys, than to refute the graver charges 
set forth in “Father Parson’s Green Coat,” and other publi- 
lications of the exiled Catholics. Upon these charges, he takes 
issue in the old feudal way. He pleads “ not guilty” in round 
terms—tells his adversary he “lies in his throat,” and gives 
him to be informed, that ‘he (Sir Philip) will be ready to jus- 
tify upon him in any place of Europe, where he shall assign 
; him a free place of coming, within three months after the pub- 
lishing of these presents.” Certainly we are not to look to a 
controversy settled by wager of battle, for the very best speci- 
men of dialectics. The letter to Queen Elizabeth is a produc- 
| tion, in every point of view, of a much higher order. It is writ- 
| ten, as Hume observes, with ‘ unusual elegance of expression, 
as well as force of reasoning ;’ and Zouch has not secrupled to 
claim for it the honour of having rescued England from the 
tyranny of a foreign race. It is hard to say what determined 
Elizabeth ultimately to reject her youthful lover, or whether 
that vain old coquette ever seriously entertained the idea of a 
marriage so outrageously disproportionate and unsuitable. It is 
certain, however, that the flirtation was become alarmingly warm 
and vehement, and that even Burleigh and Walsingham consid- 
ered the ‘ maiden reiga”’ as at an end, when this young champion 
came to the rescue. That Elizabeth was far from being indif- 
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ferent to her suitor, and that it was quite a perilous undertaking 
to canvass his pretensions too freely, may be inferred fromthe 
cruel punishment inflicted on the author and publisher of a 
pamphlet written about the same time, entitled, “The Diseove- 
rie of the Gaping Gulph, whereinto England is like to be swal- 
lowed by a French marriage, if the Lorde forbid not the bands 
by letting her Majestie see the sin and punishment thereof.” 
These two pragmatical patriots— Stubbs, a member of Lincolna’s 
Inn, and Page, a printer—were condemned to lose their right 
hands as libeliers, and underwent that sentence without mercy. 
This shocking piece of barbarity was witnessed by the learned 
Camden. It is, by the bye, a fair specimen of the humanity of 
those times—distinguished above all others, by the cultivation 
of what scholars call the (itera humaniores, and by an astonishing, 
perhaps, unparalleled developement of talent in every intellec- 
tual pursuit, whether in active or speculative life. 

“The Defence of Poesy” is supposed to have been written 
about losl—a year after Spenser is conjectured to have com- 
menced the Fairy Queen, and sixteen years before the first 
plays of Shakspeare that made their appearance in print— 
Romeo and Juliet and Richard the Second aud Third—were 
given tothe world. We are not disposed to dissemble that we 
have conceived from this admirable essay—written when its au- 
thor was only twenty-seven years of age—a very high idea of 
Sir Philip’s talents. It is a masterly exposition of the subject, 
and as the book is but rarely to be met with in this country, we 
shall furnish our readers with pretty copious extracts from it. For 
although the very cause which is said to have produced it, has 
long ago ceased to operate and even to exist, there is still, and 
ever will be, a considerable party entertaining the opinions so 
ably combated here. If we are to take what our author says, 
au pied de la lettre, ‘he had most just cause to make a_ pitiful 
defence of poor poetry, which, from almost the highest esti- 
mation of learning, was fallen to be the laughing-stock of child- 
ren.” It is certain that through a long tract of time, her voice 
had been almost mute in England. With the exception of 
Surrey, Wyat and Sackville—meritorious, but still inferior 
poets—two centuries had passed away without producing a 
single name worthy to be had in remembrance by posterity. 
Chaucer and Gower, as we observed on a former occasion, had 
hitherto found as few successors as Dante and Petrarch; while 
in both countries, the national literature, after this period of 
darkness, ‘‘ burst forth into sudden blaze” about the same time, 
or at no very great interval. It is not improbable that this co- 
meidence in so striking a state of facts, was produced by some 
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general cause—at least, by some cause common both to Italy 
and England. But however that may be, the revival of poetry 
had to encounter in the latter, an obstacle altogether unknown 
in the former country. This was the rigorous, self-mortifying 
fanaticism of the Puritans. We do not mean to derogate from 
the merit of this sect, whose stern discipline, like that of their 
archetypes in heathen antiquity, the Stoics, was so admirably 
fitted for a period of trial and fiery persecution, and taught so 
many patriots and heroes to think, to act, and to die, as becomes 
men devoted to duty and to liberty. We are too well aware 
what the world—what we in particular, owe to the Long Par- 
liament, and who they were that most zealously promoted the 
reforms which it made in the Constitutional Law of England. 
It is no serious objection with us, as it seems to have been with 
Hume, to Hampden, Vane, Pym, &c. that their leisure momeuts 
were devoted to the worship of God, after their own fashion, how- 
ever uncouth that fashion, instead of being employed, as such 
moments were wont to be by Brutus and his compeers, in literary — 
studies or elegant social converse. But highly as we appreciate 
the political services of these great men, we must be allowed to 
dissent from some of their views of human nature. Their 
imaginations were so strongly possessed with what they con- 
sidered as the abominations of idolatry in those “gay religions 
full of pomp and gold,” from which they were desirous of 
purging England, that they could tolerate in the church nothing 
but the most absolute simplicity of forms, and the severest spiri- 
tuality in worship. ‘The same modes of thought, were naturally 
extended to other subjects. In this vale of tears, how absurd, 
how criminal, was it to be gay! How could a being, account- 
able for every idle thought, indulge his fancy, with impunity, in 
vain and chimerical figments, in foolish dreams of what he 
never could expect, or should never wish to see realized! When 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was evil only, 
and his whole being was so infected with the taint of original 
sin, that a life of ascetic abstinence, uninterrupted devotion, and 
penitential tears, could not, without the influences of His 
grace, restore his fallen nature—amidst the temptations of the 
world, the flesh and the devil—was it safe to inflame the mind 
with visions of pleasure and beauty, and to stimulate the senses 
by the soft delights, the syren melody, the false enchantments 
of poetry and song? The curse of idolatry was denounced against 
him, if his hands should make a graven image of divinity; was 
there no guilt in gloating with secret fondness and almost with 
adoration upon the indwelling images of false gods and their ob- 
scenities, which the books of old bards and a quaint mythology 
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would raise up in his mind? We, of course, speak only of those 
who pushed these opinions to the greatest extreme. We know 
that a generation or two after Sidney’s work was published, 
Milton—puritan as he was in many respects, to his heart’s 
core—maintained the same opinions, and uttered them with in- 
comparably greater power, in his own gorgeous and magnificent 
prose. We are, also, aware that the biography of Col. Hutch- 
inson and his accomplished wife, exhibit the same character, 
when it had been much softened down by time and social inter- 
course, in the most amiable and winning form. But in Sidney’s 
time, there was all the exaggeration of a new-born zeal in that 
sect. They carried on their hostilities against idols of all sorts, 
or what they deemed so, recentibus odiis, as Tacitus expresses 
it—with the keenness of personal resentment, with the unsparing 
fury of a tumultuary insurrection. 

But, independently of religious opinions, there is a standing 
party in all countries—especially in this—which wage war 
against poetry, as proving nothing—as leading to no practical 
results—as doing nothing to advance the “greatest good of the 
greatest number.” This objection comes from the ut:difarian 
and the economist, and it is not the first time that we have had 
occasion to advert to it. 


O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge dectors of the Stoic fur, 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 
Praising the lean and hollow abstinence. 


One answer to the dogmas of this school, is the same that 
was made to the Stoics two thousand years ago. ‘They aim at 
a degree of perfection—if apathy ¢s perfection—quite inconsis- 
tent with the nature of man and his relation to the world about 
him. They treat him as if he were no-body, but all under- 
standing—a mere mathematical machine, whose only object is 
to know, whose only business is to reason, and whose whole con- 
duct in life is to be a sort of practical demonstration. All in- 
stinctive impulse, however generous; all uncalculating affection, 
however sweet and consoling; all feeling, in short—unguarded, 
natural feeling—is unworthy of a rational being, much more of 
a supremely wise man. According to this theory, taste, and the 
sense of beauty and of melody, were given us in vain. Imagi- 
nation is no part of our original nature, but a consequence, 
rather, aud proof of its corruption. Nature is lovely in vain. 
Nay, it is worse than in vain that she has poured her bounties 
forth with such a lavish hand, and covered the earth with odours, 
fruits and flowers—with so many sources of enjoyment—with se 
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many scenes of magnificence and attraction—all, but to delude, 
to ensnare and to destroy us! Every thing about us, and within 
us, and above us, is full of poetry—for every thing is full of 
sublimity and beauty—every thing is calculated to inspire ad- 
miration or awaken love in rational creatures and in them 
alcne—vet to enjoy the very pleasures—to cultivate the very 
perceptions and faculties that most distinguish them from the 
brutes that perish, is folly or worse, in the opinions of those 
who talk, in the loftiest strain, of the privileges and pre-emi- 
nence of human reason! But there is another objection to this 
prosaic morality, and a more serious one, than that of its being 
either morose and ungainly in itself, or inconsistent with the 
constitution and analogies of nature. It tends to harden, and, 
consequently, to corrupt the heart, by perverting the under- 
standing. ‘There is a saying of Theophrastus, (we believe it is) 
which, as we interpret it, expresses our idea very pointedly — 
wev Aovyov, Acyov. "Those who exact a reason 
for every thing, destroy reason itself.* This is certainly true 
of morality. No one is in a surer way to become completely 
roué—to use a coarse but expressive word—to quibble away all 
sound principles, and kindly, sincere and generous sensibility, 
than he who attempts to reduce this utilitarian system rigidly 
to practice. It is ex vi termini calculating. Every thing is 
suinmed up in that word. Even supposing a man to do all the 
duties of life with scrupulous punctuality on calculation, he would 
be the most unamiable (however respectable) being alive. But 
the tendency of that system is still worse: it is demoralizing, 
because, for many of our strongest natural feelings it is difficult 
to assign any reason, which a subtle dialectician may not render 
very questionable—and the dialecticians trained in this cold 
and heartless school, are sure to be not only subtle, but cap- 
tious. They are taught to consider every thing as matter of 
proof, and they soon learn to treat every thing as subject to 
controversy. Nothing is safe or sacred—there is no sanctuary 
in the heart into which the profane voice of doubt is not allowed 
to penetrate—there are no titles to veneration and love, which 
have been consecrateg by universal acquiescence. Whatever 
the shallow and self-sufficient reason of the sceptic does not 
fully approve, is regarded as a prejudice, and in his theory, no 
prejudice can be salutary. The result is universal doubt, and in 
many cases—chastity for instance—even to doubt, is to be defiled. 

ui deliberant descivere. Why should a man love his child with 
such a blind, doating, self-devoted love? Why should it be 


* Le raisonnement en bannit la raison.—Moliere. 
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considered as so exalted 2 virtue to love one’s country—te 
most miserable spot on earth, perhaps—an Ithaca for exam- 
ple—so much, as not only to prefer it, as Ulysses did, to one’s 
own immortality ; but to regard its prosperity as of more con- 
sequence than the happiness of the whole world besides, and 
to act accordingly? Such feelings, if not, in fact, mere preju- 
dices, are so much like them that it were extremely dangerous 
to suffer them to be seriously drawn into question. We do not 
speak theoretically upon this subject. We have seen them 
drawn into question within the last forty years, and the discus- 
sion of them has been attended with precisely such consequences 
as we should have anticipated, @ priori. 

True poetry—like tine eloquence—is the voice of nature ap- 
pealing to the heart with its utmost sublimity and power. — Its 
precepts differ from those of philosophy only in their effect. 
Instead of teaching merely, it persuades, elevates, inspires. Tt 
excites a feeling where the other leaves only an opinion or a 
maxim. It proposes examples of ideal excellence, and raises 
Virtue into heroism. “ ‘The Scripture also affords us a divine 
pastoral drama in the Song of Svlomon, consisting of two per- 
sons and a double chorus, as Origen rightly judges. And the 
Apocalypse of St. John, is the majestic image of a high and 
stately tragedy, shatting up and intermingling her solemn scenes 
and acts with a seven-fuld chorus of hallelujahs and harping 
symphonies ; and this my opinion, the grave authority of Pareus 
commenting that book is sufficieut to confirm. Or if occasion 
shall serve, to imitate those magnific odes and hymns, where 
in Pindarus and Callimachus are in most things worthy, some 
others in their frames judicious, in their matter most and end 
faulty. But those frequent songs throughout the law and pro- 
phets beyond all these, not in their divine argument alone, but 
in the very critical art of composition, may be easily made ap- 
pear over all the kinds of lyric poetry to be incomparable. Those 
abilities wheresoever they be found, are the inspired gift of God 
rarely bestowed, but yet to some (though most abuse) i in every 
nation; and are of power, beside the otlice of a pulpit, to inbreed 
and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and public ci- 
vility, to allay the perturbations of the mind and set the affec- 
tions in right tune; to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns, 
the throne and equipage of God’s almightiness, and what he 
works and what he suffers to be wrought with high providence 
in his church ; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, 
the deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations, doing valiantly 
through faith against the enemies of Christ. And lastly, what- 
soever in religion is holy and sublime. in virtue amiable or 
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grave; whatsoever hath passion or admiration in all the changes 
of that which is called fortune from without, or the wily subtle- 
ties or refluxes of man’s thoughts from within; all these things 
with a solid and treatable smoothness to point out and describe. 
Teaching over the whole book of sanctity and virtue, through 
all the instances of example, with such delight to those especi- 
ally of soft and delicious temper, who will not so much as look 
upon truth herself unless they see her elegantly dressed ; that 
whereas the paths of honesty and good life appear now rugged 
and difficult, though they indeed be easy and pleasant, they will 
then appear to all men both easy and pleasant, though they 
were rugged and difficult indeed.” * 

But, without pursuing this important speculation any further 
for the present, we proceed to our quotations. 


* And may I not presume a little farther, to show the reasonableness 
of this word ‘ vates,’ and say, that the holy David’s Psalms are a divine 
Poem? If Udo, L shall not do it without the testimony of great learned 
men, both ancient and modern. But even the name of Psalms will 
speak for me, which, being interpreted, is nothing but Songs: then, 
that it is fully written in metre, as all learned Hebricians agree, although 
the rules be not yet fully found. Lastly, and principally, his handling 
his prophecy, which is merely poetical, For what else is the awaking 
his musical instruments; the often and free changing of persons ; his 
notable prosopopa@ias, when he maketh you, as it were, see God coming 
in his majesty; his telling of the beasts’ joyfulness, and hills leaping, 
but a heavenly poesy; wherein, almost, he showeth himself a passion- 
ate lover of that unspeakable and everlasting beauty, to be seen by the 
eyes of the mind, only cleared by faith? But, truly, now, having named 
him, I fear I seem to profane that holy name, applying it to poetry, 
which is, among us, thrown down to so ridiculous an estimation. But 
they that, with quiet judgments, will look a little deeper into it, shall 
find the end and working of it such, as, being rightly applied, deserveth 
not to be scourged out of the church of God. 

** But now let us see how the Greeks have named it, and how they 
deemed of it. The Greeks named him comr7jv, which name hath, as 
the most excellent, gone through other languages; it cometh of this 
word tociv, which is to make ; wherein, | know not whether by luck or 
wisdom, we Englishmen have met with the Greeks in calling him ‘a 
maker,’ which name, how high and incomparable a title it is, I had 
rather were known by marking the scope of other sciences, than by any 
partial allegation. There is no art delivered unto mankind, that hath 
not the works of nature for its principal object, without which they 
could not consist, and on which they so depend, as they become actors 
and players, as it were, of what nature will have set forth. So doth the 
astronomer look upon the stars, and by that he seeth set down what 
order nature hath taken therein. So doth the geometrician and the 
arithmetician, in their diverse sorts of quantities. So doth the musician, 
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in times, tell you, which by nature agree, which not. The natural phi- 
losopher thereon hath his name ; and the moral philosopher standeth 
npon the natural virtues, vices, or passions of man: and follow nature, 
saith he, therein, and thou shalt not err. The lawyer saith what men 
have determined. The historian, what men have done. The gram- 
marian speaketh only of the rules of speech; and the rhetorician and 
logician, considering what in nature will soonest prove-and persuade, 
thereon give artificial rules, which still are compassed within the circle 
of a question, according to the proposed matter. The physician weigh- 
eth the nature of man’s body, and the nature of things helpful and 
hurtful unto it. And the metaphysic, though it be in the second and 
abstract notions, and therefore be counted supernatural, yet doth he, 
indeed, build upon the depth of nature. Only the poet, disdaining to 
be tied to any such subjection, lifted up with the vigour of his own in- 
vention, doth grow, in effect, into another nature: in making things 
either better than nature bringeth forth, or quite anew ; forms such as 
uever were in nature, as the heroes, demigods, Cyclops, chimeras, furies, 
and such like ; so as he goeth hand in hand with nature, not enclosed 
within the narrow warrant of her gifts, but freely ranging within the 
zodiac of his own wit. Nature never set forth the earth in so rich 
tapestry as divers poets have done; neither with so pleasant rivers, 
truitful trees, sweet-smelling flowers, nor whatsoever else may make 
the too-much loved earth more lovely; her world is brazen, the poets 
only deliver a golden.” pp. 8-10. 


After pursuing the same idea somewhat farther, he divides 
poetry into three great classes: the religious, as the Psalms, 
and the philosophical or didactic, and the purely édca/. 


““'Phese be subdivided into sundry more special denominations: the 
most notable be the heroic, lyric, tragic, comic, satyric, iambic, elegiac, 
pastoral, and certain others; some of these being termed according to 
the matter they deal with: some by the sort of verse they liked best to 
write in; for indeed the greatest part of poets have apparelled their 
poetical inventions in that numerous kind of writiig which is called 
verse. Indeed but apparelled verse, being but an ornament, and no 
cause to poetry, since there have been many most excellent poets that 
never versitied, and now swarm many versifiers that need never answer 
to the name of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate so excellently 
as to give us effigiem justi imperti, the portraiture of a just empire, under 
the name of Cyrus, as Cicero saith of him, made therein an absolute 
heroical poem. So did Heliodorus, in his sugared invention of that 
picture of love in Theagenes and Chariclea; and yet both these wrote 
in prose; which I speak to show, that it is not rhyming and versing 
that maketh a poet; (no more than a long gown maketh an advocate, 
who, though he pleaded in armour, should be an advocate and no 
soldier ;) but it is, that feigning notable images of virtues, vices, or what 
else, with that delightful teaching, which must be the right describing 
note to know a poct by. Although, indeed, the senate of poets bave 
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chosen verse as their fittest raiment ; meaning, as in matter they passed 
all in all, so in manner to go beyond them; not speaking, table-talk 
fashion, or like men in a dream, words as they chanceably fall from 
the mouth, but piecing each syllable of each word by just proportion, 
according to the dignity of the subject.” p. 14. 


He next proceeds to shew that poets are the most effective 
teachers of morality. 


** Now, therefore, it shall not be amiss, first, to weigh this latter sort 


of poetry by his works, and then, by his parts; and if in neither of 


these anatomies he be commendable, 1 hope we shall receive a more 
favourable sentence. ‘This purifying of wit, this enriching of memory, 
enabling of judgment, and enlarging of conceit, which commonly we 
call learning, under what name soever it come forth, or to what imme- 
diate end svever it be directed ; the final end is, to lead and draw us to 
as high a perfection as our degenerate souls, made worse by their clay 
lodgings, can be capable of: this, according to the inclination of man, 
bred many formed impressions: for some that thought this felicity 
principally to be gotten by knowledge, and no knowledge to be so high 
or heavenly as to be acquainted with the stars, gave themselves to 
astronomy ; others, persuading themselves to be demi-gods, if they 
knew the causes of things, became natural and supernatural philoso- 
phers. Some an admirable delight drew to music; and some the cer- 
tainty of demonstrations to the mathematics ; but all, one and other, 
having this scope, to know, and by knowledge to lift up the mind from 
the dungeon of the body to the enjoying his own divine essence. But 
when, by the balance of experience, it was found that the astronomer, 
looking to the stars, might fall in a ditch; that the inquiring philoso- 
pher might be blind in himself; and the mathematician might draw 
forth a straight line with a crooked heart ; then lo! did proof, ‘the over- 
ruler of opinions, make manifest, that all ‘these are but serving sciences, 
which as they have a private end in themselves, so yet are they all di- 
rected to the highest end of the mistress knowledge, by the Greeks 
ealled dpyitextovmy, which stands, as I think, in the knowledge of a 
man’s self; in the ethic and politic consideration, with the end of well 
doing, and not of well knowing only: even as the saddler’s next end 
is to make a good saddle, but his farther end, to serve a nobler faculty, 
which is horsemanship; so the horseman’s to soldiery ; and the soldier 
not only to have the skill, but to perform the practice of a soldier. So 
that the ending end of all earthly learning being virtuous action, 
those skills that most serve to bring forth that, have a most just title to 
be princes over all the rest; wherein, if we can show it rightly, the 
poet is worthy to have it before any other competitors.”” pp. 15, 16. 


He then compares the poet with the moral philosopher and 
the historian, and after pointing out some defects in the methods 
of these latter, proceeds as follows :— 


‘“* Now doth the peerless poet perform both; for whatsoever the phi- 
losopher saith should be done, he giveth a perfect picture of it, by some 
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one by whom he presupposeth it was done, so as he coupleth the genc- 
ral notion with the particular example. A perfect picture, I say ; for 
he yieldeth to the powers of the mind an image of that whereof the 
philosopher bestoweth but a wordish description, which doth neither 
strike, pierce, nor possess the sight of the soul, so much as that other 
doth. For as, in outward things, to a man that had never seen an ele- 
phant, or a rhinoceros, who should tell him most exquisitely all their 
shape, colour, bigness, and particular marks? or of a gorgeous palace, 
an architect, who, declaring the full beauties, might well make the 
hearer able to repeat, as it were, by rote, all he had heard, yet should 
never satisfy his inward conceit, with being witness to itself of a true 
living knowledge ; but the same man, as soon as he might see those 
beasts well painted, or that house well in model, should straightway 
grow, without need of any description, to a judicial comprehending of 
them: so, no doubt, the philosopher, with his learned*definitions, be it 
of virtues or vices, matters of public policy or private government, re- 
plenisheth the memory with many infallible grounds of wisdom, which, 
notwithstanding, lie dark before the imaginative and judging power, if 
they be not illuminated or figured forth by the speaking picture of poesy. 

“Tully taketh much pains, and many times not without poetical 
helps, to make us know the force love of our country hath in us. Let 
us but hear old Anchises, speaking in the midst of Troy’s flames, or see 
Ulysses, in the fullness of all Calypso’s delights, bewail his absence 
from barren and beggarly Ithaca. Anger, the stoics said, was a short 
madness ; let but Sophocles bring you Ajax on a stage, killing or whip- 
ping sheep and oxen, thinking them the army of Greeks, with their 
chieftains Agamemnon and Menelaus ; and tell me, if you have not a 
more familiar insight into anger, than finding in the schoolmen his genus 
and difference? See whether wisdom and temperance in Ulysses and 
Diomedes, valour in Achilles, friendship in Nisus and Euryalus, even 
to an ignorant man, carry not an apparent shining ; and, contrarily, the 
remorse of conscience in C&dipus; the soon-repenting pride in Aga- 
memnon ; the self-devouring cruelty in his father Atreus ; the violence 
of ambition in the two Theban brothers ; the sour sweetness of revenge 
in Medea; and to fall lower, the Terentian Gnatho, and our Chaucer’s 
Pandar, so expressed, that we now use their names to signify their 
trades: and finally, all virtues, vices, and passions so in their own 
natural states laid to the view, that we seem not to hear of them, but 
clearly to see through them.” pp. 19, 20. 


He observes that in moral teaching, the difficulty lies not in 
shewing what ought to be done, but in moving men to act up to 
their admitted principles, by a proper discipline of the heart 
and the influence of weil-tempered affection. 


“Now, therein, of all sciences, (I speak still of human, and 
according to the human conceit) is our poet the monarch. For he 
doth not only show the way, but giveth so sweet a prospect into the 
way, as will entice any man to enter mto it: nay he doth, as if your 
journey should he through a fair vineyard, at the very first give 
you a cluster of grapes, that full of that taste you may long to pass 
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farther. He beginneth not with obscure definitions, which must blur 
the margin with interpretations, and load the memory with doubtful- 
ness, but he cometh to you with words set in delightful proportion, either 
accompaimed with, or prepared for, the well-enchanting skill of music ; 
and with « tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you with a tale which holdeth 
children from play, and old men from the chimney-corner;* and, pre- 
tending no more, doth intend the winning of the mind from wicked- 
ness to virtue ; even as the child is often brought to take most whole- 
some things, by hiding them in such other as have a pleasant taste : 
which, if one should begin to tell them the nature of the aloes or rhu- 
barbarum they should receive, would sooner take their physic at their 
ears than at their mouth: so is it im men; (most of whom are childish 
in the best things, till they be cradled in their graves ;) glad they will 
be to hear the tales of Hercules, Achilles, Cyrus, Auneas ; and hearing 
them, must needs hear the right description of wisdom, valour and jus- 
tice; which, if they had been barely (that is to say philosophically) set 
out, they would swear they be brought to school again. ‘That imitation 
whereot poetry is, hath the most conveniency to nature of all other : 
insomuch that, as Aristotle saith, those things which in themselves are 
herrible, as cruel battles, unnatural mongers, are made, in poetical 
imitation, delightful. Truly, | have knowfmen, that even with reading 
Amadis de Gaule, which, God knoweth, wanteth much of a perfeet 
poesy, have found their hearts moved to the exercise of courtesy, libe- 
rality, and especially courage. Who readeth Aineas carrying old An- 
clises on his back, that wisheth not it were his fortune to perform so 
excellent an act?) Whom doth not those words of Turnus move (the 
tale of Turnus having planted his image in the imagination) 


fugientem hee terra videbit ? 
Usque adeone mori miserum est ?—Virer. 

Where the philosophers (as they think) scorn to delight, so much they 
be content little to move, saving wrangling whether ‘ virtus’ be the chief 
or the only good ; whether the contemplative or the active life do excel: 
which Plato and Beetius well knew; and, therefore, made mistress Phi- 
losophy very often borrow the masking raiment of poesy. For even 
those hard-hearted evil men, who think virtue a school-name, and know 
no other good but ‘ indulgere genio,’ and therefore despise the austere 
admonitions of the philosopher, and feel not the inward reason they 
stand upon; yet will be content to be delighted, which is all the good- 
fellow poet seems to promise ; and so steal to see the form of goodness, 
which seen, they cannot but love, ere themselves be aware, as if they 
took a medicine of cherries.” pp. 27-29. 


The following is a passage of frequent reference :-— 


* Is it the lyric that most displeaseth, who with his tuned lyre and 
well accorded voice, giveth praise, the reward of virtue, to virtuous acts? 


* This is conceived to have suggested Shakspeare’s exquisite description, 
That elder years played truant at his tale, 
And younger hearings were quite ravished,— 
So sweet and voluble was his discourse, Ke. 
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who giveth moral precepts and natural problems? who sometimes 
raiseth up his voice to the height of the heavens, in singing the lauds of 
the immortal God? Certainly, | must confess mine own barbarousness ; 
I never heard the old song of Perey and Douglas,* that I found not 
my heart moved more than with a trumpet; and yet it is sung but by 
some blind crowder, with no rougher voice than rude style; which 
being so evil apparelled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivil age, 
what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar? In 
Hungary I have seen it the manner at all feasts, and all other such-like 
meetings, to have songs of their ancestors’ valour, which that right 
soldier-like nation think one of the chiefest kindlers of brave courage. 
The meomparable Lacedeemonians did not only carry that kind of 
music ever with them to the field, but even at home, as such songs 
were made, so were they all content to be singers of them; when the 
lusty men were to tell what they did, the old men what they had done, 
and the young what they would do. And where a man may say, that 
Pindar many times praiseth highly victories of small moment, rather 
matters of sport than virtue ; as it may be answered, it was the fault of 
the poet, and not of the poetry, so, indeed, the chief fault was in the 
time and custom of the Greeks, who set those toys at so high a price, 
that Philip of Macedon reckoned a horserace won at Olympus among 
his three tearful felicities. But as the inimitable Pindar often did, so is 
that kind most capable, and most fit, to awake the thoughts from the 
sleep of idleness, to embrace honourable enterprizes. 

“ There rests the heroical, whose very name, I think, should daunt 
all backbiters. For by what conceit can a tongue be directed to speak 
evil of that which draweth with him no less champions than Achilles, 
Cyrus, Aneas, Turnus, Tydeus, Rinaldo? who doth not only teach 
and move to truth, but teacheth and moveth to the most high and ex- 
cellent truth: who maketh magnanimity and justice shine through all 
misty fearfulness and foggy desires? who, if the saying of Plato and 
Tully be true, that who could see virtue, would be wonderfully ravished 
with the love of her beauty ; this man setteth her out to make her more 
lovely, in her holiday apparel, to the eye of any that will deign not to 
disdain until they understand. But if any thing be already said in the 
defence of sweet poetry, all concurreth to the maintaining the heroical, 
which is not only a kind, but the best and most accomplished kind, of 
poetry. For, as the image of each action stirreth and instructeth the 
mind, so the lofty image of such worthies most inflameth the mind with 
desire to be worthy, and informs with counsel how to be worthy. Only 
let Aneas be worn in the tablet of your memory, how he governeth 
himself in the ruin of his country ; in the preserving his old father, and 
carrying away his religious ceremonies; in obeying God’s command- 
ments, to leave Dido, though not only all passionate kindness, but even 
the human consideration of virtuous gratefulness, would have craved 
other of hun; how in storms, how in sports, how in war, how in peace, 


* Ben Johnson, charmed with the beauties of this old song of Chevy Chace, in 
which the battle of Otterburn, in 1388, is supposed to have been celebrated, was 
wont to say, that he would rather have been the author of that little poem, than of 
all his own works. 
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how a fugitive, how victorious, how besieged, how besieging, how to 
strangers, how to allies, how to enemies ; how to his own, lastly, how 
in his inward self, and how in his outward government; and I think, 
in a mind most prejudiced with a prejudicating humour, he will be found 
in excellency fruitful. Yea, as Horace saith, ‘melius, Chrysippo, et 
Crantore:’ but, truly, I imagine it falleth out with these poet-whippers 
as with some good women who often are sick, but in faith they cannot 
tell where. So the name of poetry is odious to them, but neither his 
cause nor effects, neither the sum that contains him, nor the particu- 
larities descending from him, give any fast handle to their carping dis- 
praise.” pp. 33-36. 


The rest of the tractate is a review of the history and con- 
dition of English poetry, which was, it seems, so wofully fallen 
from its high estate, that as the Troubadours sank at last into 
jugglers, so poets in his time, ‘“‘were in almost as good repu- 
tation as the mountebanks at Venice.”” This part of the essay 
gives abundant evidence of the good taste and sound sense of the 
author, as well as of a degree of critical acumen which would 
do honour to a veteran Aristarch. We would refer inter alia, 
to his observations at pp. 60,61, concerning style, which he 
concludes with some very just remarks in relation to popular 
eloquence. 


** But T would this fault were only peculiar to versifiers, and had not 
as large possession among prose-printers: and, which is to be marvelled, 
among many scholars, and, which is to be pitied, among some prez ach- 
ers. Truly, I could wish, (if at least I might be so bold to wish, in a 
thing beyond the reach of my capacity) the diligent imitators of Tully 
and Demosthenes, most worthy to be imitated, did not so much keep 
Nizolian paper-books of their figures and phrases, as by attentive trans- 
lation, as it were, devour them whole, and make them wholly theirs. 
For now they cast sugar and spice upon every dish that is served at the 
table: like those Indians, not content to wear earrings at the fit and 
natural place of the ears, but they will thrust jewels through their nose 
and lips, because they will be sure to be fine. Tully, when he was to 
drive out Cataline, as it were with a thunderbolt of eloquence, often 
useth the figure of repetition, as ‘vivit et vincit, imo in senatum venit, 
imo in senatum venit,’ &c. Indeed, inflamed with a well-grounded 
rage, he would have his words, as it were, double out of his mouth ; 
and so do that artificially, which we see men in choler do naturally. 
And we, having noted the grace of those words, hale them in some- 
times to a familiar epistle, when it were too much choler to be choleric. 

** How well, store of ‘similiter cadences’ doth sound with the gravity 
of the pulpit, I would but invoke Demosthenes’ soul to tell, who with a 
rare daintiness useth them. Truly, they have made me think of the 
sophister, that with too much subtlety would prove two eggs three, and 
though he might be counted a sophister, had none for his labour. So 
these men bringing in such # kind of eloquence, well may they obtain 
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an opinion of a seeming fineness, but persuade few, which should be 
the end of their fineness. 

‘** Now for similitudes in certain printed discourses, T think all herb- 
alists, all stories of beasts, fowls, and fishes are rifled up, that they may 
eome in multitudes to wait upon any of our conceits, which certainly 
is as absurd a surfeit to the ears as is possible. For the foree of a si- 
militude not being to prove any thing to a contrary disputer, but only 
to explain to a willing hearer; when that is done, the rest is a most 
tedious prattling, rather overswaying the memory from the purpote 
whereto they were applied, than any whit informing the judgment, al- 
ready either satisfied, or by similitudes not to be satisfied. 

* For my part, I do not doubt, when Antonius and Crassus, the 
great forefathers of Cicero in eloquence, the one (as Cicero testifieth 
of them) pretended not to know art, the other not to set by it, because 
with a plain sensibleness they might win credit of popular ears, which 
credit is the nearest step to persuasion, (which persusasion is the chief 
mark of oratory) I do not doubt, I say, but that they used these knacks 
very sparingly ; which who doth generally use, any man may see, doth 
dance to his own music: and so to be noted by the audience, more 
careful to speak curiously than truly. Undoubtedly (at least to my 
opinion undoubtedly) L have found in divers small-learned courtiers a 
more sound style, than in some professors of learning; of which T can 
guess no other cause, but that the courtier following that which by 
practice he findeth fittest to nature, therein (though he know it not) 
doth according to art, though not by art: where the other, using art to 
show art, and not hide art, (as in these cases he should do) flieth fron 
nature, and indeed abuseth art. pp. 60-62. 


Turn we now to “ Astrophel and Stella”—from the ars po- 
elica to the poetry of Sir Philip Sidney—from his theory to his 
practice, which we are fain to confess, differ not less in our 
author, than they have so often been found to do in other dis- 
tinguished preachers. It is said that Pope, mediating a discourse 
upon the history of English poetry, had gone so far as to class 
the most distinguished writers of his first era under the follow- 
ing heads :—1. Provengal School. 2. School of Chaucer. 3. 
School of Petrarch. 4. School of Dante. Under the third of 
these denominations, he ranked Sir Philip Sidney, along with 
Surrey, Wyat, and Gascoign. Sir Walter Raleigh also, it seems, 
ealls our author ‘the English Petrarch.” Any one who opens 
“‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ will see how naturally such an idea 
presents itself to a reader of the great father of Italian elegance. 
The metrical collection, to which our author or his editors have 
given that appellation, contains no less than a hundred and 
eight sonnets and eleven songs—an unmerciful infliction in its 
way, and which, indeed, out-Herods Herod, since even Petrarch 
himself has to answer for only seventy-six effusions of the for- 
mer kind, and twenty-odd of the latter. But the canzoni and 
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the sonnets of Petrarch are very different things from Sir Philip’s 
imitation of them. We are aware, that to the description of 
people against whom our author defeuds poetry in general, a 
whole volume of love-ditties is an object of especial abhorrence 
and disgust, and there are even to be found among scholars of 
unquestionable taste and learning, those who acknowledge that 
they do not feel in Petrarch the extraordinary excellencies 
which his own countrymen ascribe to him. Gibbon and Sis- 
mondi hold this language. But the former has well remarked 
that a foreigner—be he never so good a critic—must be very 
cautious how he sets up his own opinions against those of a 
whole people, and that people too, in every thing relating to 
the arts of beauty, a most cultivated and susceptible race. At 
any rate, it is too late, after the lapse of five centuries, to enter- 
tain any hope of reversing the decrees of such a tribunal. A 
discreet man, who has the misfortune not to be satisfied with 
those decisions, will only take the more pains to become so. He 
will assume it, as a thing of course, that he is in the wrong; at 
least, that the presumption is very strong against him, and will 
proceed accordingly in his search after the truth. Now, we cannot 
conceive how any one who shall read Petrarch in this spirit, 
can fail to award to him all the praise which the best critics 
among his own countrymen have bestowed upon his sweet and 
elegant muse. Certainly, he is not a poet of the very highest 
order—he is not equal to Tasso and Ariosto—and there is a 
gulph “thrice from the centre to the utmost pole,” between him 
and his mighty master and precursor, Dante. Even in the 
very matter of sonnet writing and erotic sentiment, this unri- 
valled genius has left some specimens behind him, which shew 
what deep and awakening sounds he could strike from the 
soft Lesbian lyre. A sonnet of Dante, beginning—* Tanto 
onesta e tanto gentile pare, La donna mia,” &c.—is quite a 
master-picce of its kind. ‘There is more heartfelt passion, 
more of the entire devotedness and the idolatrous adoration of 
Jove in it, than in all the finished harmony with which Petrarch, 
for so many years, fatigued the echoes of Vaucluse. But it is 
not disparaging any poet to say, that he is not equal to Dante— 
one of the most extraordinary of men, whose ‘soul was as a 
star and dwelt apart” from the whole species—far above the 
highest, brighter than the most shining. But with all his 
faults—with all the forced and frigid conceits and the puling 
sentimentalism that have been imputed to him—there is enough 
of tenderness and beauty in the verses of the great laureate, 
and especially of elegance both in thought and expression, to 
have given immortality to any poet in any age—especially to 
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one who, in the fourteenth century, could anticipate in his style 
all the refinement and politeness of the sixteenth. [t would be 
easy, if this were the proper place, to establish our opinion by a 
minute examination of his works. No impartial man, it seems 
tous, can read over even the ten or twelve last sonnets of Pe- 
trarch, including the fine canzone Che debb’ io far, che mi con- 
sigli, amore, without concurring in our estimate of him. Not to 
speak of those other strains of his—the fourth canzone, for i- 
stance—which are animated by a high-souled patriotism worthy 
of old Rome, and of which Tyrtzus himself might have been 
proud, addressed to those who had enslaved, or to those whe, 
like Rienzi, were struggling, or thought to be struggling, to 
awaken and to regenerate Italy. 

But whatever may be the merits or the faults of Petrarch, 
we fear that Sir Philip Sidney has been far more successful in 
imitating the former than the latter. There are the conceits in 
abundance, and the affectation and the straining after something 
fine and striking, but we miss almost all that compensates for 
them in the Italian poet. We do not think that in this whole 
collection there is a single sonnet which can stand the test of 
criticism. It is all cold imitation and abortive effort— without 


any life or soul. Our author describes himself in the following 


lines 


‘** You that do search for every purling spring, 
Which from the ribs of old Parnassus flows, 
And every flower, not sweet, perhaps, which grows, 
Near thereabouts, into your poesy wing. 
You that do dictionary’s method bring 
Into your rhymes, running in rattling rows ; 
You that poor Petrarch’s long deceased woes, 
With new-born sighs, and denizen’d wit do sing : 


You take wrong ways; those far-fetch’d helps be such, 


As do bewray a want of inward touch. v 


And sure, at length, stol’n goods do come to light ; 
But if (both for your love and skill) your name 
You seek to nurse at fullest breasts of fame, 

Stella behold, and then begin t’ indite.” 


In one other important particular, these effusions differ very 
materially from those of the ‘famous renowners of Beatrice and 
Laura.” They are not characterized by the same refinement, 
elevation and saintly purity of sentiment. Without sinking into 
all the grossness of Catullus, the gallantry of the English poet 
is strongly dashed with sensuality. This is particularly true of 
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the tenth song, which has been censured on this very ground by 
Godwin. ‘The editor thinks such an exception comes with but 
an ill grace from that quarter—but whether the husband (was 
it?) of Mary Wolstoncroft had a right to play the censor’s part 
or not, his criticism is undoubtedly just in this particular. We 
think he very much overrates the merits of the poetry in other 
respects. It is, however, one of the best things in the collection, 
and as it does not sin very glaringly against propriety, even in 
its most objectionable parts, we venture to extract it without 
abridgment. 


*O dear life, when shall it be, 
That mine eyes thine eyes may see ; 
And in them thy mind discover, 
Whether absence have had force, 
Thy remembrance to divorce, 
From the image of thy lover? 


Or if I myself find not, 
After parting, aught forgot : 
Nor debarr’d from beauty’s treasure, 
Let not tongue aspire to tell 
In what high joys I shall dwell ; 
Only thought aims at the pleasure. 


Thought, therefore, I will send thee 
‘To take up the place for me: 

Long I will not after tarry : 
There, unseen, thou may’st be bold, 
Those fair wonders to behold, 

Which in them my hopes do carry. 


Thought, see thou no place forbear, 
Enter bravely every where ; 
Seize on all to her belonging : 
But, if thou would’st guarded be, 
F earing her beams, take with thee 
Strength of liking, rage of longing. 


Think of that most grateful time, 
When thy leaping heart will climb, 
In my lips to have his biding ; 

‘There those roses for to kiss, 
Which do breathe a sugar’d bliss, 
Opening rubies, pearls dividing. 


‘Think of my most princely power, 
Which I, blessed, shall devour 
With my greedy, lick’rous senses, 
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Beauty, music, sweetness, love, 
While she doth agamst me prove 
Her strong darts but weak defences, 


Think, think of those dallyings, 
When with dove-like murmurings, 
With glad moaning passed anguish, 
We change eyes ; and heart for heart, 
Each to other do depart, 
Joying till joy makes us languish. 


O my thought! my thoughts surcease, 
Thy delights my woes increase 5 
My life melts with too much thinking : 
Think no more, but die in me, 
Till thou shalt revived be, 
At her lips my nectar drinking.” pp. 144-146. 


In two respects, there was a strong coincidence between Sir | 
Philip and his Italian master. They both loved a la Werther, oe | 
women, whom fate had put out of their reach, by appropriating 
them to more fortunate rivals. The case of the English son- 
netteer was especially desperate, since, besides the difficulties 
which a bachelor would have found in it, he had a wife of his 
own upon his hands. The object of this romantic affection was 
Lady Penelope Devereux, whom a cruel destiny united to a r 
coarse and brutal husband—Lord Rich. His name, of course, i 
was quite a treasure to a sonnetteer, and Sir Philip makes 14 
as much use of it, as Petrarch does of Laura’s. He rings the ‘¢ 
changes upon it as follows :— | 


** My mouth doth water, and my breast doth swell, 
My tongue doth iteh, my thoughts in labour be ; 
Listen then, lordings, with good ear to me, 
For of my life T must a riddle tell: 
Toward Aurora’s court a nymph doth dwell, 
Rich in all beauties which man’s eye can see : 
Beauties so far from reach of words, that we, 
Abase her praise, saying, she doth excel : ‘i 


Rich in the treasure of deserv’d renown ; 

Rich in the riches of a royal heart ; 
Rich in those gifts which give th’ eternal crown : 

Who, tho’ most rich in these and ev’ry part 
Which make the patents of true worldly bliss, a: 
Hath no misfortune, but that Rich she is.” pp. 91. 


Another example of this forced and frigid style is to be found 
m the ferty-ninth sonnet. 
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**f on my horse, and Love on me, doth try, 
Our horsemanships, while, by strange work, I prove 
A horseman to my horse, a horse to Love ; 
And now man’s wrongs in me, poor beast, descry. 
The rein wherewith my rider doth me tie, 
Are humbled thoughts, which bit of rev’rence move, 
Curb’d in with fear, but with gilt boss above 
Of hope, which makes it seem fair to the eye. 


The wand is will; thou, fancy, saddle art, 
Girt fast by memory; and while I spur 
My horse, he spurs, with sharp desire, my heart : 
He sits me fast, however I do stir, 
And now hath made me to his hand so right, 
That in the menage myself takes delight.” p. 98. 


| May, 


The four following sonnets strike us as among the best in the 
There is a certain delicacy of thought and expression 
which makes them very agreeable trifles of the kind, and al- 
though they can hardly be called poetry, they are not without 
some tincture of a poetical spirit, and the grace of a poetical 
tvurnure. 


volume. 


** When far-spent night persuades each mortal eye, 
To whom nor art nor nature granteth light, 
To lay his then mark-wanting shafts of sight, 
Clos’d with their quivers, in sleep’s armory ; 
With windows ope, then most my mind doth lie, 
Viewing the shape of darkness and delight ; 
Takes in that sad hue, which, with th’ inward night 
Of his maz’d powers, keeps perfect harmony : 


But when birds charm, and that sweet air, which ig 
Morn’s messenger, with rose-enamell’d skies, 

Calls each wight to salute the flower of bliss ; 
In tomb of lids then buried are mine eyes, 

Fore’d by their lord, who is asham’d to find 


Such light in sense, with such a darken’d mind.” 
pp. 149-150, 


** Leave me, O love! which reachest but to dust : 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things : 

Grow rich in that which never taketh rust ; 
Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 


Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be, 
Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth the light. 
That doth both shine, and give us sight to see. 
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O take fast hold! let that light be thy guide, 

In this small course which birth draws out to death, 
And think how evil becometh him to slide, 

Who seeketh heav’n, and comes of heav’nly breath. 


Then farewell, world, thy uttermost I see, 
Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me. 


Splendidis longum valedico nugis.” pp. 199, 2 


The following pair of kisses would not be out of place in 
Joannes Secundus. They are not quite so burning as those 
which the amorous bard of Verona snatched from Lesbia’s lips 
to give to immortality in song. 


* Love, still a boy, and oft a wanton is, 
School’d only by his mother’s tender eye: 

What wonder then, if he his lesson miss, 
When for so soft a rod, dear play he try ? 

And yet my Star, because a sugar’d kiss 
In sport I suck’d, while she asleep did lie, 

Doth low’r, nay chide, nay threat for only this : 
Sweet, it was saucy Love, not humble I. 


But no ’scuse serves, she makes her wrath appear 
In beauty’s throne ; see now, who dares come near 
Those scarlet judges, threat’ning bloody pain ? 
O heav’nly fool! thy most kiss-worthy face, 
Anger invests with such a lovely grace, 
That anger’s self I needs must kiss again.” p. 115. 


*O kiss! which dost those ruddy gems impart, 
Or gems, or fruits, of new-found Paradise : 

Breathing all bliss and sweet’ning to the heart ; 
Teaching dumb lips a nobler exercise. 

O kiss! which souls, ev’n souls, together ties 
By links of love, and only nature’s art: 

How fain would [ paint thee to all men’s eyes, 
Or of thy gifts, at least, shade out some part ! 


But she forbids, with blushing words, she says. 
She builds her fame on higher-seated praise : 
But my heart burns, I cannot silent be. 
Then since, dear life, you fain would have me peace, 
And I, mad with delight, want wit to cease, 
Stop you my mouth with still still kissing me.” p. 120. 


The letters of Sir Philip Sidney are very justly characterized 
hy Walpole, as ‘“‘small matters.” There is nothing remark- 
able in them either one way or another—except the following, 
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in which he is as “ curst and brief,” as Sir Toby Belch could wish. 
The extreme insolence of this violent little epistle, is a fair 
sample of the manners of that time. From the swearing virago 
on the throne, down through every gradation and class of soci- 
ety, the same haughty and ungovernable temper was perpetu- 
ally breaking out in the various shapes of formidable outrage or 
petty annoyance. The treatment which Sidney himself received 
from the Earl of Oxford, and which is detailed at length in his 
Life, is another striking illustration of it. One does not very 
well conceive how a knight (and such a knight) could have borne 
that mortal offence, though the De Vere had been of royal 
estate as well as lineage. 


** Mr. Molineux—Few words are best. My letters to my father have 
come to the eyes of some. Neither can I condemn any but you for it. 
If it be so, you have played the very knave with me; and so I will make 
you know, if I have good proof of it. But that for so much as is past. 
For that is to come, [ assure you before God, that if ever I know you do 
so much as read any letter | write to my father, without his command- 
ment, or my consent, I will thrust my dagger into you. And trust to it, 
for I speak it, in earnest. In the meantime farewell. From court, this 
last of May, 1578.* By me, 
* Sipney. 

* Indorsed, Mr. Philip Sidney to me, brought 1578, by my lord chan- 


cellor; received the 21st of June.” 


* «'This letter was not written to the steward, as Walpole falsely states, but"to the 
secretary of Sir H. sidney, Edward Molineux, Esq. of Nutfield, in the county of 
Surrey. Sir Philip imagined, erroneously, as he afterwards confessed, that this 
gentleman had basely betrayed the confidence of his employer, and furnished the 
enemies of the aged lord deputy with matter of accusation against him. Though the 
above epistle, therefore, is sadly deficieut in point of discretion and temper, it shows 
the intensity of our author’s filia! rezard; and, whatever may be deducted from our 
estimation of the coolness of his bead on account of it, an equivalent must, we ap- 
prehend, be substituted in our increased love and respect for the amiable qualities 
of his heart.”’ 


Sir Philip’s prose was more poetical than his verse ; and 
shews abilities which time might have ripened into the grave 
authorship of Raleigh, or the political wisdom of Buckhurst. 
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Art. IT1.— Eloquence of the United States. Compiled by E. B. 
WILLISTON. An enlarged edition. In 5 vols. 


A COMPLETE and comprehensive collection of American 
oratory remains still a desideratum, notwithstanding the attempt 
to supply it by the compiler of the work, the title of which stands 
at the head of this article. We despair, in fact, of beholding 
such a collection while the body of our unreported eloquence 
continues to expand in the same proportion as it has ever since 
the era of the Revolution. While the displays, both feeble and 
forcible, of our congressional orators are spread before the 
public in all their amplitude, the treasures of our forensic elo- 
quence are rapidly passing into obscurity. The utmost industry 
will be unable, afier the lapse of a few years, to gather up the 
materials of the national fame in this department of oratory, 
so as to put thei into any durable form, or, we fear, to en- 
shrine the least of its relics, so quickly do the splendid memo- 
rials of genius, with the barren remains of mediocrity, float 
together down the stream of oblivion. 

The speeches delivered at the bar of the Supreme Court, 
stand some chance of being rescued from the fate which im- 
pends over the whole mass of our juridical eloquence, should 
they be characterized by power of argument or splendour of 
rhetoric. But how small a portion do ‘eae constitute of the 
great body of American forensic oratory! How unsatisfaetory 
such specimens, if intended to exlubit the opulence of our re- 
sources and the vigour of our efforts in this single division of the 
art! How imperfect such materials, considered as a standard 
by which to measure the stature of the national mind, and the 
magnitude of its achievements, in this one department of ora- 
tory, embracing the pleadings before at least a hundred sepa- 
rate judicatories. The amount of intellectual effort impelled 
into this channel in the United States, is almost incalculable. 

Now when it is considered that the forums of this country 
have ever been the nurseries of those principles which lie at the 
foundation of our republican constitutions—when it is recollected 
that under the training induced in these schools of eloquence, is 
acquired the moral courage which blends investigations into first 
principles with the defence of personal rights—when it is seen that 
the exhibitions of our advocates embrace almost every variety 
of oratory—that they unite a subtle logic with a bold decla- 
mation and appeals which address themselves to the loftiest 
principles of action, with such as touch the sympathies and sen- 
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sibilities of our universal nature—when these circumstances are 
remembered, it is impossible not to regret that so large a pro- 
portion of our juridical eloquence is irrecoverably perished. Nor 
is this regret lessened by the reflection that the art of reporting, 
with all its present ‘appliances and means,” enables us to pre- 
serve but a few of the fragments which confer lustre on our 
own period. 

Did we possess merely a moiety of the rich accumulations 
which were formed down to the era of the Revolution, what aid 
would not such a collection afford for tracing the principles of 
that great movement to their germs in the minds of the lawyers 
of that period! What light would not a body of such oratory 
lend to investigation, if by means of its recorded triumphs—its 
well authenticated achievements, we could follow the successive 
steps of so memorable a transaction from its incipient stages to 
its final consummation, and behold, in distinct colours, the action 
of a few gifted minds onthe popular sentiment of that period, 
with the reaction of that sentiment on the oratory which 1s 
nourished by the aliment of the passions in a season of general 
fermentation ! 

In this wreck of our oratorical treasures, if we had preserved 
the speeches of a small number on a limited theatre, we should 
then have had proper materials of comparison with other coun- 
tries and epochs. If those could re-appear, with some share of 
their original radiance, who shed a brightness over the public 
councils, and who were translated from the forum to the senate, 
when the defence of private rights was postponed or suspended 
by the perils which threatened general privileges, we should 
then possess some means of measuring our claims to a place for 
our orators by the side of the mighty masters of the art. 

It is the heroic ages of eloquence which can alone furnish the 
elements of such a comparison. ‘The orator who rises in great 
conjunctures, supplies the principles of just parallel with those 
of a different country or epoch, who pursue the same lofty and 
glorious line of exertion, for he has mankind and posterity for 
his audience. He speaks to universal sympathies. He is 
the representative, as it were, of the wrongs or the privileges of 
the whole human race. Ile addresses those principles which 
are immutable amid all changes of policy, all fluctuations of 
opinion and of manners. Like the poet who writes for 
futurity and mankind, he appeals to sensibilities and impulses 
which are common to the whole human family. He explores 
the sources of those universal affections by the magic of 
his genius, and builds on them the fabric of his enduring 
reputation. But in ordinary periods—in times when men’s 
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minds do not ferment by the potent influence of wide-spread 
calamity, or national trial, the orator is bounded by a circle 
which the spirit of the age draws around him. His genius takes 
its colour from the general complexion of things. His aspira- 
tions are shaped to suit the ‘ form and pressure” of the times. 
His topics, his illustrations, his appeals, his invocations are 
borrowed from the local or accidental circumstances which 
colour his eloquence with the hues of the passing hour. Like 
the dramatist who pictures manners in their evanescent aspects 
or conventional forms, who writes for the existing generation 
and the immediate audience, the complexion of his oratory 
assumes that of the localities. In ordinary periods, therefore, 
we have not the materials of an instructive parallel. The ends 
of eloquence are always the same, to move, to persuade, or to 
delight—the means vary infinitely with the character of the 
audiences addressed, and the occasions which excite in a cor- 
responding manner the genius of the speakers. The most per- 
fect specimens of Roman, Grecian and British art, have come 
down to us from periods when the orator spoke to those affec- 
tions which are part of the mental inheritance of the human 
family in all ages, when the majesty of the theme and _ the 
greatness of the theatre elevated him to the highest pitch of 
his art. In the absence of the elements of comparison, by 
which we might be able to determine our claims to oratorical 
distinction from the records of the art itself, during its most 
glorious periods in our republic, let us turn to the characteristic 
differences of opposite eras for some standard by which we may 
measure our pretensions to rank with the nations of antiquity, 
and with those modern communities in which genuine eloquence 
has closely followed the fortunes of liberty. 

It is impossible to view the subject of oratory in a clear 
light unless we trace out the differences discoverable in its style 
and spirit at different epochs, and display their connection with 
the character and condition of the communities to which it has 
been addressed, unless we show that all the peculiarities in the 
eloquence of a people are reflected from its manners, habits and 
institutions, and how these circumstances influence and modify 
the genius of the speakers. 

1. Our social fabric is constructed of quite different materials 
from those of the states of antiquity. Hence the oratory of 
these dissimilar epochs possesses but few characteristics in come 
mon. Ancient eloquence had, it is well known, a stronger hold 
on the passions and enthusiasm of the audience, than any thing 
of a similar kind in modern times, because the leisure of an- 
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eient communities and their incessant pursuit of enjoyment, 
brought them more under the dominion of imagination than 
the more fully occupied and less excitable citizens of modern 
states. The orator and his audience were held together by 
the closest bonds of sympathy. The orator was absolutely 
necessary to his audience for the intellectual delight he fur- 
nished, and the audience to the orator for the share of substantial 
power his art gave him over their understandings. It dealt in 
the boldest apostrophies and most daring invocations, in all the 
higher flights of exalted imaginations, because stimulants of 
less vigour and vivacity would have failed to kindle the pas- 
sions and impress the affections to which its appeals were ad- 
dressed. 

The case is, however, widely different with us, for as society 
advances to opulence, and is filled with a variety of pursuits, 
it is cut off from many of those enjoyments which form both 
the pleasureand the pastime of less busy communities. Com- 
merce has imparted seriousness to the general character of our 
age, for it leads to labour and dependence in the great 
body of the people, under the happiest political arrangements. 
The citizens of most existing communities are withdrawn 
from the direct exercise of political functions, and are far 
too busy with their own affairs to be engrossed with matters 
of public concern, to any thing like the same degree of 
intensity as the people of the ancient republics. Having dele- 
gated the management of their political interests to those who 
have the leisure to attend to them, one of the first conse- 
quences has been a reduction of the size as well as a total revo- 
lution in the character of our deliberative assemblies. ‘The 
men who now participate in the work of legislation are to be 
led by reasoning and calculation, and are with far more difficulty 
stirred to enthusiasm and excess than of old. Imagination 
has scanty materials to work upon, while at the same time 
there are but fewto catch the contagion of sympathy. The 
ealm argumentative oratory of our period would have been 
ridiculed or not attended to at Athens, or even at Rome, while 
the passion and vehemence which in general characterized the 
ancient masters of persuasion, would perhaps share the same 
fate in one of our deliberative bodies. These different species 
of the art would either never have had birth out of their ap- 
propriate eras, or springing up, and finding no sympathy, would 
have soon decayed. In these opposite periods of oratorical cul- 
tivation, we, therefore, find only those kinds of eloquence which 
are adapted to the condition of manners and the political struc- 
ture of the states which they signalized. 
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2. Another general cause of difference between the condition 
of the art in ancient and modern times, is the comparative in- 
frequency of political revolutions, and the superior stability of 
law in our day. This circumscribes within much narrower 
boundaries the field of eloquence. The subversion of establish- 
ed authority, and changes of fundamental institutions, were 
ordinary occurrences during the perpetual fluctuation of affairs 
in the ancient democracies. The expulsion of rulers and 
popular favourites created little sensation, except as affording 
special themes of attack or defence in the Forum or the 
Public Assembly. The political changes were limited as to 
both space and number—they did not embrace much more 
than the population of a single city, or the circumference of a few 
miles ; yet within this narrow span what a potent tongue and 
inspiring breath did not these changes lend to oratory? Where 
are to be found in our day in the revolutions of the largest em- 
pires, and the overthrow of the greatest dynasties, as their 
accompaniments or forerunners, such efforts of eloquence, as 
signalized the popular commotions of Rome or Athens? It isin 
the degree that oratory has to deal with the palpable and the 
particular—with personal interests and perils—with individual 
persecution or ambition or glory, that her triumphs are estab- 
lished; and it is in proportion as the orator surrenders the de- 
tails or incidents of revolution, if we may so speak, or its par- 
ticular concomitants, and ascends to general views and com- 
prehensive principles, that the glories of the art are lost in the 
abstraction of philosophy. 

There are, doubtless, popular impulses which are speedily and 
successfully aroused whether the address be made in the man- 
ner it was at Athens, or, as in our day, in Westminster. There 
are emotions of universal power and prevalence which kindle 
readily if the train is laid with due skill, and the match applied 
at the proper moment. There are inflammable materials in 
sufficient abundance, at all times, in the mind, if the true 
point of excitement be happily seized. The feelings of 
patriotism and national glory are not difficult to arouse. The 
appeal lies here tothe palpable and the obvious—to perceptions 
which are universal, and demand no previous training or culti- 
vation. ‘There are impressions, however, associated with po- 
pular eloquence, which are of much wider compass and more 
difficult development. The orator who deals with principles 
that require gradual germination in the mind, acts a similar 
part to the philosopher who generalizes in compliance with the 
spirit and habits of his age. He appeals to moral sympathies 
of deeper culture and more inward energy than any connected 
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with the sentiments of patriotism or public glory. If he blend 
with the high philosophy which he unites to eloquence, appeals 
to the ordinary impulses of our nature, it is as aids and not as 
principals, in his scheme of persuasion. He enforces social 
truths with such accessories as may be borrowed or reflected, 
it is true, from the imagination. But they are only as accom- 
paniments. 

Such is the destiny of all oratory that precedes or accompa- 
nies a popuiar convulsion in our day. It is a species of elo- 
quenze pervaded more or less by a spirit of generalization. A 
Mirabeau who addresses the popular sensibility with signal 
success, is compelled to unite his rhetorical graces to philoso- 
phical truths. A Patrick Henry who sways the feelings of his 
auditors at will, is forced to link his inspiration with that intel- 
ligence which is the fruit of reflection. At such periods the 
national mind must be prepared by an elaborate culture. The 
glebe must be thoroughly turned up and prepared to receive 
the seeds of modern eloquence. (The orator must find a wide 
correspondence in the general intelligence and sympathy, which 
will make his efforts appear as a mere emanation of the nation- 
al mind—a sign or type of the fermentation that is abroad and 
around him on every side. All modern oratory of large aims 
and effective results, will more or less partake of this peculia- 
rity. If inthis there is a wide field opened to the oratorical 
genius of the moderns—if our orators have to deal with larger 
masses of men than the ancient candidates for the distinctions 
of eloquence—if the civil revolutions of our day, wrought by the 
agency of oratory, are more intellectual in their origin, and 
wider in their effects ;—all these circumstances are adverse to 
the real grandeur of eloquence, to its vehemence and energy— 
to its picturesque expression, as well as to its positive results. 
Obvious mental associations, in proportion as they become the 
basis of oratory, impart vividness and vigour to its appeals. 
Abstract connexions between our thoughts, in the degree that 
they pervade the general strain of speech, force it to lose in 
distinctness and vigour what it acquires in depth and gene- 
rality. 

It is impossible to unite incompatible excellencies. It is 
not in art that man should hold a double empire over distinct 
and opposite faculties and impulses of the mind. If the enthu- 
siasm on which love of country and a passion for national glory 
are founded, is of a different character from that which is more 
spiritual in its origin and essence, the oratory of which it is the 
common mother, will exhibit corresponding characteristics. The 
dominion of speech is thus divided, as supremacy in any other 
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mental pursuit, by distinct boundaries at different eras. The 
field of picturesque narrative was appropriated by the ancient 
historians. 'The domain of philosophical speculation belongs 
as exclusively to the modern. We thus see in what manner 
the ancients possessed a superiority in those attributes of elo- 
quence, which have been pointed out as their peculiar property, 
by living in an era before the relations of humanity were mul- 
tiplied and extended—before the new connexions of communi- 
ties had introduced complexity into the science of polities, and 
déprived us moderns, through the diversity and distraction of 
our pursuits, of that grandeur which results from simplicity, 
and that vigour which is the offspring of unity and concen- 
tration. 

We thus behold the advantage of that state of manners for 
the kindly growth of the arts of speech, which associates man, 
in his social state, with present power, dignity, and external 
enjoyment—of that form of polity which nourishes genius by 
the incessant comparison of things in their outward forms and 
semblances. Such were, in their general characteristics, both 
the Greeks and Romans. In proportion as their thoughts be- 
came concentrated on their country—on their liberty—on their 
national glory—did their oratory borrow the “ thews and sinews” 
which belong to the elder state of the art. It is impossible, with- 
out these causes and concomitants—without these manners and 
mental characteristics—without this peculiar tasve and temper- 
ament, ever again to restore that condition of eloquence which 
belonged to the ancient commonwealths. 

3. If this view of the subject be just, the division of pursuits 
cannot but be adverse to the culture of the art with any single- 
ness of purpose and condensed vigour of mind. The ancient 
candidate for the prize of eloquence, devoted his whole faculties 
to a mastery over the instruments of persuasion. He neglected 
none of the means of success, however slight or insignificant 
in appearance. He explored every avenue of the mind, and 
took possession of all the inlets of delight, through the medium 
of the senses. If he figured as a statesman, the study of elo- 
quence included the whole mental discipline. If he appeared 
as an advocate, and won the cause, it was to the arts of persua- 
sion he owed the victory. How different is the training of the 
modern, whether he appear in the Senate or at the Forum! His 
path is crowded and encumbered with the materials of almost 
unlimited extent and variety, which the labours of centuries 
have accumulated, and which he is required to shape to the 
ends of judicious speech. He is thrown on a scene of business 
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and into affairs of complexity from the moment of his entrance 
ona public career. He has to combine and arrange a vast 
number of details inconsistent with all unity of application. He 
must be exact in his information, accurate in his principles, 
comprehensive in his views. He has to acquire systems that 
he may be prepared to adopt or overthrow them, and he has to 
adjust contrarient interests according to existing schemes and 
arrangements of polity. ‘Thus at every step he is forced to 
blend complex duties of legislation and abstract views of phi- 
losophy with the functions of oratory. He cannot pursue elo- 
quence as a separate branch of intellectual discipline and 
preparation for the conflicts of public life. The ancients having 
in their political assemblies no balancing of interests—no com- 
plicated adjustments—no compromises of policy—no schemes of 
concession, gave themselves up to a single point of discussion, 
They were never diverted from a certain unity of intellectual 
view by the distractions and divisions which pervade our mixed 
assemblies. ‘Theirs was a singleness of purpose effected by 
simplicity of means. What weapons of signal power and proof 
did not these circumstances lend to oratory ! 

No modern orator thinks to sway the deliberations of the 
body of which he is a member, to the issues of peace or war, by 
the energy of his individual powers—by the might of his single 
voice. ‘This must be the result of many minds acting on large 
views of expediency, or from kindred associations of patriotism. 
But we know that on the ancient theatres of eloquence, war 
was declared, alliances formed, revolutions achieved, by the 
influence of one potent tongue. Nothing was done by cal- 
culation—by previous arrangement—by party combination. 
Each man, on the scene of public affairs, acted from his own 
impulses—his own stimulants to action, whether of ambition, 
revenge, glory or power. Each measure was adopted or not, 
according as it was counselled by eloquence, whose sway was 
single and supreme. But in the greatest storm of modern de- 
clamation, you perceive the speaker under the dominion of a 
spirit of calculation. In his highest altitude he ts not able to 
escape from the fetters of political combinations. 

4. Another striking difference is to be found in the uninter- 
rupted occasions for speaking afforded on the ancient theatres. 
There was no interregnum to the supremacy of the orator— 
there was no abeyance of the faculties of speech. At Rome, 
the Senate, the Comitia, and the ordinary tribunals of justice, 
were some of them constantly in session. Throughout the 
states of Greece, in which eloquence was cultivated as an instru- 
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ment of power or a source of reputation, the assembly for po- 
litical business, or the scene for rhetorical display, afforded all 
the provocatives necessary for generous discipline. Now we 
cannot afford to be thus prodigal of our time and attention. We 
have too many weighty affairs on hand to be able or willing to 
throw ourselves, heart and soul, into every scene of political 
excitement or intellectual gratification. Even those to whom 
we delegate the management of our public affairs, and who 
enact our laws, can assemble only at wide intervals. There is 
always a space of time with us, during which the stream of 
mind, instead of being directed into a single channel, diverges 
in a variety of courses from a common centre. 

The much controverted question whether the ancients were 
capable of a business speech, may thus be brought within a 
narrow compass. For their species of business, their oratorical 
training and their harangues were the best adapted—for the 
modern manner of conducting public affairs, the speeches of 
our deliberative bodies are the only appropriate instruments of 
business. The idea that the ancients were not practical, be- 
cause they did not debate public questions, is as rational as the 
opinion that the moderns are not eloquent, because passion does 
not constitute the staple of their speeches. The ancients could 
not be publicly controversial, where the constituents of contro- 
versy did not exist. They could not convert the Popular Assem- 
bly or the Senate into a theatre of debate, for there was no 
truce of the same arrangements by which the political victory 
is won in our day, by parliamentary management and combi- 
nation. Complexity in legislation being unknown, the materials 
of extended debate were necessarily absent. It is, therefore, 
impossible to institute a fair comparison between the oratory of 
opposite periods, as to its practical character, where the modes 
of proceedure are so widely contrasted. It ts a parallel where 
there can be no similitude, to place side by side the speeches of 
opposite eras, for purposes of business, when business had such 
different ends and dissimilar means. 

5. It is fortunate for the ancients that the orations of the twe 
most gifted and eminent of the great number of their orators, 
have come down to us in ample proportions and unimpaired 
brilliancy. It is favourable also to their fame, that the most 
transcendent of their speeches which have escaped the wreck 
of so many mental treasures of the classic ages, should have 
been delivered in those periods most fruitful of the materials of 
impassioned oratory. ‘The conjunctures in Grecian and Roman 
affairs, which these noble specimens of the art adorned, were 
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precisely such as to call out the lofty and grand attributes of 
eloquence. They were times of revolution—of invasion—of 
conscription—of imminent peril to the lives and liberties of the 
people of the ancient commonwealth. Fear was on the nations, 
and the public councils were encompassed with doubt aud diffi- 
eulty. 

To argue that similar conjunctures will not produce similar 
results, as relates to oratory, is to reason against universal prin- 
ciples of human nature. ‘The moral no more than the physical 
organization of man has changed. ‘There is no original differ- 
ence between the mind of one age and that of another. If the 
most exciteable of the modern nations are not so susceptible as 
the Athenians, the most serious of them are not graver than 
were the Romans. Yet what modern assembly could bear 
such a storm of eloquence as was frequently produced in the 
eonflict of popular passions at Rome, during the agitations of 
even her mitigated democracy. Revolutions that entirely change 
the face of human affairs, are part of the history of the species. 
Conjunctures make orators as they form poets. When the 
shock of adverse opinions is felt, spirits of giant stature are 
thrown out in constellations. The only difference, therefore, 
is, that the convulsions most fruitful of the triumphs wrought 
by eloquence, were, in what is deemed the most palmy period 
of the art, among the ordinary sources and occasions of its su- 
premacy. In modern times, if they embrace a wider circle and 
larger masses—if they include empires instead of single cities, 
they are of much rarer occurrence. If order and repose have 
succeeded to instability and tumult, it does not follow that the 
moral sensibilites of nations are deadened, or their sense of 
wrong and injury rendered less acute. If we make an appli- 
eation of these remarks to those kindred periods and conjunc- 
tures most abounding in the ingredients of a passionate, vehe- 
ment and commanding eloquence, we shall see the entire strain 
and spirit of modern speech, however rich in these qualities, 
imbued with that contemplative philosophy which drives the 
thoughts inward to the sources of our social duties and obli- 
gations; which, in a greater or less degree, pervades and 
impregnates the whole mass of modern literature and science ; 
and which, as it adds to the depth of our researches, deducts 
from the intensity of our emotions. It is not that our mental 
and moral constitution is not as ductile or as open to grand 
appeals and lofty associations as that of our ancestors, but the 
passions have been enchained, because they are no longer the 
instruments of success in popular assemblies. They are no 
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longer under the dangerous thrall of eloquence, as wielded in 
the ancient manner. 

The most eminent theatres for political eloquence in modern 
days—for that eloquence which is best nourished in the very 
whirlwind, as it were, of the popular passions—were the pro- 
vincial assemblies that heralded our Revolution. — It is in these 
assemblies, wherein the leaders of the day were arming the 
people intellectually for the great battle of independence, that 
we must search for some similitude to the wonderful triumphs 
of ancient oratory. Here, if any where in the history of modern 
political convulsions, we must look for the constituents of that 
eloquence, the higher glories of which are intimately associated, 
in all ages, with the tumultuary movements of a ‘fierce de- 
mocratie.”’ Here, a parallel may hold, in some degree, with 
the popular assemblies of the ancients, as to the proud achieve- 
ments of the great masters of persuasion. Here the infancy of 
republican oratory was nursed under the shelter of liberty, and 
hence it burst on the astonished vision in sudden splendour and 
matured energy when the hour of victory arrived. 

While the oratory of our colonial legislatures and provincial 
conventions, whose origin was made glorious by being thus con- 
nected with our first assertion of popular rights, bears some 
resemblance to the eloquence which signatized like occasions 
in the ancient commonwealths, we find no parallel to the 
speeches of our revolutionary Congress. That Congress was 
an assembly convoked to carry into effect the already ex- 
pressed wishes of the people of the colonies. The question of 
independence or submission had already been carried by the 
potency of speech in the provincial bodies. The mental struggle 
was over, and the power of the people was about to be put in 
action by the assembled wisdom of the whole. It was in em- 
bodying the national determination, and giving it judicious direc- 
tion—in arranging the elements of opposition, and directing 
the public resources to wise issues, that the clocuence addressed 
to the revolutionary Congress found its peculiar office and 
predominant spirit. The deliberations of that illustricus con- 
clave assumed a character in correspondence with the gravity 
of its functions. It was an assembly for national advice, and 
not a body in which the popular feeling becomes the foundation 
of influence over the people. On the great subject of indepen- 
dence, none who entered that council, needed conviction. The time 
and the mode of sending forth the perilous Declaration formed the 
only matters of debate. The oratory of our revolutionary Con- 
gress was of course clearly distinguishable from that of our Pre- 
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vincial Assemblies, which preceded that illustrious convocation. 
It had little of the passionate and the vehement, but it pos- 
sessed those characteristics of grandeur which reside in the 
thought, and that loftiness of sentiment which belongs to a 
sublime courage of the mind. 

As there is no assemblage in modern times to compare 
with our Congress of the Revolution in these characteristics, so 
there are no bodies, connected with popular movements in our 
day, which can be brought into parallel pwith our Provincial 
Assemblies. The French National Convention, in the moral 
grandeur of its deliberations, and as affording a theatre for com- 
manding eloquence, comes nearest to these bodies. Yet in the 
separate constituents of a truly elevated rhetoric, as in the com- 
bination of them, how wide was the contrast! ‘The most lofty 
truths were blended with the most pestilent errors! The ema- 
nations of the sublimest reason tarnished by an association with 
the dreams of a misdirected enthusiasm! The grandest invo- 
cations to liberty defiled by a connexion with the most grovel- 
ling conceptions of the social duties of humanity here, and its 
final destinies hereafter. 

If we bring down our view somewhat later, and look into the 
records of British eloquence when her eminent Parliamentary 


speakers appeared in clusters, we shall find no examples of 


that impassioned and lofty eloquence, the usual accessory of 
a social convulsion, or general fermentation. For purposes of 
political ambition, as well as compendious despatch of business, 
no modern deliberative assembly could afford such a theatre as 
an English House of Commons, and from kindred causes it has 
opened an unbounded field for the culture ofa rich and varied 
oratory. ‘This has, of course, always been the arena—the great 
battle ground of the prize fighters in eloguence—the exciting 
scene for the contests carried on during the great as well as 
small skirmish of debate. It ishere, of 1 necessity, the most val- 
uable stakes are set in the grand game of political power. It 
is here all the struggles for political supremacy are exhibited. 
It is here the entire machinery of the government is brought 
into play. Systems of party administration and schemes of 
state policy are of necessity attacked and defended with the in- 
terest and vehemence inspired bya scene of real business and 
contention, and canvassed and arraigned in the bitter spirit and 
with the keen hostility of partizans thoroughly intent on the 
demolition of their adversaries. The Minister and his adherents 
have to dispute on this field every inch of territory before they 
can be said to have obtained the vantage ground of successful 
combat; and must earn the right to their places and public 
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honours by strenuous and systematic exertion in their oratori- 
cal functions, before they can enjoy the one and wear the other, 
and be glorious or pre-eminent in the public sight. It may 
easily be imagined what an incomparable field for debate is 
opened by all this vigorous and incessant play of the faculties, 
and amid these intense contests for supremacy or domination 
among the debaters. As nothing has equalled an English House 
of Commons, in its day of glory, for the vehemence and vivacity 
of its debates, so no other assembly has ever rivalled it in speci- 
mens of a varied eloquence. At that most brilliant period of the 
art, when it shone resplendent in the popular branch of her 
legislature, England was at the height of opulence and commer- 
cial splendour. She had, above all her neighbours, imparted a 
salutary impulse and quickening energy to moral and political 
inquiries. She was unsurpassed in intellectual accomplishments 
and social refinement. She was at an enviable point of elevation 
as to all the arts and embellishments of civilization. It will be 
recollected that her Burke, her Sheridan, and her Windham, 
passed from the delights of intellectual converse and the contests 
of wit in literary coteries to the ardcur and animation of a de- 
bate in St. Stephen’s Chapel ; that Oxford and Cambridge made 
scholars of the eminent statesmen who embellished and en- 
riched the oratory of her deliberative assemblies with the 
treasures of classical illustration, and gave vigour to their 
eloquence by bold views into man’s political condition and pros- 
pects, and by profound researches into the abstract principles 
of law, and the social economy. It thence must have followed, 
that in such a state of riches and refinement and general cul- 
tivation, not only would wit lend to oratory its fascination, and 
polished elegance its grace, but science would pour forth her 
various wealth to replenish it with a constant fund of thought 
and illustration, while ataste highly refined, and a judgment 
classically severe, would chasten and blend all these diversified 
elements and seemingly dissimilar materials into harmony or 
happy combination. In the attributes, therefore, of a rich and 
varied eloquence, the British Parliament, at the period i in ques- 
tion, transcended every modernassembly, while in the quali- 
ties of vehement and impassioned speech—that speech which is 
made immortal by its connexion with liberty—our own country, 
in the days of the revolution, surpassed all modern rivalry. 

These views are applicable exclusively to the oratory of sen- 
ates and deliberative assemblies. ‘The eloquence of the Fo- 
rum, as exhibited in the speeches of the most eminent of the 
ancient and modern advocates, will be found to furnish still 
fewer elements of comparison. 
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In the first place, the influence of ancient jurisprudence on 
the intellectual character of the lawyers of that period, was alto- 
gether insignificant, while the law of our day has most essen- 
tially modified the spirit of our forensic pleadings, as well as 
the genius of our advocates. If the change has been favoura- 
ble to law as a system of rules for social ends, it has been un- 
propitious to that popular eloquence which flourished in the 
ancient tribunals of justice. If it has operated to give certainty 
and stability to decisions, affecting personal rights, it has in the 
same proportion curtailed the sphere of that passionate and pa- 
thetic rhetoric which permitted unbounded scope to the orator 
in the sympathies of his auditors. 

In the oratory of the Roman Forum, the judgment invaria- 
bly waited on the imagination. With the modern advocate 
this order is exactly reversed. To administer law now in the 
mode it was dispensed by the ancient judicatures, would be to 
divest it of all respect and veneration in the eyes of the people. 
To permit the accents of the multitude, as at Rome, to mingle 
with the voice that proclaims the oracular decrees of justice, 
and to permit the advocate to blend with his pleadings the ela- 
borate artifices of rhetoric, would be utterly repugnant to that 
standard of judicial decorum which modern times have estab- 
lished. But this was exactly the license best adapted to fo- 
rensic eloquence in its highest pitch of pathos and strain of 
sublimity. In Rome it is well known the appeal lay to the 
equity of the Judge and not to the lawas it stood recorded, or 
to precedents. ‘This gave of necessity unbounded scope in the 
selection of topics. In the defence of their clients, the Roman 
advocates resorted to themes of invective against the accusers 
full as much as to arguments of defence for the accused. The 
most legal speech ever delivered by Cicero, in his capacity as 
an advocate, excepting that for Cluentius, was the one uttered 
in the case of Quintius, the brother-in-law of Roscius, the cele- 
brated comedian, and that oration abounds with invective and 
passion, as well as with pathetic and supplicatory appeals to 
the judges. 

Such was the oratory of the forum of Rome, at least, until 
her eloquence perished in the wreck of her freedom. Then 
her jurisprudence began slowly to exhibit the regularity of sys- 
tem, but then, as was to have been expected, neither the Senate 
nor the Forum was any longer thronged with the candidates for 
the glories of eloquence that flourished in brighter days. Neither 
influence in the Senate, nor popularity among the people, nor 
the command of armies and of provinces, were any longer to 
be found to stimulate its toils, and kindle and reward its lofty 
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ambition. Forensic, no more than any other species of popular 
eloquence, can fix its roots and bloom in the soil of slavery. 
There must be the presence of a public to animate the toils of 
the advocate, to supply his genius with matter and materials 
in the abounding sympathies of his audience, and reward his 
strenuous zeal and rhetorical artifice with popular applause 
and the honours of office. Under these efficient impulses, the 
genius of lawyers has ever blossomed and put forth immortal 
fruit. The toils and tasks, therefore, that fit the oratory of 
the Forum for a high destination and splendid career—-that 
form it with powers to vindicate truth and justice, and swell 
the tide of human sympathy, until it melts the heart of ada- 
mant, and snatches even the laws themselves from the grasp 
of tyranny, by the moral courage of its patriotism, have 
their source in nothing less than a condition of freedom; but 
such a condition of freedom as was allied at Rome with the 
infaney of jurisprudence. It follows as a necessary conclusion, 
that forensic eloquence in ancient and modern days, could 
possess very few of those traits in common, by which compara- 
tive excellence in this division of the art, admits of being de- 
termined. 

But if we possess no popular oratory so vehement, grand and 
pathetic, as characterized the judicial and political efforts of the 
ancients, we lay claim to a species unknown to them, and per- 

vaded by proportional pathos, if not by equal sublimity. The 
oratory of the Pulpit is the offspring of a great intellectual revo- 
lution—the ty pe and symbol of a wide and deep spiritual change, 
establishing the exception, in the clearest manner, to the general 
fact of the declension of eloquence under the pressure of tyran- 
nical rule. It will be borne in mind, in the first place, that the 
topics of pulpit oratory are all of them of a peculiar kind, and 
have little to do with political freedom. The joys of heaven 
and the torments of hell, the turpitude and atrocity of vice, or 
the beatitude of virtue—the unspeakable majesty of the Creator, 
and the harmony and beauty of his works, are the mighty and 
attractive themes on which the genius of the pulpit orator de- 
lights to expatiate, and to set forth and embellish with all the 
graces and the energies of eloquence and imagination. Pulpit 
oratory may lift its head and flourish in a despotical court and 
government, or amidst the worst caprices of tyranny, if there be 
only taste and encouragement in a few to give it countenance and 
patronage. ‘The court of Louis XIV. of France, was delighted 
and edified by the eloquent discourses of the highly gifted di- 
vines of that period, whilst eloquence of every other kind was 
utterly mute. 
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But in the second place, there is altogether a different species 
of pulpit oratory—not that which is fostered and perfected in 
the courts of monarchs, which is nourished and refined by the 
rare union of taste and imagination, on which the highest finish 
and most elaborate care are bestowed, and whose triumphs are 
in the smiles of an approving few ; but the kind that appeals, 
and never appeals without success, to the fanaticism of the 
multitude, which is nourished by their passions, and stimulated 
by their prejudices, and rewarded by a complete mastery of 
their hearts and understandings. Peter the Hermit and St. 
Bernard, agitated the minds and spirits of multitudes, like 
the waves of the sea, and in the strong and well-known expres- 
sion of a writer of that period, “precipitated Europe upon 
Asia” —and this in the full plenitude of papal authority, and 
all by the rude eloquence and irresistible logic of the passions ! 
And the oratory of the preachers at the Reformation—what 
was it but the same description of eloquence renewed in brighter 
and more permanent forms, with more weight of thought and a 
greater infusion of learning. Luther in Germany, Calvin in 
Switzerland, and John Knox in Scotland, used the same potent 
spell, and replenished and invigorated their imaginations from 
the same stores of ungovernable feeling and wide-spread enthu- 
siasm in the multitude, with this difference, however, that reason 
released, and dreading no longer the thunders of the church, lent 
weapons of higher proof to the eloquence of the passions, than 
the church had yet wielded. 

We thus perceive in what manner the even and monotonous 
surface which society presents, after a long pause of action and 
suspension of energy, is broken into irregularity and disorder, 
and all its elements agitated anew by the feverish and ever-shift- 
ing powers and impulses that attend a great intellectual revo- 
lution, and how the whole train of inflammable emotions is fired, 
and al! the deeper sympathies of man stirred up in the general 
agitation. It would be quite natural to suppose, that oratory 
would take advantage of such great changes, and borrow from 
the energies and sympathies thus set into activity, all that could 
convert it into an instrument of most powerful efficacy and in- 
fluence. It is still more natural to suppose that pu/pit oratory, 
in such agitating times, amid a revolution of creeds, should 
achieve some of its greatest triumphs—triumphs wrought in the 
very teeth of power, and by the great aid of the emancipation 
of human reason and human passions. Not the oratory, cer- 
tainly, of brilliant qualities and careful finish—not the oratory 
of taste—not that which lays under contribution the whole terri- 
tory of science, and perfects an argument with rhetorical skill, 
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to fit it to the taste of an acute and fastidious auditory—for 
such can only thrive and bloom in an elevated region—but the 
oratory of popular force, that roots itself in the imagination 
and undisciplined enthusiasm of a rude audience—that is filled 
with traits of unsurpassed vigour and boldness, and redeems its 
blemishes of taste and its violation of the rules of rhetoric by 
the sublimity of its aspirations and the importance of its ends. 

It is evident, therefore, that we are indebted to Christianity, 
and the moral revolution by which it was accompanied, for the 
high and impressive oratory of the pulpit, as we are under ob- 
ligations to the new relations by which intellectual and civilized 
man is, in our day, associated with the source of all good, for the 
copiousness of illustration and embellishment which has been 
lavished upon sacred subjects. ‘The sensual worship of the 
ancients never could have supplied the elements of such an alli- 
ance. It is in this spiritiual connection, and no other, that the 
accomplished preacher and theologian can find materials to 
grace and enrich his peculiar topics, to establish the authority 
of his divine commission—his ministration of pious eloguence— 
in the awakened hearts of his hearers, in the inmost sanctuary 
of their religious feelings. It is in the modern alliance of the 
sublime truths of an inward piety with the discoveries which 
elucidate the power and majesty and intelligence of the Cre- 
ator, that the whole scheme of the divine polity is fully revealed, 
and the eloquence by which it is explained and recommended 
to popular admiration and affection, is constantly recruited. 

If the establishmeut of the papal power delayed the expan- 
sion of pulpit eloquence into that full independence by which it 
was replenished and invigorated from the stores of popular en- 
thusiasm, it will-be recollected that it had already wrought 
some of its most signal achievements, and led the way to the 
subsequent triumphs of the divine word. If the Reformation 
has imparted to it a wider scope of thought and a more general 
influence over the passions, it will be borne in mind that the 
most sublime aspirations and pathetic appeals to the pity or 
mercy of heaven, and the most terrible denunciations and awful 
punishments invoked on the rebellious spirit of man, had been 
appropriated by the early preachers. If, therefore, greater trea- 
sures of illustration and of argument—if more mental inde- 
pendence and a wider theatre of action fell to the lot of their 
successors, the early theologians, in the loftiest line of pulpit 
eloquence, may be said to have fully occupied its viginal 
glories. 

On the whole, to the question which has been so much agi- 
tated, whether oratory has declined in our day, the final answer 
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must be that there has been a revolution in its style and spirit 
rather than a degeneracy of the art itself. The primary causes 
to which the ancients were indebted for their peculiar and per- 
manent glory in literature and the arts, were also the main- 
springs of their success in eloquence. The emulation and 
struggle for superiority on a wide theatre, necessarily led to the 
highest possible culture. Genius, whether in the arts, in lite- 
rature, or in oratory, ripens and expands under all those hard 
contentions and that strenuous rivalship induced and fostered 
by the suffrages of multitudes. The ancient promoters and 
patrons of eloquence, as of every thing intellectual, were the 
people. They were the arbiters of every species of glory—they 
were looked up to by poets and artists, as well as orators, 
for their elevation after having run a toilsome career. This 
made all their eloquence, their poetry, their history, and even 
their science popular. This made the stimulus of glory bear 
down that of profit out of all proportion, while in our day 
the incentives are reversed as to general influence as well as 
degree of energy. When the audiences before whom Hero- 
dotus recited his history, and Pindar rehearsed his odes, were 
so greatly increased, and every species of honour and renown 
were to come from the people, the competitors would be ani- 
mated in their toils not only by the number and splendour of 
the prizes, but by the intensity of the excitement. 

Men still ardently contend in the same fields of glory, but 
the number whe can afford to do this, seems necessarily less- 
ened with the reduction of the audiences to which they formerly 
addressed their inspiring strains of eloquence and of poetry. 
Genius has iiot, therefore, the opportunity to kindle and flame 
out under such irresistible stimulants and invaluable training 
as were presented by the public spectacles of ancient times. 
How far this loss has been made up to us by the possession of 
equivalents, according to the great scheme of moral compen- 
sations, it would be difficult to decide: The arts of imagination, 
in common with eloquence, must have suffered by the change ; 
but the sciences of reasoning and calculation can establish their 
proudest triumphs only in an age like our own. 

The opinion, that a neglect of the art of elocution, has 
gone very far to diminish the influence of eloquence, has found 
its advocates. But it is doubtful whether the changes from 
the vehement gestures, and passionate action and elaborate 
modulation of voice which characterized the ancients, to the 
chastened and somewhat frigid style of modern elocution, is 
not attributable to those general causes which have wrought 
a revolution in the art itself. A system of declamation 
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devised on the ancient plan, and framed with the same elabo- 
rate and studied care, if it did not carry away the orator from 
the matter of his discourse, to the manner of his delivery, could 
never be matured in our day, from the unavoidable incomplete- 
ness of our whole oratorical discipline. It is certain that the 
gifted men who have been most successful with us in pouring 
the flood of their resistless eloquence into the minds and souls 
of their auditors, have erred in the opposite extreme. ‘They 
have excluded from their system of oratorical culture, the pre- 
cepts of this art as worthless accessories—precepts which, in the 
ancient scheme of persuasion, were among the most efficient of 
its instruments. 


Art. 1V.—1. An American Dictionary of the English Language, 
&c. To which are prefixed, an Introductory Dissertation on 
the Origin, History and Connection of the Languages of Western 
Asia and of Europe, and a concise Grammar of the English 
By Noau Wepsster, L. L. D. New-York. 1828, 


. Grammaire Arabe a Pusage de Vecole speciale des langues 
” eae vivantes, avec figures. Par A. J. SILVESTRE DE 
Sacy. 2 vols. Svo. Paris. 1810. 


WE value too highly the study of the philosophy and ety- 
mology of languages, if we consider it as one of the most 
essential parts of literature, and we should not agree without 
restriction, to one of the adages of Plato, “that he who knows 
words, knows things also.” On the other hand, however, we 
cannot assent to the opinion of those who pretend that this 
study has no other advantage than the mere gratification of 
curiosity. 

Of the many literary benefits which may arise from etymo- 
logical researches when they are accompanied by the necessary 
knowledge and conducted with intelligence, we will only enu- 
merate two. 

In the first place, no one, we trust, will doubt that the develope- 
ment of the origin of words throws great light on the origin of 
VOL. 10, 43 
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nations, of their migrations and commercial intercourse, as well 
as upon other obscure points of antiquity. 

In the second place, the formation of words, which may be 
considered as the basis of the science of etymology, can never 
be profound and exact, without examining the relation which they 
may bear to the spirit of the people, as well as to the primitive 
disposition of their organs; in a word, without studying man 
through all climates and all ages, ond without viewing him 
under all aspects. Such a study may not be unworthy of a phi- 
losophical mind, and such researches are, we think, what ought 
to be embraced in the study of languages. 

The investigation of the origin of words and of languages, 
opens, in truth, a vast career to true criticism. How much 
knowledge and sagacity are required to guard against the se- 
ductions ‘of false resemblances, and to trace back to their true 
origin the words that additions, retrenchments, and other alter- 
ations have actually disfigured. It is true, that this art is very 
often founded on mere conjecture, but it is precisely where the 
combinations of conjecture are established by correct induction, 
that the human mind appears to glorify itself in its acuteness 
and research. We may say more—man himself, with all that 
bear connexion with his moral and physical existence, depends 
almost exclusively on the art of conjecturing. ‘The very nature 
of things does not permit that much of what is useful to man, 
should be susceptible of demonstration. ‘The etymological art 
must, therefore, be valued on account of its relation both to the 
objects which are interwoven with the knowledge of man, and 
to the conjectural conclusions which are the necessary means of 
all arts. Even the grammatical subtleties which seem to dis- 
grace this art, become ennobled by the philosophical spirit which, 
when properly conducted, presides over them.* Should we, 
even with this assistance, sometimes be unable to attain any 
probability in our researches, then we, at least, may acknow- 
ledge our ignorance without feeling any self-reproach, and say 
with Varro, ‘* Qui de originibus verborum multa dixerit com- 
mode, potius boni consulendum, quam qui aliquid nequiverit 
reprehendendum.”t 

Etymological researches may be pursued in two separate 
modes. Inthe first, which is undoubtedly the simplest and the 
surest, we take the history of nations for our guide, and explore 
the progress of a language and the various alterations which 
it has been suffering from time and man, by the vicissitudes of 


* Plus habet in recessu quam fronte promittit.--Quinc. Ins. Orat. lib. iv. 
+ De Ling: Lat. lib. vi. 
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the people to whom it appertained—for languages without men 
are a shade without a subject—and, consequently, we are 
obliged to pause in our researches where the national history 
ceases, or, at least, begins to be obscured in the mist of uncer- 
tainty and fiction. This method Johnson appears to have fol- 
lowed in composing his English Dictionary. He carries his 
etymological inquiries no farther than tothe Anglo-Saxons on the 
one side, and to the Greeks on the other. As to the former we 
are destitute of all historical identities and information con- 
cerning the origin of the ancient Germans or Teutones, and it 
was only in the year of Rome, 604, that the Consul C. Papirius 
first met them in Noricum, and compelled them to proceed to- 
wards Gaul. The ancients described their figures and manners, 
but gave no satisfactory account of their origin. The history of 
the Celts is equally obscure. All that we learn concerning 
them from Herodotus,* is, that they, next to the Cyneta, were 
the most remote people in the west of Europe. For the Greeks, 
although we have notices of them as far back as two thousand 
years before Christ, yet nothing certain can be discovered re- 
specting their origin. All that we know of them is, that the 
Athenians were ancient, and supposed themselves to be Abo- 
rigines, («v79x40vsc) and that there was a constant migration from 
the Peloponnesus to Thessaly, and back again. 

The second mode in which etymological researches are con- 
ducted, is a bold yet labyrinthine course, where results are 
gained by analogical conjectures and the resemblances of 
words, structure and pronunciation. Thus we glide and steal 
through dark ages where no traces of man are before our eyes, 
we direct our steps only by the aid of distant sounds, which fall 
upon our ears from some quarters, and are courageous enough 
to attempt to become guides, even from these faint echoes, 
through the early history of men and their actions. In this 
hazardous road, Mr. Webster seems, in some measure, to have 
travelled. He did not wish to stop at the Greek tongue :—he 
ascends the stream to the Oriental and early languages of the 
first men, enters the depths of the Slavonian dialects—and but 
little is wanting to hear him exclaim with the Roman philoso- 
pher— 

“ Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo; juvat integros accedere fontes 
Atque haurire ; juvatque novas decerpere flores 
Insignemque meo capite petere inde coronam 
#nde prius nulli velarint tempora Muse.” 


* Melp. c. ix. 
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The enterprize is laudable and worthy of the human mind ; 
but it cannot succeed without a thorough Knowledge of the phi- 
losophy and the various dialects of the primitive languages. 
The mere aid of dictionaries, without profound grammatical 
knowledge, leads the inquirer to conclusions which often are 
equally absurd and delusive. As an instance, we shall cite here 
two or three of Mr. Webster’s observations respecting the Rus- 
sian language. 


“ Vo or ve signifies in, at, by, and may possibly be from the same 
root as the English by, be.” 


Now if our author had really stadied this language, he could 
never have imagined any analogy between the English by or be 
and the Russian vo or ve (as he spells it,) for all monosyllabic 
words in the Slavonic dialect, have a peculiar pronunciation 
which is grammatically settled This word is spelled in Russian 
with a v followed by a silent 7, (called yeree) and the word is 
pronounced gov. 

“ Za, is a prefix signifying for, on account of, by reason of, after, as 
in zaviduyu, to envy, from vid visage, viju to see; Lat. video; za- 
dirayu from deru, to tear; zamirayu to be astonished or stupified trom 
the root of Lat. miror, and Russ: mir, peace, &c. Zamiriayu to 
make peace, &c.” 


Mr. Webster must have had before him a Russian dictiona- 
ry in which the first person sing. pres. tense of the verbs is 
notified, and he mistook them for the infinitives—thus zaviduyu 
is not the infinitive to envy, but the Ist. per. sing. pres. tense, 
Ido envy—all the Russian infinitives end in at or ect, and the 
Ist. pers. sing. pres. tense of all verbs ends in oo; consequent- 
ly do see, is in Russian, veedat, zamirat, to be astonished, mirat, 
to pacify, &ce. 

** Sa, a preposition and prefix of extensive use, signifying with, of, 
from, and as a mark of comparison it answers nearly the English so.” 

This word is spelled in Russian with an s and a silent i (veree) 
it is consequently pronounced ees—and it wiil be difficult to find 
any analogy between ees and so! 

Similar errors have been committed by our author in his con- 
cise and brief explanation of the German and Danish lan- 
guages, throughout which, grammatical incorrectnesses, not to 
say ignorance, are so conspicuous as to leave no doubt that he had 
not studied even their elementary principles. Besides to collect a 
half dozen similar words in two languages, and to settle by them 
the connexion and affinity of the two languages, is like judging 
of the resemblance of two countries, by some houses which 
were alike in both. In languages of at least 50,000 words can 
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not mere accident or some unknown cireumstance have thrown 
in twenty or thirty similar words, and what influence can they have 
on the whole extent and on the structure of the languages? Nay, 
we will challenge Mr. Webster to show us any two languages 
whatever, in which we shall not be able to point out at least forty 
or fifty words resembling each other, if not entirely the same in 
both languages. It appears to be his object to trace words to 
their primitive sources, where history refuses all aid, and by 
what means, will he be guided in this research? Has he at least 
cleared up all doubts and obscurities respecting the primitive 
languages? Which are they? How many ditierent dialects 
did they present? In what do the differences cousist ? What 
are the grammatical and philosophical principles of those lan- 
guages? What have they in common, and in what do they dif- 
fer? In what connexion do they stand with the Greek dialects ? 
In what way have the Greek dialects been formed from the 
Oriental? There are difficulties enough we will answer for 
him—we need not increase them. 

The common appellation “ Oriental languages”’ does not em- 
brace all the languages which are spoken by the many and vari- 
ous tribes of Asia, but is generally confined to those tongues which 
were formerly spoken by the Jews, Phoenicians, Syrians and 
Chaldeans, as well as to those which are still living and are 
spoken by the Arabs and Ethiopians, and we may justly add the 
ancient Egyptian tongue which became extinct with the nation, 
some traces of which, however, may probably be discerned among 
the Copts, who are supposed to be their descendants. The affini- 
ty between all these languages is of such a nature that we ought 
to regard them not as different tongues, but as dialects of one 
general and primitive language. It is, therefore, useless to 
enter here into a discussion which has vainly occupied so many 
learned men of different countries, and which Mr. Webster 
has canvassed with fresh courage through many an idle page 
of his introduction, namely, which of all these languages may 
be considered as the primitive, and which was at first spoken 
by the first men? Every one of these languages has had its 
partizans; and the question must remain unsettled. We will, 
therefore, quit these useless researches, the results of which 
can only be uncertain conjectures, to give way in their turn to 
others as vague and as indefinite. Such labours we relinquish 
willingly to those who are condemned to this Danaidean task, 
while we will endeavour to show, in the first place, the close 
affinity and connexion between all these languages, examine 
their differences, and then leave the reader to judge whether 
the slight orthographical alterations, to which all languages 
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spread over extensive countries are exposed, can be supposed to 
form and deserve to be styled distinct languages, or should be 
considered as mere dialects. We will next enter into some 
mechanical detail, respecting the Western languages as the 
derivatives of the former, and try how far the grammatical and 
etymological a of our author extends in all these lan- 
guages. 

We shall, in the course of our criticisms, be obliged some- 
times to discuss grammatical subtleties, however dry they may 
appear, but we beg in return toremark, that this article may be 
in some degree useful to those who intend to learn the Orien- 
tal languages, and that it is no more than our duty to point out 
to those who have no idea of these languages, the incorrect 
views of Mr. Webster, to which he has generally been led 
by his imperfect grammatical knowledge of the Oriental and 
many of the European languages which he honours with the 
high-sounding titles of Shemitic and Japhetic tongues. 

All the Oriental languages we have enumerated above, have 
alphabets formed of letters which are written from the right to 
the left, and which have in all these languages nearly the same 
appellations—thus, the first letter is called in the Hebrew, 
Aleph, in the Syriac, Olaph, in the Arabic, Eliph, and hence 
in the Greek, Alpha; and so on with the names of the other 
letters. We do not know what reasons the Eastern nations 
might have had to induce them to direct their writing from the 
right to the left, but we k..ow that this mode was imitated or 
adopted by the early Greeks, who changed it afterwards, and 
finally determined to write exclusively from the left to the right, 
which mode has subsequently been adopted by all the Euro- 

an nations.* 

The alphabets of all the Eastern nations of which we are 
now speaking, consist of twenty-two letters or consonants, vow- 
els not having been ranked by them among the letters. The 
Arabs who follow the same practice, have, it is true, twenty- 
eight letters, but this addition of six letters is only to distin- 
guish the hard, soft and aspirated pronunciation of some of the 
twenty-two letters. It is supposed that at the time of Cadmus, 
only sixteen letters were in existence, but in proportion as lan- 
guage became more cultivated and more perfect, the want of 
more letters to serve in distinguishing sounds, and in facilitat- 
ing pronunciation as well as to form new words, was sensibly 
felt. The Greeks and Latins have, in turn, added new letters to 
the ancient oriental stock. 


* Bousrpopndov ypapeiv, i. e. “ to trace the lines as the oxen do in ploughing.” 
Solon’s laws were written in this way. t Tacit: Annal: xi. 14. 
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The honour of having invented the first letters, has been a 
subject of literary controversy even among the ancients. Lu- 
can* says 

Pheenices primi fame si creditur, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris— 


Pliny, the elider,+ refers it to the Assyrians, ‘“ Literas semper 
arbitror Assyrias fuisse.” ‘The Eastern historians Ebn Cha- 
lecan and Ben Shahnah, suppose the Mosnad or Hemearitan 
alphabet to be the oldest, and report that there has been found 
in Yemen an inscription in these characters, as old as the time 
of Joseph. As this question has not been settled, we will pass 
it over in silence. 

The figures of the various Oriental alphabetical letters differ 
from each other. ‘Thus the Hebrew characters are square, the 
Arabic round and joined, while the Syriac keep a medium 
between them—I mean that they are less squared than the 
Hebrew, and less rounded than the Arabic. ‘The present He- 
brew characters are, in the opinion of many, the same as those 
which the Chaldeans formerly employed, and which the Jews 
adopted during, and preserved after the Babylonish captivity, 
out of hatred towards their fraternal enemies the Samaritans, 
who continued to use the ancient letters of the Jews, which are 
now known as the Samaritan characters, and which have been 
preserved to us in a copy of the Pentateuch. 

The characters now in use among the Arabs, were invented 
in the fourteenth century by Ben Molahh. But when we com- 
pare them with the ancient Arabic characters called Koofic, 
from the town Koofa, where they were invented, we easily per- 
ceive that Ben Molahh has done nothing but render the ancient 
characters more disengaged and more oblique, so that he rather 
merits the title of a refurmer, than of an inventor of these let- 
ters. The African Arabs have more faithfully preserved the 


* Lib. iii. v. 220. t Lib. vii. c. 56. 


t It may be of some interest to give here the opinions of the learned bibliogra- 
pher, Hadji Khalfi, on this subject. “It is said that writing was originally invented 
by Adam, who traced the figures on clay, which was hardened afterwards in the 
fire, by which means they were preserved during the deluge Others ascribe the 
invention to Edris. It is reported on the authority of Ebn Albas, (one of the most 
celebrated Arabian collectors of their ancient traditions. who died in the 68th year 
of the Hegira) that the origin of the Arabic letters goes back to three persons of the 
family of a eg (a tribe of the descendants of Tai) who had settled in the town 
of Arbar. The first of them, called Morar, (more accurately Moramer) invented 
the forms ot the letters; the second, called Aslam, devised a figure by which the 
letters were to be joined or separated; the third, Amor, invented the diaritical 
— Others attribute the invention of writing to six persons of the race of 

asm, who were called Aboodied, Hawaz, Korishat, Hati, Caloomen, and Safas. 
These six persons after they had invented writing, added some figures at the end 
of the alphabet, which did not euter into the composition of their alphabetical 
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ancient characters, and their letters closely resemble the Koofic. 
Upon monuments, the Arabs still use the ancient Koofic letters, 


letters. These persons were, according to another tradition, Kings of Madian. We 
read in the Sirat of Ehor-Hesham, (who died about 200) that Hymiar, the son ot 
Saba, was the first who made use of the Arabian letters. Sohaili, (who died about 
600) in his work styled Atharif-Ovalim, says, ‘the truest report of all is what we 
learn by our prophet, that the first who wrote in Arabic was Ismaél.’ This tra- 
dition rests on the authority of Ebn-Abd-Albarr, who died about 473. 

“'The Moola Abool-hhair (who died about 1000) speaks on the subject of writing, 
in the following manner:—* We must know that the writings of the different vations 
are reduced to twelve, viz. the Hymyarite, the Arabic, that of the Grecians, Per- 
sians, Syrians, Hebrews, Romans, Copts, Berbers, (probably the Berberins or Ba- 
rabrans in the eastern part of Africa) the Andalusians, Indians and Chinese. Five 
of these twelve kinds of writing have entirely disappeared, and no one knows any 
thing of them—I mean the Hymyaritan, Grecian, Coptic, Berberan and Andalu- 
sian. Three are still used in the countries to which they belong, viz. the Roman, 
Indian and Chinese, but no one among the Mussulmen knows them. Four only 
are in use among the Mussulmen, the Arabic, Persian, Syriac and Hebrew.’ 

‘“‘ The above passage of Abool-hhair will lead to some observations. 

‘“*1. The number to which he reduces the different kinds of writing is not exact. 
For without mentioning those which have ceased to be employed, even those which 
are still inuve are much greater in number than he supposes, Wiosoever glances 
upon the works of the ancients, which are written in Greek and Latin, as well as 
upon the books of authors who have treated of the arts and spoken of different 
kinds of writing and of letters, will easily perceive that I am right. This calculation 
alone betrays the little erudition of this author. 

“2 He commits another mistake in saying that five kinds of writing have en- 
tirely disappeared, for the Greek is now very much in use among the most distin- 
guished Christians—I mean among the members of the celebrated academies or 
universities which exist in Spain, France and Germany, which are vast countries, 
and contain a great number of states. The Greek language is the foundation of all 
their sciences. 

“3. Abool-hhair is equally mistaken in adding that there is no one among the 
Mussulmen who has any Gants of the Roman; for there are in the Mussulman 
countries, and chiefly in ours, so many who understand the Roman language, that 
it is impossible to enumerate them. We must also know that the Koman writing. 
which is now in use, is the Greek, but a little altered; the characters which, at 
present, the Infidels at Rome use, is the very Greek itself. 

“4. This writer accounts the Syriac and Hebrew writings among those which 
are in use in the countries of the Mussulmen. This is incorrect. The Syriac letters 
are an ancient, nay, the most ancient of all writings. It derives its name from 
Sooria, now known under the name of Cilad Shamiyya. The ancient inhabitants 
of this country have disappeared, and we heve no traces of them according to the 
reports of history. The Hebrew characters are now in use among the Jews. They 


are the same Hebrew characters which we consider as the primitive source both of 


the Arabic language and writing. There is a strong resemblance between the He- 
brew and Arabic pronunciation, but a very feeble one between their writings. 

“In all languages om the Arabic, the letters in their alphabets are arranged in 
the following order—a, b, g, d. In all languages except the Arabic, Syriac and 
Magolian, the characters are separated. The Greeks, Copts and Romans write 
from the left to the right. The Hebrews, Syrians, Arabs, Persians and Turks, 
write from the right to the left. 

“The inhabitants of Zanguebar and Abyssinia have a singular order in their wri- 
tings. Their letters are joined like the Hymyaritan, but are directed from the left 
to the right. They also put three points between every word. 

“Ebn Ishak says that the characters of Mecca are the most ancient Arabian let- 
ters; next to them are those of Medina; and lastly, those of Koofa. In the charac- 
ters of Mecca and Medina, the Eliph is strongly inclined to the right, and the figures 
of the letters are somewhat horizontal. Kendi says, ‘I know of ne writing in 
which the figures of the letters can be more readily eniarged or diminished, or 
written with a greater rapidity than the Arabic.’ ” 
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which were invented by an Arab named Moramer, not long 
before Mahomet. Before that time, the Arabs had no peculiar 
character which could be called national. These Koofic 
characters are suppgsed to be entirely different from the before- 
mentioned Hemearitan or Homeritan letters, called Mosnad, 
which were in writing joined together. The Arabian literati 
date their invention at a very early period, and say that at the 
time they were in use, no profane subjects were perthitted to 
be written in them; and, that moreover, they were not pub- 
licly taught. This assertion or tradition confirms the sugges- 
tion, that in those early ages few were initiated in the sciences. 

The twenty-eight Arabian letters consist only of seventeen 
figures. Points called diaritical, which are placed in different 
numbers, from one to three, above or below some letters, and 
which must not be confounded withthe vowel points, characterize 
different letters—although they retain the same figure. Thus one 
and the same figure with one or more points above or below it, 
may be 6 or ¢, x or i, &c. By this means the reading of the 
Arabian characters is rendered more difficult than the Hebrew, 
all of which have figures absolutely different. The ‘Turks and 
Persians have adopted the Arabic alphabet ; these two lan- 
guages, however, differ from each other as well as from the 
Arabic ; even their grammars have no analogical connexion 
with the Arabic, and the principal stocks of their words are fo- 
reign. ‘The ‘Turkish language is derived from the Tartarian 
dialects ; the Persian is original, but has been enriched with 
Median, Greek, Latin and even German words. 

The Syrians, like the Arabians, have also two alphabets ; 
the ancient called Strangelo is now in use only for ornament 
on title pages. ‘The modern, now in general use, is more round 
than the former. All the figures of the Syrian letters are dif- 
ferently formed, with the exception of the v and d, a simple 
point above or below the figure is the only mark of the differ- 
ence between these two letters. According to Assemani, a Sy- 
riac priest, by the name of Paul of Antioch, had an intention 
of adding some tetters to the Syriac alphabet, and commissioned 


Jacob of Edessa to execute this task, but the latter refused, for 


fear lest the works which were written in the ancient characters, 
might, by means of this innovation, be neglected and lost; still 
he himself invented seven vowel figures which he sent to Paul 
of Antioch. 

The Phoenician characters have been known to us only since 
the beginning of the last century. Rheinfordius made some at- 
tempts to read and explain different monuments and medals, 
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but as he was only groping about the value of the letters, his 
explanations are conjectural, uncertain, forced, and very often 
contrary to the genius of the Oriental languages. | His succes- 
sors, as for instance, the Abbé Fourmont, Swinton, and some 
others, have succeeded no better; all that they have proved by 
their explanations is, that antiquarians are not always acquaint- 
ed with the genius and idioms of the Oriental languages. 

The Pheenician alphabet has the same number of letters as 
the Hebrew. ‘Their form is rude, but at the same time suffi- 
ciently plain to shew the conformity that existed between them 
and those of the ancient Greek inscriptions. The Phenician 
characters were in the different countries where they,were in use 
differently modelled in their outlines. The Palmyrzan char- 
acters approach more to the Hebrew; the Carthaginian, or 
Punic, as well as the Sicilian or Spanish have a common origin, 
and resemble more the ancient Pheenician, but notwithstanding 
the identity of the figures, the reading of them is rendered diffi- 
cult by the many shadowings, and alterations of their figure. 
Every province and every age has a peculiar taste in the style 
of writing; and in order to be able to read all the ancient 
monuments, we must have a collection of a great number of 
alphabets. 

Those characters which were common tothe Phoenicians, He- 
brews, Arabians, &c. have the honour of being the origin of the 
characters of all the nations of Western Asia. ‘They also pas- 
sed to Africa by the Carthaginians, and were in use in Sicily 
and Spain before the invasion of the Romans. Cadmus is sup- 
posed to have introduced them into Greece. They were also 
adopted by the Etruscans. They were, however, constantly 
undergoing changes in their various migrations, but they final- 
ly came into use among all the European nations. In the East 
also, as in Persia, they were for a long time familiar, so that 
we may consider them, with great probability as the origin, 
either directly or indirectly of all existing writings. 

The Grecian alphabet which was originally formed after the 
Pheenician, repassed to Asia where it became in turn the pa- 
rent of many different alphabets. If we had a sufficient col- 
lection of ancient inscriptions, we should then, perhaps, clear- 
ly see that all the existing alphabets have been directly or 
indirectly formed after an Oriental one. But as we now want 
nearly all the gradual alterations which have been successively 
made, and are in possession only of the primitive, or at least, 
the more ancient characters and their very remote descendants, 
it is consequently impossible for us to perceive or point out the 
chain of connexion and communication. 
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If we take a scrutinizing view of general history, we shall 
perceive that the nations which had no commercial inter- 
course with the Oriental countries of which we are now speak- 
ing, were destitute of the art of writing. Inthe whole of Ame- 
rica at the period of its discovery, the Mexicans alone had a 
rude and imperfect mode of painting down their ideas; a 
species of hieroglyphics, such as an ignorant people can ima- 
gine, but which has never yet been brought to any perfection. 
The Tartars have been acquainted with letters, only since the 
introduction of Christianity among them by the Nestorians. 
Their letters are either borrowed, or formed from the Syriac. 
In Africa, only those nations who had a political communica- 
tion either with the Egyptians and Pheenicians, or with the 
Greeks, are found to possess letters. The people of the inte- 
rior of that continent have no characters at all. The Gauls 
received the Greek alphabet from the Phoceans. We are in- 
formed by the Oriental historian, Aboolfaradge, that after the 
reign of Alexander, when the dominion of the Greeks had been 
extended to the shores of the Igdus, their philosophy and 
dialectics passed over to India from the Arabs, and were spee- 
dily adopted. This fact teaches us, that nations are sometimes 
indebted for certain branches of science to very distant people, 
and that we sometimes, for want of historical information, as- 
cribe the origin of some art or science to the people among 
whom we first meet it, although it may have been derived from 
one of whom we are ignorant. The extensive intercourse 
which the Greeks, the Pheenicians and the Egyptians, while a 
conquering people maintained. might have excited the Indians 
also to invent letters, or at least, to borrow them from foreign 
patterns. At present they are in possession of letters, but we 
do not know whether these letters belong to the primitive stock 
where they were first formed, or are of a later period. The 
probability, upon the whole, we think, is, that writing had its 
origin in one country either Egypt or Assyria, and that all other 
nations received it either by commercial intercourse, or by 
conquest or occasional warfare, and adopted it either wholly 
or partially, according to the constitution of their organs, or 
even by inventing new figures to give them the appearance of 
originality. 

The Eastern nations use their letters also for cyphers or quan- 
tities. The Aleph has the quantity of 1, the Beth of 2, &c. until 
Yodh=10; from this letter the number increases by tens, so that 
Kaph=20, Lamedh=30, &c. antil Qoph=100, and then the 
number increases by hundreds. ‘This process is common to all 
the Eastern nations, so that the Arabs, although they have more 
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letters in their alphabet, and arrange them in a different order, 
still observe the abovementioned Hebrew principle with regard 
to cyphers or numbers. 

The Egyptians, according to the ancients,* wrote both in 
hieroglyphics and with letters. ‘The latter they used in their 
common occupations. The characters which are now in use 
among the Copts are Greek, with the exception of some letters 
that probably belong to the ancient Egyptian alphabet. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus,+ the Egyptians, like all the Eastern 
nations, wrote from the right to the left, while the present Copts 
write like the Greeks, from the left to the right. 

One of the most remarkable and singular peculiarities of the 
Oriental languages, is, that not only they do not rank and place 
the vowels among the letters, but that originally these langua- 
ges had no vowels at all. It was left to the reader to substitute 
them by memory—a process which cannot be applied to our 
languages. ‘The regularity with which derivatives are formed 
from every root, generally instruct the reader what vowels to 
substitute, as soon as he knows all the different forms of which 
every root is susceptible. As this is uniform in all of them, it 
then becomes very easy to point out the vowels which belong 
to such or such a form, rules for which are given in every gram- 
mar. Moreover, the reading without vowels, which may ap- 
pear to many impossible, or, at least, very difficult, may be 
compared to quantity in Greek or Latin, which is ascertained by 
fixed rules, without our being obliged to have the long and short 
syllables marked down. 

The figures of the Oriental vowels, such as we have them 
now, are supposed to be a modern invention. In fact, all the 
Pheenician inscriptions which time has spared, bear no trace of 
vowels. The Samaritan Pentateuch which was, for the first 
time, printed in the Polyglot of Le Jay, as well as all the Pha- 
nician and Samaritan medals, are equally destitute of them. 
Can it really be the case that the ancients had no figures to 
express their vowels? It is, in fact, hard to conceive how 
writing, which was intended to express sounds, should have 
been invented without any notice having been taken of the 
sounds of the vowels. Many modern grammarians call the 
Aleph, Vav, Yodh, &c. matres lectionis, which shews that they 
consider these letters as vowels, but there is not the least 
proof that the ancients considered them as such. St. Jerome 
speaks in many places of the ancient vowels, but in such an 
obscure manner, that we cannot make out his meaning. Some 
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pretend that he actually speaks of the vowel points, and others 
suppose that he refers to the letters Aleph, Vav and Yodh, or to 
the abovementioned matres lectionis. 

In reflecting upon the spirit and system of the Oriental gram- 
mars, iv which the structure and arrangement of these languages 
are planned more for memory than according to logic or sound 
criticism, we-‘are almost tempted to believe that the words, like 
the hieroglyphics, were read by dint of memory and study. We 
suspect this the more because the sciences were anciently con- 
fined to a very few persons who were not anxious to admit many 
into their caste, that they might retain by their rare acquire- 
ments and limited numbers, the ‘veneration of the common 
peuple. They, therefore, rendered the access to the sciences 
as arduous as possible. ‘Thus the difficulty of reading they 
considered as the first obstacle to discourage novices; it was 
the veil which concealed from the public eye the entrance of 
the sanctuary ; and the small number of the initiated, who, by 
patience and perseverance, surmounted the obstructions placed 
in their paths, enjoyed public respect and veneration. It was 
for this reason that every thing which had relation to the sci- 
ences, was left in the hands of the priests. The Pheenicians had 
also their hierophants, to whom was left the cultivation of the 
sciences, while the common people were occupied with their 
economical and commercial pursuits. ‘The Eastern nations have 
always been jealous of their knowledge and learning: they are 
naturally mysterious, not communicative, and have a fondness 
for all that is abstract and obscure. 

This plan of writing only with consonants, proves, in a 
most striking manner, the antiquity of these languages. We 
may consider it as a reformed system, a transition from the 
hieroglyphical mode of communicating our ideas. In the latter, 
the idea was represented to the eyes by figures which were 
neither consonants nor vowels, and when a discourse was to 
be formed from these figures, each of them became an invari- 
able word or syllable—we mean that it always represented one 
and the same word or syllable, and conveyed the same idea. In 
the same manner, the consonants were the base and ground- 
work of these aicient writings, which were animated and made 
intelligible by the vowels. After some of these languages, 
however, ceased to be living dialects, it became necessary to 
have recourse to vowels in order to preserve the sounds which 
were familiarly and readily applied to the consonants at a time 
when the language was vernacular, and every one spoke it from 
hiscradle. The Eastern nations are generally attached to ancient 
customs. It is probable that when they first attempted to form 
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their alphabetical characters from their hieroglyphical figures, 
they adopted the most simple and common hieroglyphics as 
their consonant letters, or the principal parts of a word by 
which the vowels are supported, for the latter can only be con- 
sidered as the motion of the machinery of the consonants. For 
this very reason, the Eastern nations cal] the vowels motions, 
and the consonants things to be moved. Upon the whole, we 
cousider hieroglyphics, in which neither consonants nor vowels 
existed, as the primitive effort, the first attempt at writing ; the 
ancient Oriental system in which consonants were invented as 
the second and improved step; after which, the European mode 
in which vowels were invented and introduced, was brought to 
perfection. 

The Greeks when they first heard the aspirated consonants 
of the Oriental alphabets pronounced, which sounded to their 
ears almost like vowels, introduced them into their alphabets, 
either by mistake or on purpose, as real vowels. Without en- 
tirely altering their guttural pronunciation, they gave them a 
middle sound almost like our h, the Vav which we generally 
express by our uw, was represented by the Eolians and the Italian 
nations by the consonant f, or by the digamma. The Hheth 
was taken by the Greeks and Romans for h, so that they could 
by no means have been considered as vowels, but as aspirated 
consonants.* In short, if all these guttural letters had been 
anciently considered as vowels, how does it happen that the 
Eastern nations, who, since the invention of the vowels, have 
differed widely in the spirit and idioms of their language, should, 
without an exception, agree to rank all these guttural letters in 
exact number among the consonants, so as to be obliged to have 
recourse to entirely new figures to express the modern vowels 
of the other nations? How is it possible that no one of the many 
Eastern tribes should have retained something of their an- 
cient forms? We think it, therefore, beyond all doubt, that 
anciently there existed in the Oriental alphabets no vowels 
whatever, and that the vowel points are a modern invention. 
And for this reason, the Arabian grammarians consider the 
letters a, u, ¢, in their language, neither as vowels nor even as 
matres lectionis, but as actual consonants. 

We will add only one observation more to confirm our sug- 
gestion concerning the three letters Aleph, Vav, Yodh, and the 


* The letter Vav (u) was not given by Cadmus to the Greeks who had adopted 
the Greek alphabet. The same may be said of the Hheth, which is rendered in Greek 
by 1, because long after Cadmus, they used to express the long & by two epsilons £5, 
which proves that the Greek vowels were gradually tet: 
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gutturals Hheth, He, and Ayin, all of which have been made 


vowels by the Greeks. 

All the Oriental grammarians subdivide their alphabetical 
letters into gutturals, labials, palatials, dentals and linguals. 
The gutturals are Aleph, He, Hheth, and Ayin, of which the 
Greeks have made 4,¢,1,°; among the labials, the Orientals 
also place the: Vav, (u) which the moderns consider as belonging 
to the matres lectivnis ; the Yodh (i) they rank among the pala- 
tials. We now ask, if these classes are not all solely arranged 
for the consonants—and whence does it happen that vowels like 
wand i, are mixed among them? It almost necessarily follows 
thatthe Yodh had anciently a pronunciation different from our 7; 
in the same manner, it may be supposed of the Vav, that its 
pronunciation was not similar to that of our uw, but rather ap- 
proached to the sound of f or v, from its being numbered among 
the labials. In the Arabic, the He can by no means be con- 
sidered as a vowel, and, besides, is not subjected to any of the 
changes which the Hebrew He undergoes. It wouid really be 
singular that one and the same letter should be in one dialect a 
vowel, and in another a consonant. Besides, the He in all the 
Oriental languages, is very frequently not only pronounced, but 
sumetimes even changed into ¢, which is against its quality as 
a vowel. Martellotto who has examined very carefully the 
pronunciation of the Arabic letters, says, ‘‘ Differt igitur Eliph 
ab omnibus Latinorum consonantibus quoniam nullius earum 
imitatur sonum. Differt vero a vocalibus earundem, quoniam 
Eliph, consonans cum sit, penes motiones (ut aiunt) varias su- 
peradditas, cujusque Latinorum vocali emulatur sonum atque 
proinde valorem earum omnium continere veluti virtualiter dici 
patent, nisi quod sono paululum vehementer extat.”’ The same 
Martelotto places the Vav and Yodh among the consonants. 

The Oriental letters undergo the same change of pronunci- 
ation as our letters, and are also subjected to the same influence 
from circumstances which alter their sounds. Thus theZandc, 
in most of the modern languages, pass through a series of soft- 
ening sounds, until they are sometimes even pronounced as s. 
The h in hero, is strongly aspirated ; again in other words, the 
letter is entirely lost, as in heir, &c. ‘The same occurs with 
the letters in the Oriental languages, which vary in their aspi- 
ration and pronunciation in certain words, by the caprice of 
usage and the influence of circumstances. 

Tho. Erpenius says “‘ Arabum literze consonantes sunt 28.” 
In which Aleph, Vav, and Yodh are included—“Aleph” he says, 
“spiritus lenis Grecorum—Vav, (w) nostrum Germanicum, 
Anglicum, &c. The celebrated Oriental Sionita and Hesro- 
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their alphabetical characters from their hieroglyphical figures, 
they adopted the most simple and common hieroglyphics as 
their consonant letters, or the principal parts of a word by 
which the vowels are supported, for the latter can only be con- 
sidered as the motion of the machinery of the consonants. For 
this very reason, the Eastern nations call the vowels motions, 
and the consonants things to be moved. Upon the whole, we 
cousider hieroglyphics, in which neither consonants nor vowels 
existed, as the primitive effort, the first attempt at writing ; the 
ancient Oriental system in which consonants were invented as 
the second and improved step; after which, the European mode 
in which vowels were invented and introduced, was brought to 
perfection. 

The Greeks when they first heard the aspirated consonants 
of the Oriental alphabets pronounced, which sounded to their 
ears almost like vowels, introduced them into their alphabets, 
either by mistake or on purpose, as real vowels. Without en- 
tirely altering their guttural pronunciation, they gave them a 
middle sound almost like our h, the Vav which we generally 
express by our u, was represented by the Eolians and the Italian 
nations by the consonant f, or by the digamma. The Hheth 
was taken by the Greeks and Romans for A, so that they could 
by no means have been considered as vowels, but as aspirated 
consonants.* In short, if all these guttural letters had been 
anciently considered as vowels, how does it happen that the 
Eastern nations, who, since the invention of the vowels, have 
differed widely in the spirit and idioms of their language, should, 
without an exception, agree to rank all these guttural letters in 
exact number among the consonants, so as to be obliged to have 
recourse to entirely new figures to express the modern vowels 
of the other nations? How is it possible that no one of the many 
Eastern tribes should have retained something of their an- 
cient forms? We think it, therefore, beyond all doubt, that 
anciently there existed in the Oriental alphabets no vowels 
whatever, and that the vowel points are a modern invention. 
And for this reason, the Arabian grammarians consider the 
letters a, u, i, in their language, neither as vowels nor even as 
matres lectionis, but as actual consonants. 

We will add only one observation more to confirm our sug- 
gestion concerning the three letters Aleph, Vav, Yodh, and the 


* The letter Vav (u) was not given by Cadmus to the Greeks who had adopted 
the Greek alphabet. The same may be said of the Hheth, which is rendered in Greek 
by 1, because long after Cadmus, they used to express the long ¢ by two epsilons £°; 
which proves that the Greek vowels were gradually pecensall 
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gutturals Hheth, He, and Ayin, all of which have been made 
vowels by the Greeks. 

All the Oriental grammarians subdivide their alphabetical 
letters into gutturals, labials, palatials, dentals and linguals. 
The gutturals are Aleph, He, Hheth, and Ayn, of which the 
Greeks have made 4,¢,1,0; among the labials, the Orientals 
also place the Vav, (u) which the moderns consider as belonging 
to the matres lectionis ; the Yodh (i) they rank among the pala- 
tials. We now ask, if these classes are not all solely arranged 
for the consonants—and whence does it happen that vowels like 
wand i, are mixed among them? It almost necessarily follows 
thatthe Yodh had anciently a pronunciation diffe:ent from our 7; 
in the same manner, it may be supposed of the Vav, that its 
pronunciation was not similar to that of our uw, but rather ap- 
proached to the sound of f or v, from its being numbered among 
the labials. In the Arabic, the He can by no means be con- 
sidered as a vowel, and, besides, is not subjected to any of the 
changes which the Hebrew He undergoes. It wouid really be 
singular that one and the same letter should be in one dialect a 
vowel, and in another a consonant. Besides, the He in all the 
Oriental languages, is very frequently not only pronounced, but 
sumetimes even changed into ¢, which is against its quality as 
a vowel. Martellotto who has examined very carefully the 
pronunciation of the Arabic letters, says, ‘‘ Differt igitur Eliph 
ab omnibus Latinorum consonantibus quoniam nullius earum 
imitatur sonum. Differt vero a vocalibus earundem, quoniam 
Eliph, consonans cum sit, penes motiones (ut aiunt) varias su- 
peradditas, cujusque Latinorum vocali emulatur sonum atque 
proinde valorem earum omnium continere veluti virtualiter dici 
patent, nisi quod sono paululum vehementer extat.”’ ‘The same 
Martelotto places the Vav and Yodh among the consonants. 

The Oriental letters undergo the same change of pronunci- 
ation as our letters, and are also subjected to the same influence 
from circumstances which alter their sounds. Thus the Zand c, 
in most of the modern languages, pass through a series of soft- 
ening sounds, until they are sometimes even pronounced as s. 
The A in hero, is strongly aspirated ; again in other words, the 
letter is entirely lost, as in heir, &c. ‘The same occurs with 
the letters in the Oriental languages, which vary in their aspi- 
ration and pronunciation in certain words, by the caprice of 
usage and the influence of circumstances. 

Tho. Erpenius says “ Arabum liter consonantes sunt 28.” 
In which Aleph, Vav, and Yodh are included—“Aleph” he says, 
“spiritus lenis Grecorum—Vav, (w) nostrum Germanicum, 
Anglicum, &c. The celebrated Oriental Sionita and Hesro- 
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nita equally place, in their Arabic grammar, these letters 
among the consonants, viz. the Aleph among the gutturals, the 
Vav among the labials, and the Yodh among the palatials, 
they also mention another division which the Arabs make 
in their alphabet, viz. into hard letters, soft ones, and those 
which keep a middle place between these two classes. They 
place the Eliph, Vav and Yod among the soft ones, for these in 
comparison to the other letters, as they say, “ habent sonum val- 
de tenuem, imo vero frequenter carent omni prorsus sono.” 

It would really embrace more space than can be allotted to 
these observations to cite the authority of all the grammarians, to 
prove that these letters have never been considered as vowels, 
and those who consider them as breathings, must at least ac- 
knowledge that some of them are very material, hard and subs- 
tantial ; and we ask to what class should these breathings belong 
which they do not wish to rank among letters in the Greek. 
As they are susceptible of almost every sound where a vowel is 
joined to then, would it not be better to place them among the 
consonants as the Eastern grammariansdo? And since we are 
obliged to add to them vowels, they, as vowels, would not only 
have destroyed the Oriental alphabetical system, but would at 
the same time have introduced confusion into the uniform struc- 
ture of the roots, and injured their symmetry, as many words 
would then have been entirely destitute of vowels, while others 
would have had more than were necessary. We conclude from 
all these reflections that these letters have primitively been 
instituted in the alphabets, not as vowels like our a, e, 7, 0 and 
u, but actually as consonants like all the other letters, with this 
only difference, that they more than any other letters, are sus- 
eeptible of variation and modulation; and that no marks for 
vowels anciently existed, but they were always, in reading, sup- 
plied by memory according to grammatical rules. This defi- 
eiency in the Oriental writing has on the other hand been fully 
repaired by the fine order of the roots or radicals, and the 
regular relation that exists between the roots and their deriva- 
tives, so that the sight alone of the form of a word teaches us 
what vowels are to be supplied. It would seem that the Eastern 
nations became convinced of the facilities which written vowels 
render to the reader only after the Greeks had entered into 
Asia, and a great commercial intercourse had commenced be- 
tween them. And although they became at length convinced 
of the great conveniences which might arise from written vow- 
els, so that they actually invented new figures for them, they 
still disdained to place them in their writings at the side of 
their ancient letters, but put them above or below the conso- 
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nants as if to show that they were a foreign body. ‘The He- 
brews carried this operation of the vowels to such minuteness, 
that we are convinced their vowels in the state they now are 
can only be a modern invention. The Greeks have, indeed, 
long and short vowels, but they have only two figures which 
always represent long vowels, the H and the ©, while in the 
Hebrew there are five figures for long vowels, five for short, 
and three forsvery short oness ‘The Chaldean and Syriac lan- 
guages do mot possess these exact distinctions, they are limit- 
ed to five vowels which are naturally short, but are sometimes 
rendered long by peculiar circumstances. A few grammarians 
have admitted into these two languages six vowels, and a still 
fewer have constituted seven, but we will follow the greater 
nuinber who only allow five. 

An the Syriac, there are, moreover two kinds of figures to ex- 
press the vowels, the most ancient are the Greek ones but 
slightly disfigured. This strengthens our suggestion that the 
vowels in these languages were adopted only after the Syrians 
had some intercourse with the Greek. The modern vowels are 
but points, both the position and number determine their sounds, 
The Oriental critics, particularly Aboolfaradge, suppose that 
these vowels were invented towards the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, by a certain Theophilus of Edessa, astronomer of the 
Kaliph Mahadi. 

The Arabs who were less acquainted with the Greeks, and 
were never conquered by them, have, in adopting the vowels, 
reduced their practice to the most simple arrangement.— 
They have imagined but two figures—the first is aa “) when 
above a letter, and ce (€) when below. ‘The second tigure is al- 
ways placed above the letiers and has the sound of our 00 “™, 
but the pronunciation varies m the different cantons. Thus 
the ais, in some cantons, pronounced e, (differing as the French 
a and the English a, and in the Doric dialect «: for si, or 
as the Latin anaus from soe, &c.) and the u, 0, (as the Eng- 
lish number from the French nombre, or in the Aeol. dial. sev 
for e420, the Latin us from the Greek terinination os, nox from 
wg, &c.) ‘These alterations make many believe that there are 
different dialects in the Arabic, for vowels contribute a great 
deal to the difference of languages. ‘The chief difference be- 
tween the Chaldean and the Syriac, consists in changing a into 
o. ‘Thus ana (I) is Chaldean, and ano is Syriac. In other lan- 
guages, the same words undergo a similar change, thus 7o (1) is 
Italian, and ia is Russian, Poked, (the particip. ef the first 
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conjug.) is Hebrew; paked, is Arabic—and so on with many 
others. 

Besides these figures, invented to express the vowels, they 
also invented others to express different parts of orthography, 
on account of which they are called orthographical points ; we 
will here notice only the principal ones. 

The first figure expresses the absence of a vowel (mute e.) 
The Arabs also have sucha figure, but the Syrians,have none. It 
is acurious peculiarity in the Hebrew, which though not frequent, 
is still more common than in the other Oriental languages, 
that the m when it is destitute of a vowel, (or accompanied by 
a Sheva) is sometimes retrenched, and the next consonant 
is then doubled—a process nearly similar occurs also in the 
Greek, thus Zvyos for (married) for psiZove. The 
Latins also made Plato from Taro from 2wov, Simo, &c.— 
These and similar rules are worthy of our notice, as they facili- 
tate the etymological researches into the origin of the Greek 
words that have been borrowed from the Oriental languages. 
Sometimes the m, n and ¢, which are formative letters (prefixes, 
&c.) of Oriental radical words, have become radicals in Greek 
words, even when derived from the Oriental. Thus Tvg0 
(confused, neglectful) is in Arabic, aphal, Nogog (disease, sick- 
ness) in Arabic, assa, Nngw (1 am sober) in the Arabic, aph, and 
many others. 

The Eastern nations have paid more attention to orthogra- 
phy than any other people. ‘They have, for instance, that they 
might repeat the same letter, invented a point or figure, called 
by the Hebrews, Daghesh, and by the Arab, Tashdid, which they 
join to the letter as a substitute for the second one which is 
required. In the Attic, a somewhat similar process is follow- 
ed in poetry, or the letter, which if repeated, might be®unplea- 
sant to the ear, is dropped; thus eAacryxa for BeSracryxa, The 
Arabs have also another kind of Daghesh, which they call mad- 
da, and which is destined only for the Eliph to prolong its 
sound as if there were two of them. It bas a similar sound to 
the Greek spirilus lenis, which is either really added or supposed 
to be placed over the initials of words commencing with vowels, 
and has actually the force of the Arabie Aleph or madda. All 
these little improvements, however, are modern inventions, and 
are not found on any of the ancient monuments. 

As the quantity or measure depends altogether on the vow- 
els, it will, therefore, be necessary to analyze their system, in 
order to clear up many irregularities which are met in the Ori- 
ental conjugations, by revealing their real sources. 
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One part of these irregularities arises from the adopted 
principle of shortening their writings, or in other words, of 
suppressing any useless letter; we mean such letters as can be 
supplied by their equivalents. For instance, it is a rule in the 
Oriental prosody, that a consonant followed by a simple vowel 
forms a short syllable; but if such vowel is followed by the let- 
ters Eliph, Wav, or Yodh, the syllable is then long. Another 
rule is, that every syllable formed of two consonants, the last 
of which is destitute of a vowel, (or accompanied by a Sheva,) 
is also long. ‘The syllable, can, for instance, is according to 
the last rule, a long one, and to put after the vowel a the let- 
ter Eliph, would be of no other use than to apply two rules for 
one prolongation; which is unnecessary, and therefore, the 
Eliph, Vav or Yodh, which occur under such circumstances 
after the vowels a, ¢ and u, are entirely suppressed and omitted 
without in the least altering the pronunciation. 

Euphony is the second cause or motive for irregularity.— 
Verbs are called irregular in which some of the radicals are 
sometimes wanting; and, as there are a great many verbs in 
which either Eliph, Yodh, Vav or He is one of the radicals, 
therefore when one of these letters is preceded by a vowel of a 
different sound, it is then changed into some letter which will 
agree in sound with the preceding vowel. Thus Eliph preceded 
by the vowel ¢ is changed into YodA, and so on with the others. 
In the Arabic, when the Eliph is one of the radicals, they put a 
small figure or mark upon the Yodh or Vav to vindicate the 
wanting Eliph. ‘There are many more figures in the Oriental 
languages, but less essential, and they are given in all correct 
grammars. The Orientals in general, and the Arabs particu- 
larly, place no mark or stop to distinguish either the sentences 
or their different parts. A whole text is written without our 
finding any sign of a stop or rest, and yet this causes not the 
least mistake in reading. In some very carefully written works, 
figures are found at the end of the sentences. In works of se- 
lect style, the sentences and their parts are very singularly 
marked; the prose of such works is rhymed, and the same 
rhyme is repeated at the end of every sentence, and besides the 
general or predominating rhyme there are others and different 
ones in the different parts of the sentence. We must, how- 
ever, distinguish between such a poetical prose and verse. 
Thus, we find in the Psalms, rhymes, in passages which we are 
not able to reduce to the measure of verse. 

We will now proceed to the analogical relation between the 
Oriental languages, and shew their close affinity in structure, 
grammar, and sound, as well as their connexion with the dif- 
ferent Greek dialects. 
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‘The Oriental grammarians divide their words into tour classes, 
verb, noun, pronoun and indeclinable words or particles. The 
third person mascul. preter. tense is considered as the root 
of all verbs and nouns, and, in fact, it deserves this distinction 
on account of its very simple form, which, at the utmost, con- 
sists of only three radical consonants, without ever being sub- 
jected to any increase or the addition of any letter. In all these 
languages, the greater part of the roots are ¢rilitera/, and the 
letters which are joined to them to form the tenses, persons, 
nouns, participles, &c. are called servile letters. The roots in 
all the Oriental languages, generally have one and the same 
signification; and this peculiarity constitutes the identity of 
these languages. It would be useless to cite here the multitude 
of instances which prove this position, as the mere opening of 
dictionaries will show its truth. But there are many Arabic 
roots which cannot be found in the Hebrew dictionaries, because 
we know this language only in part, and by the words of a 
scanty number of books. 

The question, whence—if all these tongues form but one and 
the same language—arise such differences between them as to 
require interpreters, is easily answered by examining the nature 
and form of the Oriental radicals and servile letters. 

Ist. It is true that all the servile letters which form the per- 
sons, tenses and derived nouns, are, as will be further explained, 
the same in all the Oriental languages; but these letters are, 
in the different tongues, accompanied by different vowels; even 
the roots are differently punctuated in every language, thus, ano 
(I,) ia Syriac, is spelt in Arabic ang, in Hebrew anee, and in 
Chaldee anah. In all languages, the vowel sounds are the most 
striking to the ear, and words, accompanied by different vowels, 
sound in pronunciation, to an unaccustomed ear, also different ; 
and as such differences occur equally in the conjugations, al- 
though they retain the same consonants, no one who has not 
studied the etymology of his language, can easily catch the sense 
of the terms. 

2ly. The countries where these languages have been and are 
still spoken, every one knows to be exceedingly extensive, and 
to differ from each other not only in habits and customs, but 
also in peculiar words expressive of certain subjects. Thus 
milhhama is a very common expression in the Hebrew, for war 
or combat, and is derived from the root lohham, to combat, which 
verb equally exists in the Arabic; but when the Arabs speak 
of war or combat, they always make use of the derivation of the 
verb catal, (which 1s likewise Hebrew) while again the African 
Arabs make use of milhhauma. The more numerous the syno- 
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nimous words in a language, especially when accompanied by 
different vowels in different provinces, the more such a language 
must appear to vary in every province, and to form quite a dis- 
tinct tongue, although these different words exist in all of these 
dialects. Usage sometimes renders certain words or roots fa- 
miliar to one province, while another has substituted in their 
place, equivalent and synonimous terms. This variation in the 
use of words, especially when they are multiplied, occasions 
such a diversity in the dialects of one and the same language, 
that an unlearned listener finds them different languages. 

3ly. Besides the various use of such synonimous words, there 
is a far more essential difference arising from the slight variations 
in signification of one and the same word, (which we may call 
homonymous) sufficient of itself alone, in any common language, 
to characterize a dialect. ‘Thus amar, which in Hebrew signi- 
fies to say, is likewise Arabic; but in the latter language is 
always used in a sense of command, to say with authority, and 
the Arabs express to say, by the word, cal, which is also Hebrew; 
haiah in Hebrew to be, in Syriac hooa, is used in Arabic only in 
the sense tu respire, to breathe, while to be is — in Arabic 
by Kan, which is likewise Hebrew. 

Aly. The Oriental roots must, moreover, be considered in 
another point of view as connected with certain changes and 
alterations which arise from the difference of the organs among 
nations who live in distinct climates and countries. We know 
that every nation, nay, almost every province of one and the 
same nation, has its peculiar organs, which produce a difference 
in the pronunciation of the consonants, and which constitutes the 
peculiar accent of a canton. This is seen throughout Europe 
and in this country. ‘The Eastern nations are subjected to the 
same local laws of pronunciation. Who does not know the story 
of the Ephraimites who betrayed their province by pronouncing 
Sibboleth instead of Shibboleth 2 

These kinds of accents, when they are a little more or less 
aspirated, cause changes in radical roots which are considerable 
enough to give even to the roots themselves an appearance of 
strangeness to those unacquainted with these respective dia- 
lects. The principal changes of letters in the Oriental roots 
which, for the most part, produce the differences in the various 
Oriental languages, may be reduced to the following system, 
and will throw some light upon the origin of the Greek dialects. 
The short space allotted to this article, does not permit us to 
exhibit many examples, and the reader must, therefore, be 
satisfied with some of them. 
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t. Changes of band p.—Barzel in Hebrew, iron, (brass may 
be derived from it) is in Syriac parzelo; here we see the ana- 
logical principles of the Syriac applied to the Attic dialect, 
which is also characterized by this change of letters, and by 
the frequent use of », especially in nouns of the second declen- 
sion ; Naskeph in Hebrew, (to blow) is in Syriac and Chaldee, 
Naskab. | 

2. G and k.—Sagar in Hebrew, (to shut) is in Syriac Skar. 
Here we again see in the Syriac one of the Attic propensities— 
to make’contractions—so that the contracted nouns chiefly be- 
long to this dialect. 

3. Kaph (c) and Qoph (k.)—Cafal, (to double) in Hebrew, 
(Lat. copulor: Eng. and Fr. couple, &c.) is Kfal in Chaldee ; 
the Arabs use these two letters in two different roots. 

4. Nand r and /.—Almanah (widow) in Hebrew, is in Syriac 
Armalto. This word has puzzled all lexicographers and ety- 
mologians ; we think that it is clearly derived from Manah, a 
portion, allowance, pittance, (especially of food) by which the 
widows were scantily supported out of the estates of their de- 
ceased husbands. ‘Thus the Greek «gua2uc, allowance, pittance, 
is undoubtedly derived from the Syriac Armalto, while the Latin 
Alimentum is taken from the Hebrew Almanah. Natan (to give) 
in Hebrew, is in Syriac Nial; also in the Attic dialect, >is put 
for v, thus Avrgov for wirgov; also the Latins have made /ympha 
from won, &c. 

5. M and n chiefly in the grammatical finals; im plur. nouns 
in Hebrew, and . . . in in Syriac and Arabic ; these two let- 
ters, moreover, are apt to be exchanged in one and the same 
root. 

6. T's or ds and t.—Hhapats in Hebrew, (to desire) in Arabic, 
(to incline) is in Syriac Hhapet. Thus the Greek pa2Za, a kind 
of cake, the same as the Hebrew Matsa, was pronounced by 
the Boeotians and Lacedemonians »«0de. In Arabic, the letters 
sad, shad, tha and sha, are very often changed with one another. 

7. Sh or s and t.—Shalesh or Sales in Hebrew three, is in 
Syriac ¢elat, and in Arabic thalith; thus in the Attic Sadarra for 
Sarasa (the sea) for (four); in the same way, the 
Latins have formed ¢u from the Greek %. 

8. S§ and g.—Sahhak in Hebrew, (to laugh) is in Syriac 
Ghhak, and so in many other instances. 

9. Aleph, He, Vav and Yodh.—As these letters cause nearly 
all the irregularities in the words, and change with each other 
more than any others, they are well known to the grammarians. 
Almost all the Hebrew words, whose first radical letter is a 
Yodh, commence in the Arabic with Vav, and those Hebrew 
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words, whose first radical letter is a He, commence m Arabic 
with Yodh. Again: these two letters, Yodh and He, change 
in the Syriac into Tav. To these changes we must also refer 
certain letters, additional to the radicals, which also, in their 
turn, have become radicals. Thus Mala signifies in all Ori- 
ental languages, fall, of which the Syrians have made (in the 
same sense) somla ; also in Greek is found for susgdu 
for for the same practice also held among 
the old Latins, for they used stilites for lites, stlocum for locum, 
scoruscatio from corusco, stegetes for tegetes, &c. hy 

The above enumerated mutations of letters are by no means 
arbitrary, they are given by all the grammarians like other 
settled rules, and are as invariable as the changes of vowels 
from one to the other Grecian dialects. In the Grecian dialects, 
the changes of the consunants are less multiplied, because the 
Greeks occupied a less extensive territory than the Eastern 
nations, their organs of pronunciation were subjected, conse- 
quently, to less variety. 

Although the Egyptian language is very little known, we 
may judge from the little which has been preserved to us, that 
the words of this language could be traced to the Oriental roots. 
The Coptic language, in which there ought to be many ancient 
Egyptian words, bas the same pronouns as the other Oriental 
languages, as this part of speech is less liable to be lost on ac- 
count of its frequent use; but we cannot disguise the fact, 
judging from the little store of words which we now possess of 
the Coptic, that the grammatical structure, or all the circum- 
stances to which the Oriental roots are subjected, are entirely 
different in this language; this reformation must have been ef- 
fected by the Greeks who made its grammar. There are in 
the Egyptian as in the Greek language, articles, compound 
words, &c. yet this does not prevent us from supposing that the 
Egyptian were the same as the other Oriental roots, and that 
this language has a common origin with the other Oriental 
tongues. And, indeed, how is it possible to think otherwise, 
when we know that the Egyptians were surrounded by the 
Arabs, Phoenicians, Ethiopians, were actually intermixed with 
some Arabian tribes who had settled in Egypt, had the Phe- 
nicians as their commercial agents, and must have stood in a 
peculiar relation to the Ethiopians, who equally wrote in hiero- 
glyphics ? 

The Arabs were the nearest neighbours to the Jews, and 
their languages consequently bore to each other very great 
affinity. The Ethiopians who lived the farthest from those 
nations, have still a language approaching very closely to the 
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Oriental; their writing only is different. The territory of these 
people borders on Egypt, into which they have sometimes made 
incursions. They have at times subdued Arabia, and have in 
their turn been subjected to the children of the desert, and thus 
their language follows the same direction as the Arabic, He- 
brew, &c. For these same reasons, the Egyptian language. 
should have had intimate relation with the other Oriental lan- 
guages. St. Jerome* says, “lingua quoque punica que de He- 
breorum emanavit fontibus;” and in the same chapter, “ hunc 
Hebreei. et Syri propter lingue inter se vicinium Cephan nun- 
cupent ;” concerning the Egyptian language, he says,t ‘ quando 
in Hgypto sumus * * * * non possumus loqui lingua Hebrzea 
sed lingua chamnitide, que inter Hgyptiam et Hebreeam media 
est et Hebrew magna ex parte confinis.””. The Syriac has been 
greatly corrupted since the invasion of the Seleucid, and 
subsequently of the Romans; it is full of particles, which seem 
to approximate it to the Greek ; a great number of words have 
been united and compounded like the Greek words, and many 
are pure Greek or Latin words. Had this language continued 
to be spoken, it would undoubtedly have become like the Egyp- 
tian, which was turned into Coptic, entirely corrupted. Not- 
withstanding these alterations, all of the Syriac roots, with the 
exception of some foreign words, exist either in the Hebrew or 
Arabic. The Syriac wasspoken in Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Chaldea ;¢ it has three dialects, the Aramean, accounted the 
most elegant of them, spoken in Mesopotamia, and Roha; the 
Palestine, spoken at Damas, Mount Liban, and Syria ; and 
the Chaldean, spoken in Assyria and Babylonia. ‘The Arabic 
which never ceased to be spoken, has been less liable to these 
alterations, because the Arabs have not been exposed to so 
many revolutions, nor the country to so many foreign settle- 
ments, it therefore remained conformable to the Hebrew prin- 
ciples, and has preserved its purity, more strictly, however, in the 
country and deserts, than in the towns, which isthe reverse of the 
European languages, for they are generally spoken with more 
exactness and purity in towns and cities than in the country and 
villages. ‘This language was anciently divided into two prin- 
cipal dialects, that of the Omeritau, or Hemiaritan, who sup- 
posed themselves to be descended from Jaetan, and approxi- 
mating rather to the Syriac; the other is the pure Arabic dia- 
lect of the descendant of Ismahel, and that of Mahomet. 

It is supposed that this latter dialect greatly resembled the 
Hebrew, but since the time of Mahomet these two dialects have 


* Lib. iii. c. 7. + Lib. viii. c. 19. t Bib. Orient. p. 467. 
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been confounded together, and in fact, when we examine close- 
ly the Arabic as it now is, we meet therein terms, some of 
which resemble the Syriac and some the Hebrew. One of the 
principal reasons why the Hebrew and the Arabic have been 
preserved more purely than the other Oriental languages, is, 
that the fundamental! books of the religion of these people—the 
Scriptures to the Jews, and the Alcoran to the Arabs, have been 
looked upon as models of style and language, and have been 
imitated, as to expression, thus preserving their diction almost 
free from modern innovation and alteration. The Egyptian 
religion suffered first from the Persians, then from the Greeks 
and Romans, and was finally destroyed by the Christians, 
so that there remained no religious books for study and 
imitation. This is likewise true of the Phoenician religion, 
which was also destroyed, not leaving one religious book be- 
hind. ‘The consequence of which is, that the Egyptian lan- 
guage is entirely lest, and the Phoenician much altered; and 
this is the reason why the European languages are subject to 
such frequent changes, because the fundamental book of their 
religion, was written originally in no European language, but 

in all of them is a mere translation, so that no one of these lan- 
guages is considered as a sacred text with regard to style and 
words. ‘The Arabs have preserved some specimens of verses 
written many centuries anterior to Mahomet—both the style 

and the expressions of the Koran are the same as we meet with 

on the ancient Arabic monuments, and even now-a-days, their 

good writers strive to imitate the style of the Koran—thus the 

Arabic language remains always the same. Another reason 

for the preservation of the Arabic may be found in the singular 

attachment of the Eastern nations to their ancient usages, and 

the Arabs live yet with the same manners and customs as they 

did in the time of Abrabam. 

Moreover, the regular constitution of these languages has 
greatly contributed to their preservation. <A fixed root of 
three consonants and consisting of two syllables, is surely less 
susceptible of any alteration than the Greek and Latin words 
which have no limited or determinate number of letters ; in the 
Oriental languages every root is like a given quantity; all the 
additions necessary to form the tenses, persons, and other inflec- 
tions, which are equally determined, are attached to these 
roots, and any other letter which should be inserted would 
disfigure the symmetrical composition and shock the ear; every 
thing, both in the roots and derivatives are, if we may so speak, 
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almost numbered and calculated, and thus every thing is less 
subjected to variation. 

The actual language of the Abyssinians or Ethiopians, is 
called Amharic after the country Amhara ;* it is common to the 
whole country, and is still called the royal language ; besides 
this, there are in the provinces different languages and dia- 
lects. The Amharic began to be common only after the ex- 
tinction of the family Zaguen, reigning in the province Tigra; 
until that time, the ‘Tigran or Axumitic dialect bad the prece- 
dence; this dialect is now called the Ethiopic, and is no longer 
spoken, but used only in books and religion. These two lan- 
guages or dialects deviate a little more from the other Orien- 
tal dialects, for there are words which are peculiar to the Ethi- 
opic, aid are met with neither in the Arabic nor in the Hebrew. 
The variety of nations who live in Ethiopia may have caus- 
ed this alteration; they have even changed the signification 
of some roots which they have in common with the Orienta! 
languages; thus gabar, in Ethiopic signified to do, to act, while 
in the other Oriental languages it has the meaning of to be 
strong, powerful—upon the whole, the Ethiopic greatly resem- 
bles the Hebrew and Syriac, but still more the Arabic. 

We have already observed that almost all the Oriental rodts 
consist of three consonant letters, which are called radicals, and 
those letters which are added to the roots to designate the tenses 
and persons, are called servile letters ; allthe consonants may be 
radicals, but not all of them servile letters. ‘The Arabic gram- 
marians call the servile letters by the technical appellation 
yata sa manoo, which signifies to make fat, because these letters 
ya, ta, sin, &c. serve to form all the accidents of which a verb 
is susceptible. The Hebrew grammarians call the servile 
letters haymantic, this is also a technical word, and contains 
all the servile letters. 

There are in all languages regular and irregular verbs; in 
Latin and Greek, the irregularities of the verbs consist either 
in some contraction, or in a deviation from the regular conju- 
gation by different finals, or in their tenses being borrowed from 
other verbs, or their signification being at the same time active 
and passive, or in some other of the numerous ways which dis- 
tinguish these languages, and especially the Latin, where a 
great part of the verbs are irregular in their preterite and su- 
pines; but in the Oriental languages the different tenses have 
always the same form, and the irregularity proceeds only from 
the contraction of one or two radical consonants. ‘This con- 
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traction takes place, either when two radical consonants are one 
and the same letter, or when one of the radicals is the same as 
one of the serviles. In the first case, one of the consonants ts 
suppressed and the other doubled, which is designated by a 
mark, and the verb is then called defective. Another class of 
irregular verbs is called quiescent, when one, two, and some- 
times the three radicals are Eliph, Vavand Yodh, in the Arabic 
and Aleph, Yodh and He in the Hebrew, Syriac and Chaldean 
languages; in that case these letters change with each other 
according to the preceding vowel; sometimes such a vowel is 
even retrenched when the syllable is long without it; all other 
verbs are regular. 

All the roots are formed of three consonants, and each root 
constitutes a word which isthe third person mascul. preeter. tense ; 
from this root, as a foundation, the derivatives are formed by 
the position of the servile letters. The Oriental conjugations 
differ entirely from the Latin and Greek, or any other Euro- 
pean language, for these latter languages express their conju- 
gations by the difference of a vowel at the termination joined 
to the end of a root, while, in the Oriental languages, this addi- 
tion is made at the beginning, either before or after the first 
radical. ‘The four Latin conjugations express but one and the 
same action—active, passive, or neuter, according to the signifi- 
cation of the verb; but in the Oriental languages, the conjuga- 
tions express all the modifications of which the signification 
is susceptible and answer to the derivatives in Latin; thus, 
duco, which is a root, would be the first conjugation, adduco, 
the second, conduco, the third, and so on with the rest, but with 
this difference, that the formatives of the Oriental conjuga- 
tions are not prepositions, as in Latin, where they have their 
particular significations. ‘The Hebrew, Chaldean, and Syriac 
grammarians reckon seven or eight conjugations, and the 
Arabs fourteen. ‘The first, for instance, pakad is the root, the 
second niphkad is its passive; then come hiphkid and lophkcad, 
piked and pookad, and finally the reciprocal Hithpacl. The 
fourteen Arabic conjugations have all of them their respective 
passives, and herein is the difference between it and the Orien- 
tal languages, for, in general, they are formed after the same 
manner ; and the Hebrew conjugations, which are to be found 
among the fourteen Arabic, have likewise the same modifica- 
tions of signification. The Ethiopians have likewise a great 
number of conjugations, which approach to the Arabic, and are 
modified in the same manner; thus the word fo love, which is 
the root, becomes in the other conjugations, to cause to love, to 
love one another, tu desire to be beloved, &e. As all verbs are 
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not susceptible of these various modifications, so all cannot be 
used in these various conjugations, as a Latin root cannot be 
compounded with all the prepositions—thus we can form from 
duco, transduco, but net from amo, transamo. The Oriental con- 
jugations rather deserved the appellation of modifications of 
signification. By examining closely the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, we find there but ove conjugation, because in all the 
conjugations the formatives are the same, and the difference in 
Latin, for instance, is established on the vowel which precedes 
the formative. 

Although a multitude of tenses and moods gives great clear- 
ness to discourse, yet it renders the use of a language very difli- 
cult, and we could, perhaps, speak and write with equal facility 
under a more simple arrangement, for in many cases the train 
of the discourse indicates, for itself, the tense required. In fact, 
the Orientals have dispensed with the subjunctive mood, and 
we think that most languages could do without it. The indica- 
tive and imperative are their only moods—their infinitive and 
participles are merely nouns, the one a substantive and the 
other an adjective. They have also reduced the tenses to two, 
the past and future ; the present tense only indicates an action 
which contains both the other tenses. By adding the pronouns 
after this action, they form the past tense: thus pakad-atta sig- 
nifies thou recollectest, but by contracting these two words, they 
form the preter. pakad-ta; again, by putting a part of this 
pronoun before the action, they form the future tip-kad. With 
the progressive cultivation and refinement of these languages, 
the pronouns have been contracted and made to form, in con- 
junction with the roots, but one word. The Orientals, more- 
over, make a distinction as to the gender of the agent, which 
the Greeks and Latins have neglected ; thus pakad means he 
recollected, and pakdah in Hebrew, pakadat in Arabic, and pecdat 
in Syriac, signifies she recollected. 

The Ethiopians, in some persons, apply the aflixed pronouns 
instead of the separated, which system resembles the ancient 
Egyptian, for the Copts make use of the pronouns in a similar 
manner. It is but natural that the Ethiopians, a neighbouring 
nation tothe Egyptian, and like them, making use of hiero- 
glyphics, should have the most striking connexion with them, and 
that we should perceive in their language, traces of the highest 
antiquity. 

In all the Oriental languages, the prefixed letters y, ¢, a and 
n, are the characteristics of the future. The Syrians have the 
first three, and use the 2 instead of the y. which appears to have 
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arisen from ignorance, and from their confounding these two 
letters, whose resemblance in the Syriac alphabet is very 
striking. This peculiarity seems to be of comparatively recent 
origin, for in the old Pheenician inscriptions, the future is ex- 
pressed by y, as in the other Oriental languages. The Arabs 
have the dual as another distinction in their verbs, and they 
express it by placing an Aleph at the end. The Ethiopians 
have the same initials as the other Oriental languages. 

The imperative mood is the root itself, with only one sylla- 
ble, and as it may be considered, in pronunciation, the shortest 
word, many grammarians have thought of making it the root. 
The imperative, strictly, consists only of the second person, the 
others are expressed by the future with an additional particle. 
The Arabs differ a little in this mood from the other nations of 
the East. 

All the conjugations of the regular and irregular, active and 
passive verbs, have the same initials and finals which we have 
enumerated. ‘The Arabs, who have formed passives for all 
their fourteen conjugations, only change the vowels of these 
conjugations, and notwithstanding their number, they are more 
easily acquired than one Latin or Greek conjugation. 

The present, imperfect and pluperfect teuses are formed from 
the preter. or the future by the addition of a particle. In Syriac, 
the participle with the third person preter. of the auxiliary verb 
to be, forms the imperfect ; thus shobek huo, relinquens fuit for 
relinquebat, the present and past tenses forming the imperfect. 
Two preterites make the pluperfect; thus shkbak huo, reliquit 
fuit for reliquerat. The Romans seem to have retained some 
traces of a similar formation; their pluperfect appears to be 
compounded of an imperfect and a preterite, thus, amaveram of 
amavi and eram, amavissem of amavi and essem, fueram of fui 
anderam, &c. The participle has likewise its formative letters. 
The infinitive, as we before mentioned, is a simple noun: as 
nsar, to help, also, the help, which form has been adopted in the 
Greek language, and after it in many European tongues. From 
all the usual conjugations in these languages, as many substan- 
tives, adjectives or participles are derived. But there are still 
other peculiar forms arising from the addition of some of the 
servile letters to the radicals; thus, for instance, in Arabic an 
m with the vowel a, (ma) when added to a root, designates the 
place or the time of an action, as daras (to study) and madras 
(a college or place of studying.) Again: the same letter with 
the vowel 7, points out the instrument of an action, as patahh 
(to open) and miptahh (a key,) &c. 
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The derivatives which can be formed from a root are infinite, 
and produce a wonderful copiousness in these languages; we 
can judge of the ancient richness of the other Oriental lan- 
guages by the present Arabic. 

The Oriental nations have no neuter gender, and the two 
genders, masculine and feminine, are subject to the same 
irregularities as in other languages, that is, there are words 
of a masculine form, which, nevertheless, are of the feminine 
gender. The most usual form of the feminine consists in the 
addition of an fh o1 ¢t, at the end of a word ; this may be looked 
upon as the origin of the Greek article 5,%,7. The plural 
number is distinguished from the singular by two finals, one for 
each of the genders ; and as there are no cases in these lan- 
guages, these terminations are liable to no change in their ab- 
solute state. ‘The Arabic forms the only exception to this rule; 
it has three cases, expressed by the vowels u, 7, a, but as these 
final vowels are not pronounced in conversation, the Arabic then 
follows the same course as the other Oriental languages. Thus 
we see, that there are, properly speaking, no declensions in 
these languages, and that the Arabic has but one. Particles or 
prepositions are made use of to indicate the cases, and in the 
Arabic these are used in addition to the cases. These particles 
answer to the Latin ad, de or ex. Although the Syrians have 
a plural in... .%, they yet frequently use the singular, and 
in writing, annex to the word two dots, to show that it should 
be considered as in the plural. Besides these plurals, the Arabs 
have some others which have no marked terminations, but are 
formed from the singular by some addition in the middle of the 
root; they rather resemble singular nouns, and are, properly, 
collectives. 'The Arabs have also the dual number in the verbs, 
the Hebrew only in the nouns. The Syriac resembles the 
Spanish very much in respect of their emphatic pronunciation, 
from the frequent repetition of the 0; they have imagined two 
forms for every word, an emphatic and a simple one. 

The Arabs have an article a/ for both genders, instead of which 
the other Oriental nations add the letter h to the noun; the 
Egyptians also had articles, pi for the masculine gender, and 
am or ¢ forthe feminine. ‘The Hebrews, morever, have a par- 
ticle et, by which they generally indicate the accusative case. 

The pronouns are the same in all the Oriental languages, 
which is the surest proof that they all come from one and the 
same original source; for I, thou, he, &c. are the first and 
mnost common words among even savage nations, and when we 
find two nations using the same pronouns, we may readily con- 
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elude that there is an affinity between their languages. ‘The 
Latins and Greeks have borrowed the greater part of their pro- 
nouns from the Orientals, but have disfigured them by their new 
grammatical systems.* 

Having thus developed, as fully as circumstances would per- 
mit, the first grammatical and etymological principles of the 
primitive languages (of the Shemitic stock) and their relation to 
the Latin and Greek, we will now endeavour to trace the other 
primitive languages, (of the Japhetic stock) the Celtic and its 
related languages, and see what influence they had on the mo- 
dern European languages, and how these latter have been 
derived from them. Thus, instead of ascending the etymological 
stream to the two primitive sources, the Shemitic and Japhctic 
fountains, we will rather embark at the sources and descend 
the streams to our modern languages, and see whether we cannot 
meet our author on his voyage up, and point out to him the 
right course according to our views. 

Many authors, as Appianus Alexandrinus, and Ph. Cluverius,+ 
include, under the name Celts, the Gauls, Germans, Spaniards, 
Britons, Illyrians, &c. but it is certain that Polybius, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, Ptolemy, Strabo, Athenzus and Josephus, call those 
nations who occupied Gaul, Celts; it may be that the other 
nations derived their origin from the Gallic Celts, so that this 
name became a collective noun, or that this general name had 
become peculiar to the Gauls. ‘The ancient language of the 
Gauls was, consequently, the Celtic, the different revolutions of 
which we shall now examine. 

The changes which have occurred to a language, now dead, 
are proved by comparing the terms and expressions, and by 
fixing the epochas of its remaining works, whence we may 
gather and form a kind of consequential history, such, for ex- 
ample, as results from a comparison of different monuments 
and medals. 

As we are totally destitute of all kinds of monuments which 
can throw any light upon the Celtic language, we are compelled 


* There is reason to believe that all the countries in which Latin and Greek were 
the current languages, had not the same forms of verbs and nouns, but that every 
district had its peculiar forms, and that, in the course of time, these small socie- 
ties united themselves together, and established general forms out of all the 
variant dialects —thus these languages, which were undoubtedly fashioned after the 
Oriental model, insensibly deviated from them, and we should not judge, from their 
present state, of their formation, much less of the language in general; we must go 
back to the Oriental tongues, after which the first grammatical principles were 
formed. The finals, for example, now used in Latin, are not the same which anci- 
ently existed, as upon the column of Duilius, pugnandod, navebos, marid, altod, 
predae, for pugnando, navibus, mari, allo, preda, &c. 


+ In Germ. Antiq. lib, i. c. 5, 6, 7. 
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to have recourse to the historians, and although they afford us 
but little and inefficient assistance, to use them as blind guides 
through dark ages, until we can reach a period at which re- 
maining monuments will direct our researches with more cer- 
tainty. 

Although Gaul was anciently divided into several states, 
(civitates) and these states again into districts, (pagi) all of 
which were governed by peculiar laws, they yet, together, 
formed but one great republic or empire, having an united in- 
terest in the general affairs; in assemblies, they consulted 
about the common interest in war and peace, and these assem- 
blies were either civil or military. The latter, which were called 
comitia armata, resembled very much our modern arriere-ban, 
(assembly of free-holders);* and as we see it mentioned no 
where in Cesar, or any other author, that they made use of 
interpreters, there must have been in Gaul some common lan- 
guage in which the deputies could confer, deliberate and resolve, 
and communicate their resolutions to all the various auxiliaries. 

Weare, moreover, informed that the Druids who performed 
at the same time the functions of priests and judges, were ac- 
customed to assemble once a year near the prisons, in order to 
distribute justice to the citizens, who, from all quarters, flocked 
to consult them.? It again follows, that there must have existed 
a general language, and that the language of the Druids must 
have been familiar to all the Gauls. What appears to confirm this 
opinion is, that the proper names of the Lords of all the countries 
of Gaul, as well as many names of places, had the same termi- 
nation ; thus, Cingetorix among the Treves; Dumnorix among 
the Bourguignons; Ambiorix in the county of Liege, (Eburo- 
num) Eporedorix among the Helvetians; Vereingetorix, Au- 
vergnat, &c. Now-a-days, we do not see similar terminations 
common to different people ; the reason may be, that the pro- 
vinces subject to one prince, really have not that connexion and 
political correspondence among themselves, which, under a free 
government, is kept up between even the most remote provinces. 
The conclusion then seems to be, that throughout Gaul, there 
existed a common and general language, and such a language 
ought to have been preserved there, without alteration, longer 
than with any other nation, on account of the intimate correspon- 
dence between all parties, and because there was no country less 
liable to the invasion of strangers. So far from strangers daring 


* Hoc more Gallorum initium est belli; qua lege omnes puberes armati conve- 
nire coguntur.—Cesar, lib. v. 

t Huc omnes undique controversias qui habent, conveniunt, eorumque judiciis 
decretisque parent.—Cesar, lib. vi. 
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to attack the Gauls, we even see that numerous bodies of this 
people were forced to quit their own country and seek for 
another; thus we find the migration of Sigovése over the Rhine 
intothe Hercynian forest and Bohemia, which took its name from 
the Boyens who composed a great part of his troops. ‘Three 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, the Gauls migrated and 
founded Gallo-Greece. Bellovese migrated at the same time 
with bis brother Sigovése, and crossed the Alps, settled himself 
and his followers, and built Verona, Padua, Milan, and many other 
places which still exist. ‘This was the country that the Romans 
called Gallia Cisalpina ; consequently, instead of the Gallic 
or Celtic tongue being corrupted by the intermixture of foreign- 
ers, it was natural that the Gauls should alter the languages 
of the people over whom they gained the mastery; and, indeed, 
there were several nations whose languages ought to have had 
and did have great aflinity with the Gallic. The Germans, who 
bordered the Gauls on the whole length of the Rhine, ought 
not to have differed materially in their language—for, besides, 
that these two nations originally descended from the Celts, 
many Germans had passed over into Gaul and settled them- 
selves, and, in their turn, the Gauls passed the Rhine into Ger- 
many, where they occupied vast territories.* However, the 
Gallic and German languages were, by no means, so similar as 
to enable the people easily to understand each other. We may 
also presume that the people of the meridional part of the island 
of Great-Britain, which borders on the sea, and of which the 
Belgians had become the masters, should have possessed a 
language very similar to the Gallic. For this reason, says 
Cesar, the towns of this part of Britain have, generally, the 
names of towns or places of Belgium whence their conquerors 
came.t Ptolemeus assures us that the Celts had established 
colonies in the same island, and that they, consequently, had 
carried their language with them. 

Besides the German and British languages, many learned 
men are of opinion that the Pheenician language bore great 
resemblance to the Gallic. They, undoubtedly, founded their 
opinion upon the sentiment of Timagenes the Syrian, who pre- 
tends that the Phenician or Tyrian Hercules carried to Gaul a 
colony of Dorians, not of Greece, but of the Phaenician town 
Dora, and that the Celts or Gauls were partly descended from 
these Pheenicians or Dorians. The reason, according to Vossius, 


* Cusar, lib. vi. 
{ Bello illato, ibi remanserunt, atquea gros colere caperunt.—Tbid. ib. v. 
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why Timagenes considers the Phenician Hercules much older 
than the Theban, and even the Egyptian, is, that the name 
Hercules signifies in the Phoenician language, a leader, deliv- 
erer, which signification does not suit the profession and labours 
of those persons whom the Grecians and Egyptians have ho- 
noured with this name. It is not less true that the Pheenicians 
carried on much commerce with the Celts or Gauls, and Sam. 
Bochart has shown that the Gauls borrowed from the Phenici- 
ans the greatest part of their words to designate their divinities, 
princes, magistrates, arms, clothing, animals, plants, and many 
other similar objects. We also read in Cesar, that the special 
Giod of the Gauls was Mercury,* whom they called Thot or Teu- 
tates, a name which seems like the Greek 40s, or the Latin Deus. 
to be derived from the Hebrew Thon or Thom, (abyss or chaos) 
a frequent emblem for divinities ; thus, Hesiod calls Chaos the 
first of all the Gods: 

We must also observe that a great number of the most fa- 
mous cities of ancient Gaul had their names terminating in 
magus or magum, as Rothomagum, Czsaromagum, Novioma- 
gum, Drusomagum, Argentomagum, &c. and magum seems to 
be derived from the Pheenician mahun (a dwelling house.) 

We may suppose that the Gauls had received from the Phe- 
nicians, the characters which they used in their writings, as 
these characters, according to Cesar,t were the same which 
the Greeks employed ; for he says in speaking of the discipline 
of the Druids: ‘* Neque fas existimant, ea literis mandare, cum 
in reliquis fere rebus, publicis privatisque rationibus, Grecis 
literis utantur.” He also tells us, that after the defeat of the 
Helvetians, near the the Langres, there was found in their 
camp a list written in Greek characters. Indeed many are of 
opinion that a colony which emigrated from the city of Phocis 
in Ionia, (a province in Asia Minor) and passed over into Gaul 
and founded Marseilles, carried with them the Greek charac- 
ters; but this hypothesis appears very improbable for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 

Ist. Strabo, who wrote in the time of Augustus, remarks, 
that the Celts had not, before their conquests by the Romans, 
begun to visit the Marseillois, and to study in their schools. 

2dly. If the Gauls had received their characters by the way 
of Marseilles, the language of that city should have made, at 
least, some little progress among them, but no author mentions 
that the Gauls understood Greek; on the contrary, we know 


* Dedm maxime Mercurium colunt, post hune Apollinem, et Martem, et Miner- 
vam.—Lib. vi. + Ibid. t Strabo, lib. i. 
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that when Cesar wished to inform Cicero that the Gauls were 
encamped near Trreves, he wrote him in Greek for fear lest his 
intercepted letter might disclose his designs to the enemy.*— 
‘‘ Hane epistolam Greecis conscriptam literis mittit, ne inter- 
cepta epistola, nostra ab hostibus consilia cognoscantur.”’ It is 
certain fhat by literis here, Ceesar meant the language and not 
the character, for on more than one occasion he says, that the 
characters which the Gauls made use of, were Greek. It is, 
therefore, more probable, that the Gauls had received their 
characters from the Phoenicians, who had followed the Tyrian 
Hercules, or from those who traded along the coast, and that 
instead of taking them at second hand through the Greeks, they 
had derived them from the same original source. 

Such was the state of the Celtic or Gallic language at the 
time when Cesar undertook the conquest of Gaul. We know 
that then it was divided into four parts (although only three are 
mentioned by Cesar,) viz. Belgium, included between the Seine, 
Marne, Rhine and ocean ;: Aquitania, between the Garonne, the 
ocean. and the Pyrennees; “ tertiam incolunt, quiipsorum lingua 
Celtz, nostra Galli appellautur,”+ between the Garonne, the 
ocean and the Seine. The reason why Cesar does not include 
in his division the Narbonic Gaul which lay between the Alps, 
the Sea and the Rhine, and a little over the river in the ancient 
Septimania, now called Languedoc, is that it had already sub- 
mitted to the Romans some sixty years before, in the year of 
Rome 635, and that it had become a Roman Province at the 
time whenn Cesar entered Gaul. 

We may easily conceive how a language common to such an 
extensive country must necessarily be divided into several par- 
ticular dialects, each of which would have its words peculiar 
and distinct, at least in their inflections. The different districts 
of Gaul, which held commercial relations with various foreign- 
ers, always exchanged with them someterms. Strabof re- 
marks, for example, that the Aquitanians differed very much 
from the other Gauls in manners and language, and at the 
same time conformed a good deal with their neighbours, the 
Spaniards along the Pyrenees. The inhabitants of Narbonic 
Gaul had already lost much of the purity of their mother 
tongue by their intermixture with the Romans. We moreover 
know that it only requires a living language to be extensive for 
it to be broken into many dialects; even in the same province 
there is a difference between the language of educated and 


* Cesar, lib. v. + Lib. i. t Lib. iv. 
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ignorant men, and we may say with propriety, that there are 
different dialects of rank and condition; but, however distinet 
the language spoken in the various parts of Gaul may have 
been, it was at the root the same, and Cesar’s expression, 
/ingua in the sentence*—* Hi omnes lingua * * * * inter se 
ditferunt,” can signify nothing but dialect when we look*at what 
Strabo says,t ‘* Eadem non usquequaque lingua utuntur sed 
paululum variata.” It is only by collating and comparing the 
various passages of authors that we can succeed in fixing their 
true meaning. 

Thus, until the time when Cesar entered Gaul, the Celtic 
language had been tolerably well preserved ; it had suffered no 
other alterations than those to which living languages are ex- 
posed either from the influence of foreign commerce, or from 
insensible changes to which language is always liable. We 
know that it takes a long time for a language to be entirely 
changed ; sometimes a word, which has been for a great while 
in vogue, becomes old, and is replaced by another merely from 
inconstancy or caprice; but this slight alteration was not the 
change the Celtic language underwent after the conquest of Gaul 
by the Romans; its revolution was sudden and total. ‘The Ro- 
mans employed towards it the same policy as they had done to 
other conquered countries, they carried thither their laws, and as 
they believed that a national language was the strongest tie to 
unite people together, they neglected nothing to introduce the 
Latin tongue. ‘The Greeks were the only people towards whom 
the Romans pursued a different policy, because the Grecians 
were known to be the most polished people on the earth, and 
the Romans strove to imitate rather than degrade them, and 
indeed, there were very few Romans of distinction to whom the 
Greek language was not familiar, and who did not send their 
children to the Athenian schools. They always professed great 
respect for the Greeks, but they looked upon other nations as 
barbarians, and thought they added to their civilization and 
refinement, by introducing among them their manners and lan- 
guage. Who does not know, that when the Romans intended 
fo reduce a conquered country to the form of a province, they 
sent their governors to provide troops, to raise tribute, and to 
establish magistracies for the purpose of dispensing justice ac- 
cording tothe Roman laws, without caring at all for the estab- 
lished laws of the conquered people? All public transactions 
were carried on in Latin. In the armies and the tribunals of jus- 
tice, the officers expressed themselves in Latin. ‘This was the 
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usage of Narbonic Gaul, even at the time of Casar.*—“ Quod 
si ea, que in longinquis nationibus geruntur, ignoratis, respi- 
cite finitimam Galliam, que in provinciam redacta, jure et legi- 
bus commutatis securibus subjecta, perpetua premitur servitute.” 


It is true, there existed an order of the Senate, granting to 


some Galle provinces their ancient privileges, but as soon as 
the whole of Gaul was subjected, the Romans seemed to 
care very little about their promises. Caligula, in order to fix 
the Latin language in Gaul, established schools at Lyons and 
Besancon, and instituted there rewards for eloquence. Such 
schools were, in the course of time, multiplied, and those under 
the conduct of the Rhetorician Eumenius are frequently spoken 
of. Moreover, many of the most illustrious Gauls, when they had 
given up all hope of recovering the liberty of their country, 
attached themselves to Rome as to a new country ; they strove to 
gain seats in the Senate, and learned the language of their con- 
querors, that they might not be confounded with the conquered. 
Thus the art and policy of the Roman government conspired 
with the ambition of the Gauls to ruin the Celtic language. 

By these means the Latin language made great progress in 
Gaul; but independently of the schemes which operated to build 
it upon the ruins of the Celtic, this latter language had within 
itself the principles of decay. 

Nothing is better calculated to preserve a language than 
books, but the Gauls wrote neitheir laws, nor histories, nor the 
mysteries of their religion, nor even whatever of natural and 
moral sciences they learned in their schools. ‘The Druids did 
not wish to write down what they taught their disciples, “‘ Non- 
nulli annos vicenos in disciplina permanent, neque fas esse ex- 
istimant ea literis mandare;t they made them commit to me- 
mory a great number of verses which contained the principles 
of their religion and philosophy ; their object was to keep these 
mysteries concealed from the common people, and to accustom 
their disciples to cultivate their memory as the guard of mental 
treasures{—Quodd neque in vulgus disciplinam efferri velint ; ne- 
que eos, qui discunt, literis confisos, minus memorize studere: 
quod feré plerisque accidit, ut, preesidio litterarum, diligentiam in 
perdiscendo, ac memoriam remittant.” We do not find it mention- 
ed in Cesar or any other writer of antiquity, that the Gauls 
had any work written in prose or verse. 

Herodotus|| praises the prudence of the Egyptians who kept 
the mysteries of religion and science concealed from the vulgar 
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people. Josephus* reproaches the Grecians for permitting any 
person, whom it pleased, to write history, which was the reason 
that so many fables and shameful contradictions were produced by 
their historians,whilst among the Hebrews, the function of writing 
history was confided to the most illustrious persons of the nation. 
But while the Egyptians concealed from the vulgar eye the 
knowledge of the mysteries of religion and the sciences, they, 
at least, published the history of their kings and great men, 
and, as for the Grecians, we can only blame their license and 
abuses in this respect. However, nothing but the multitude of 
their writers have preserved their language ; never did science, 
belles-lettres, and the arts make greater efforts among the Gre- 
cians for immortality, than at the time when the Romans had 


-subjugatedthem. It was at that epocha that Greece produced 


Plutarch, Pausanias, Ptolemeus, Galen, that she struck medals 
engraved on every side with her language, that she perpetuated 
it in inscriptions, that she raised palaces and temples, instructed 
her conquerors, and compelled them to acknowledge the sub- 
dued Greeks their masters in all literature and learning, that she 
added to the admiration which the Romans expressed for the 
talents of her offspring, the conviction that it was impossibe for 
them to eradicate a language so intermingled with every thing 
great and beautiful. But be this as it may, it is certain that 
writings are the safe depositories of a language ; by these means 
alone have the Greek and Hebrew tongues come down to us in 
spite of the astonishing revolutions which these two nations have 
experienced. By this process also, the Romans, who were un- 
able to destroy these languages, transmitted to us their own, 
which even now is, perhaps, more in use than any living lan- 
guage. 

The Celtic language had none of these resources to save it 
from oblivion, and it is astonishing that the Gauls, with all 
their taste four eloquence and fine language, which Varro and 
St. Jerome affirm of them, published no work whatever ; it 
is still more astonishing, that with all their military talents, 
which rendered them so distinguished in these countries, they 
have not preserved the history of their military expeditions in 
written records. 

It is clear that the Celtic language could not exist long in 
Gaul after its submission to the Romans. At first, a mixed jargon 
of Celtic and Latin was formed, and it is probable that those 
who lived in cities and held some rank there, instead of endea- 
vouring to polish this jargon, strove to get rid of the little Celtic 
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that yet adhered to them, in order that they might become more 
perfect in the Latin; however, these retained for some time a 
considerable number of the words and idioms of their mother 
tongue, but gradually lost them by commerce with the Ro- 
mans. 

And, however desirous the Romans were to preserve and 
extend their language, they saw it every day more and more 
corrupted, and the Latin lost as much of its purity by the Ro- 
man victories over barbarians, as by the subsequent subjection 
of the Romans to these lords. 

The Gauls who lived in villages and in the country, besides 
the causes which operated upon them in common with their 
masters and the inhabitants of the towns, attached to the lan- 


» guage a rudeness and grossness which corrupted even their 


natural tongue, and there must have been in Gaul an infinity 
of different jargons. Such was the state of the language in 
the country when the Franconians appeared there. 

That part of Gaul, formerly called Armorica, (now Bretagne) 
had preserved the Celtic language with fewer alterations than 
the other parts of Gaul, because the Romans stayed there but a 
little while, and a great number of Gauls who feared the Roman 
domination, took refuge there. Czsar* says, that Dumnacus 
retreated to the extremity of Armorica, and many learnedt men 
have aftirmed, that if we wish to find vestiges of the Celtic, we 
ought to seek them in that provinee, without recollecting that 
the very reason which would induce them to suppose that the 
Celtic would be preserved in that province especially, would 
operate to produce the belief that it must even there have un- 
dergone great alterations ; for although Armorica was a place 
of refuge to the Gauls from the conquering Romans, it was 
equally, after the invasion of the Franconians, an asylum for 
the flying Romans. They must have brought with them their 
language, then becoming corrupt, and, by intermixture with 
that of Armorica, instead of the Celtic having been preserved, 
both of these languages must have undergone great changes. 

The Franconians, however descended, whether they partly 
sprang from the bosom of Gaul, or whether they came from 
the German hive, were certainly descended from the ancient 
Celts, and if their language was not a dialect of the Celtic, it 
must, at least, have had very great connexion with it. These 
new conquerors made no efforts to introduce their language 


* Lib. viii. 
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among the vanquished; on the contrary, they themselves partly 
adopted the Gallic laws, and permitted every nation to foilow 
its own. The common and country people, then continued to 
make use of a language which was composed of the Celtic and 
Latin, and was called the Roman (afterwards the rustic) lan- 
guage. Consequently at the time when the Franconians en- 
tered Gaul there existed three living languages: the Celtic, 
Latin, and Roman, and to this latter Sulpicius Severus (who 
wrote at the beginning of the fifth century) probably alludes 
when he says “Tu vero vel Celtice, vel si mavis, Gallice lo- 
quere.” This Gallican language must be the same as that af- 
terwards styled the Roman, or we must suppose that there ex- 
isted in Gaul four languages, without our being able to determine 
the fourth, unless by supposing, that it was some dialect of the 
Celtic which was not corrupted by the Romans, and was spoken 
somewhere in Gaul before the arrival of the Romans. 

Sometime after the establishment of the Franconians, no 
other languages are mentioned to have been in use but the Ro- 
man and the Tudesc. This latter was the court language, and 
was called also Franctheuch, Theotist or Theotic. It gradually 
began to borrow fromthe Roman and the Latin, which the for- 
mer in turn did from it. Afterwards the Kings of the countries 
undertook to polish it and.euriched it with new terms and ex- 
pressions; Prince Shilperic even added to their alphabet four 
Greek letters.* ‘These two languages, the Roman and Tudesc, 
were the only ones in use until the time of Charlemagne.— 
From Charlemagne, we are guided by the clear lights of histo- 
rical records, and can find plainly sketched and represented in 
many valuable works the progress of the European languages 
in their respective countries. 

It remains for us to make only one observation more, that the 
Franconian language was so nearly connected with the Anglo- 
Saxon, and this again with the Scandinavian, that St. Augustin 
when wishing to diffuse and promote Christianity among the Sax- 
ons inEngland,took with him Franconian interpreters;t and again 
he sent Anglo-Saxon priests to Sweden without any interpreters 
to teach the Christian doctrines. Moreover the most ancient 
monuments and translations of the Bible, sufficiently prove that 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Franconian were but two different 
dialects. Canute the Great, who at the same time, was ruler 
over the Britons and the Danes, (1015-1036) perceived that his 
Danes were as yet very barbarous in comparison with his Anglo- 
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Saxons, and therefore, sent Anglo-Saxon clergy to Denmark 
to humanize the people by Christianity, which office they 
performed without interpreters.* ‘The Scandinavian North, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, all of them spoke German 
dialects. 

It follows then from our preceding remarks, that 

I. The Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Chaldean and Egyptian 
languages are but dialects from one primitive, unknown lan- 
guage. 

II. The Greek, and consequently the Latin, are formed and 
derived from these Oriental tongues. 

III. The ancient Gallic was the Celtic. 

1V. The Roman or rustic language, was a mixture of Latin 
and Celtic. 

V. The Franconian was the 'Tudese (German.) 

VI. The present French was formed from the Roman or 
rustic language. 

VIL. The Franconian, Anglo-Saxon, Swedish, Danish and 
Norwegian languages were but dialects from the German. 

In deducing the English language, which is composed of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French languages, from its sources, 
we must follow three distinct streams—the one commencing 
with the Oriental languages, passing through the Greek and 
Latin to the Roman or rustic tongue of Gaul, then to the French, 
and finally to the English—the second springing from the Cel- 
tic, and descending to the English, also through the Roman or 
rustic language—the third coming from the ‘Teutonic, and 
dividing into the various dialects of Franconian or 'Tudesc, 
Anglo-Saxon, Swedish, Danish and Norwegian, and thence to 
the English. ‘The two first streams meet and unite in the lingua 
Romana rustica, and the third flows from the Teutonic source 
uninterruptedly to the English. 

There is no direct communication between the Oriental, 
Celtic and Teutonic tongues ; the two first meet inthe Roman or 
rustic language, and the third is connected to them only through 
the English. This is the mode, according to our view, after 
which the English language should be traced backwards, but 
not, as our author does, trace an English word to the Teutonic, 
thence to the Oriental or Celtic, and contrariwise; nor will it 
be correct to trace it to the Celtic, thence to the Teutonic or 
Oriental languages, for, as we have shown, there is no direct 
historical communication between them. 


* Bartholinus im Ant. Dan. lib. i. c. 10. 
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And now it is time to discuss with our author the verbal affi- 
nities, connexions and analogies, by which he is guided in set- 
tling the derivatives in his dictionary, and determine their cor- 
rectness. 


“* There is one instance, in the modern languages of Teutonic ori- 
gin, in which we find the Arabic nunnation: this is the German and 
Dutch binnen, the Saxon binnan or binnon, signifying within, Hebrew 
and Chaldee beyn, Arabic, bayn, without the mark of nunnation, when 
it signifies within; but when it signifies separation, space, interval, the 
original sense, it is written baynan and pronounced with the nunna- 
tion, like the Teutonic word.”—Affinity of languages. 


Bayn, it is true, in Arabic as well as in Hebrew and Chaldee, 
signifies between, among, but these words in German are repre- 
sented by qwischen, unter, and in Dutch tusschen, onder ; the 
word binnen signifies in German within (in time); but baynan, 
in Arabic, signifies, distinctly, clearly, evidently, and nothing else, 
and is derived from quite a different root ayin (eye) ; within is 
rendered in Arabie by andar or dahhil or dahhla from the root 
dahhal (to enter) andin Hebrew, by tohh from the root tanahh 
(middle) ; the Germans use binnen (within) only in relation to 
time, but for space they use innerhalb composed of two words 
inne (in) and halb (half) ha/f-in; binnen seems to be composed 
of two prepositions bei (by) and iz (in); the English within of 
the prepositions with and in; the French dedans of the prepo- 
sitions de and dans, so the Italian indentro, and the Latin intra 
of in and trans. Now is there any resemblance between the 
Teutonic binnen and the Arab dahhla? Any resemblance be- 
tween the Arabic baynan (clear, evident) and the German klar, 
offenbar ? 


** But as many words, in all the languages of Europe and Asia, are 
formed with prepositions, perhaps it may be found on examination, that 
some of these prefixes may be common to the families of both stocks, 
the Japhetic and the Shemitic. We find in German, gemuth, in 
Dutch, gemoed, from muth, moed, mind, mood. We find mad in Sax- 
on is gemaad ; polish the Latin, polio, is in Welsh, caboli ; mail, in 
Italian, is both maglia and camaglia ; belief, in Saxon is geleaf, and 
in German, glaube. We find that in the Shemitic languages mala 
signifies to fill or be full, and we find in the Arabic kamal has the same 
signification. —Lbid. 

Ge is no preposition is German, and has by itself no significa- 
tion at all, but is a particle forming by prefixture collective 
nouns; thus, sfern (star) and gestirn (constellation, a collection 
of stars) ; wolke (cloud), and gewolke (a collection of clouds) &c. 
So with muth (courage, disposition) and gemuth (mind, the 
seat of affections of the soul.) Maglia, it is true, is a mail in 
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Italian, but camaglio (not as the author spells camaglia) is the 
neck-piece of a mail, and is probably an abbreviation of coll and 
maglia; that it is not the same word, is apparent from their 
different genders, maglia being feminine and camaglio mascu- 
line. In the word glaube the g belongs to the root, for /aube 
alone, is in the German a bower, which can have no connexion 
with belief, consequently the g is no preformative particle, but 
a letter belonging to the root. The German glaube is the same 
as the Saxon geleaf, except that the f is changed into 6; also 
mala in the Arabic is fudl, (Latin multum); but Kamal is in 
Arabic, perfectly, exactly, and may be derived either from Kam 
(excellent, precious) or from Kamm (quantity); thus the Arabic 
kim, (many, much) All these words seem to be compounds, con- 
tracted of ka and ma (how much?) which is the same in the 


Hebrew. 


“ The Greek xaga is doubtless from the root of the English fare, 
Saxon faran to go, to pass. It signifies from, that is departure—also 
at, to Lat. ad; near with, beyond and against. 

** To understand the cause of the different and apparently contrary 
significations, we are to attend to the primary sense. The eftect of 
passing to a place is nearness at, presso, prés, and this may be express- 
ed by the participle, or, in a contracted form, by the verb. The act of 
passing or moving towards a place, readily gives the sense of such pre- 
positions as fo and the Latin ad, and this advance may be in favour of 
or for the benefit of a person or thing, the primary sense of which may 
perhaps, be best expressed by towards ‘a present or a measure is to- 
wards him.” But when the advance of one thing towards another, is 
in enmity or opposition, we express the sense by against, and this sense 
is especially expressed when the motion or approach is in front of a 
person, or intended to meet or counteract another motion. Hence the 
same word is often used to express both senses ; the context determin- 
ing which signification is intended. Thus, for in English, in the sen- 
tence, “ he that is not for us is against us,” denotes in favour of. But 
in the phrase “ for all that,” it denotes opposition. “* It rains, but for 
all that, we will take a ride,” that is, ** in opposition to that, or notwith- 
standing the rain, we will ride.” —Jbid. 


The Latin ad (English at) is undoubtedly derived from the 
Hebrew or Arabic ad, a preposition of extensive meaning ; we 
should be rather inclined to derive the Greek *ag« from the Per- 
sian par, (a wing) also used as a participle (flying) as well as a 
preposition, again, opposite, over-against, above, upon, and thence 
the meaning through, beyond, over ; we have also in Arabic, par, 
(flight) ; in this meaning, the French aller (to go) may come trom 
the Latin ala, (a wing) and again, the Latin ala from the He- 
brew halahh (to go); also in Hebrew is ayber, (wing) and from 
this may also come the Hebrew word abar, (to pass.) 
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“ And, Sax. and Goth, signifies against, opposite. ‘This is the Greek 
avr, and Latin ante, not borrowed from the Greek or Latin, but a 
native word. Examples, andstandan, to stand against, to resist ; and- 
swarian, answarian, to answer; that is, to speak again, against, or in 
return.” —Ibid. 


We should never confound 2 preposition with a mere particle, 
however similar they may appear; for example, the German 
particle ver, which has no meaning at all, except when prefixed 
to a verb, ought not to be confounded with the preposition vor, 
which has a distinct meaning of its own, and does not, as our 
author imagines, stand in any etymological connexion with the 
particle ver just mentioned ; for ver, as a particle, indicates 
an end, perfection, completion, as arbeiten (to work) and ver arbeiten 
(to digest, destroy by working); arm (poor) ver armen (to be- 
come quite poor) &c.; but the preposition vor denotes a prefe- 
rence or advance in time or place, and answers, in some mea- 
sure, to the English before. Just so is it with the Saxon and; 
when a preposition, it answers to the English and, the German 
und, the Latin et, etiam, quoque; but when it is a particle, it 
answers to the Latin contra; the proof that they do not belong 
to one and the same root, is, that the Germans make a distinc- 
tion between the preposition and the particle, for, as a prepo- 
sition, the Germans spell it und, and as a particle, it is spelt ent ; 
thus, the German kommen, (to come) and entkommen, (to escape) 
sagen, (to say) entsagen (to renounce, refuse) &c. Also, the 
Greek «7 indicates no opposition ot contrariety when used as a 
preposition ; it has this meaning only when used as a particle 
in composition. This word, we think, is derived from the Arabic 


_anta, (thou) because it is natural that the first idea of opposition 


should be personified, by ignorant men, by a person standing 
opposite one’s self; hence, anah, (to answer, to agree) may be 
derived from ano, (1) and hence, we think, that the derivatives 
in the Arabic anti, (retiring, remaining behind) and in the Latin 
ante, (before) ouly denote that the persons or subjects in question, 
are not in parallel, or that they do not agree. 


** Nach, properly nigh, as in nachbar, neighbour; but its most com- 
mon signification in composition is, after; as in nachgehen, to go after. 
This sense 1s easily deducible from its primary sense, which is close, 
near, from urging, pressing or following. In Dutch, this word is con- 
tracted to wa, as in nabuur, neighbour; nagaar, to follow. The Russ has 
na also, a prefix of extensive use, and, probably, the same word. This 
fact suggests the question, whether the ancestors of these great families 
of men had not their residence in the same or an adjoining territory. It 
deserves also to be considered, whether this na is not the Shemuitice 7. 
ogcurring as a prefix to verbs.” —Jbid. 
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Here, again, our author has confounded the German adverb 
nahe (nigh, near) with the preposition nach, (after) which mean- 
ing it has not only in compusition, but as a preposition, in itself. 
The word nachbar, was, perhaps, originally spelled nahbar, and 
thence the literal English translation neighbour. The Russian 
na is a preposition, and signifies upon, above, but the preposition 
after, is expresssed in Russian by the prepositions poslee and za. 

The nv, in the Shemitic language, has no other signification 
when prefixed (as in the future tense) or suffixed (as in the pre- 
terite tense) to verbs, but we, and is nothing but an abbreviation 
of the pronoun anu, (we.) 

Really, to review the whole Introduction of our author in 
detail, would take a great many more pages than could be ap- 
propriated to this article. We are, moreover, afraid of tiring the 
patience of our readers, especially as our own gave out some 
time since. We, therefore, think it time to pause, and we may 
enter more into detail at some future opportunity. 


Art. V.—Rationale of Judicial Evidence specially applied te 
English Practice. From the Manuscripts of Jeremy Ben- 
rHAM, Esq. Bencher of Lincoln’s-Inn. In 5 vols. 8vo. 


London. 1828. 


Tus is an extension of the Traitée des preuves judiciaires, 
compiled by M. Dumont in 1823, from the notes of Mr. Ben- 
tham. M. Dumont, with great propriety, left out of his book 
all Mr. Bentham’s applications to the English system of Law 
and of Practice. In the present edition, those applications and 
illustrations have been preserved and enlarged. 

We could have wished the present editor had translated the 
work out of the obscure, involuted, Benthamee dialect in which 
itis written. A book, more disgustingly affected, and so nearly 
unintelligible, it is not possible to produce in the English lan- 
guage, with the exception of some of Mr. Bentham’s former 
works, which equally exhibit specimens of what may, by the 
courtesy due to Mr. Bentham, be called English, but on no 
other score. Frequently, we have hunted with great care for 
some new and profound thought involved in a page of this mys- 
terious dialect, and found only common-place notions arranged 
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with pompous, needless accuracy.* Frequently, we have laboured 
on with tedious expectation that has, at length, been well re- 
warded, by the truth, the novelty, and the importance of Mr. 


* Take the following as a specimen of Mr. Bentham’s language and mode of 
treating a subject :—“ Facts at large, whether considered as principal or as eviden- 
tiary, may be divided into classes, according to several different modes of division. 
“It, on the occasion of judicial procedure in general, and the evidence elicited 
for the purpose of it, no practical benefit were derivable from the considering facts 
in this point of view, ped eure these distinctions, the mention of them would not 
have found its place in this work. But the conception entertained respecting the 
nature of the facts, in relation to which evidence will come to be elicited, and the 
nature of (he evidence so applied, and the application made of it, would, without 
close attention to these distinctions, be inadequate, and, in practice, delusive. 

‘“ Applying, as they will be seen to do, to every part of the field of thought and 
action, including that of art and science, the instruction, if any, which may be 
found derivable from them, will not be the less useful in practice. 

‘ Applying, as they will be seen to do, to judicial procedure, sometimes directly, 
sometimes through the medium of the correspondent substantive branch of law ; 
the utility of the mention here made of them, will not be diminished by any appli- 
eatiou which may be capable ot being made of it to any other portion of the field. of 
art and science. 

“I. Distinction the first.—Facts physical, facts psychological. 

“The source of the division here is, the sort of beings in which the fact is con- 
sidered as having its seat. 

“* A physical fact is a fact considered to have its seat in some inanimate being; or, 
if in an animate being, by virtue not of the qualities by which it is constituted ani- 
mate, but of those which it has in common with the class of inanimate beings. 

“* A psychological fact is a fact considered to have its seat in some animate being ; 
and that, by virtue of the qualities by which it is constituted animate. 

“Thus, motion, considered simply as such, when predicated of any being, is a 
physical fact; true, it is an attribute of animate beings, but not in virtue of those 
qualities which constitute them animate, since it is equally an attribute of inani- 
mate ones. 

“ But if, to the word motion, we add the word voluntary, we then introduce, over 
and above the physical fact of the motion, another fact, viz. an exertion of the 
will, considered as preceding and causing the motion. This last fact is a psycho- 
logical fact; since it is not capable of having its seat in any other than animate 
beings; nor in them, by virtue of any other qualities, than those by which they are 
considered animate. 

“Of these two simple facts—one a physical, the other a psychological fact—is 
composed the complex fact, voluntary motion; a fact of a mixed character, partly 
physical, partly psychological. 

“The classification and arrangement of physical facts must be left to natural 
philosophers. ‘The classification and arrangement of psychological facts must, in 
like manner, be left to metaphysicians. It may not be improper, however, to give 
in this place, a short indication of some of the principal classes of psychological 
facts. 

“1. Sensations.—Feelings having their seat in some one or more of the five senses ; 
sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch. 

“Sensations again may be subdivided into those which are pleasurable, those 
which are painful, and those which, not being attended with any considerable de- 
gree of pleasure or pain, may be called indifferent. 

“2. Recollections: the recollections or remembrances of past sensations. 

“3. Judgments: that sort of psychological fact which has place when we are 
said to assent to, or dissent from a proposition. 

“4. Desires: which, when to a certain degree strong, are termed passions. 

“5. Volitions, or acts of the will, &e. 

“IL Distinction the second.—Events and states of things. Source of the division 
in this ease, the distinction between a state of motion and a state of rest. ; 

“ By a fact is meant the existence of a portion of matter inanimate or animate, 
either in a state of motion, or ina state of rest. 
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Bentham’s positions. Indeed, we have toiled through the five 
volumes, with frequent lamentations at the labour they required ; 
but having so done, we can safely aver, that no book has so 


“Take any two objects whatever, consider them at any two successive points of 
time; they have, during these two portions of time, been either at rest with relation 
to each other, or one of them has, with relation to the other, beenin motion; has, 
in the course of that length of time, changed its place. 

“ The truth is, that as far as we are able to judge, all portions of matter, great and 
small together, are at all times in motion; for in this case is the orb on which we 
exist, and as far as we can judge, all others which come under the cognizance of our 
senses. When, therefore, in speaking of any portion of matter, rest is attributed to 
it, the rest ascribed to it, cannot be understood in any other sense than a relative 
one. 

“‘ Whether they or one of them, be in motion, or whether both of them be at rest, 
any two portions of matter may be considered, and spoken of, in relation to one 
another; and in this case, the most obvious and simple relation, is the relation ot 
distance. 

“ Thus it is then, that considered in the most simple state in which it can be a 
subject or object of consideration, a fact may be either a state of things or a mo- 
tion, and under one or other of these descriptions it cannot but come. 

“ By an event is meant some motion, considered as having actually come about, 
in the course of nature. Thus, whatever be the occasion, the ordinary subjects of 
consideration and discourse come under the general denomination of states of 
things, or events, or both. 

“The tall ofa tree is an event, the existence of the tree is a state of things; both 
are alike facts. 

“ An act or action is a name given toan event in so far as it comes to be consid- 
ered as having had the human will! for the immediate cause of it. 

“ A fact then, or a matter of fact, is either the existence of two or more beings, 
considered in relation to one another, as being ir a state of rest during successive 
portions of time, or an event; in the idea of which event is uniformly included 
that of motion on the part of some portion of matter, 7. e. a change in its relative 
position to, and distance from, some other portion of matter. 

“ An act or action, a human act, a human action, is either external or purely in- 
ternal. In the instance of an external act, there must of necessity be something 
of complication; for to the external action of the body, or some part of it, must 
have been added an antecedent act of the will; an internal act, but for which it 
would have been on the footing of those motions which are exhibited by the unani- 
mated, and even by the unorganized ingredients in the composition of such parts 
of the world as are perceptible to us. 

“ An internal act may, on the other hand, be of the simplest kind, unattended by 
any motion on the part of any portion of matter exterior to the individual whose 
act it is. 

“It being understood that it is to the mind that it is ascribed and attributed, the 
term motion may still be employed in the designation of it, although in what hap- 
pens in the mind upon the occasion in question, no change of place can be observ- 
ed: for, ia speaking of what passes in the mind, we must be content, for the most 
part, to employ the same language as that which we employ in speaking of what 
passes in and about the body, or we could not in any way make it the subject of 
discourse. 

“IIL. Distinction the third.—Facts positive and negative. 

‘In this may be seen a distinction which belongs not, asin the former case, to 
the nature of the facts themselves, but to that of the discourse which we are un- 
der the necessity of employing in speaking of them. 

‘In the existence of this or that state of things, designated by a certain denomi- 
nation, we have a positive, or say, an affirmative fact; in the non-existence of it, 
a negative fact. 

But the non-existence of a negative fact is equivalent to the existence of the cor- 
respondent and opposite positive fact, and unless this sort of relation be well noted 
poms remembered, great is the confusion that may be the consequence. 
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often unsettled our long-cherished opinions, or convinced us 
more thoroughly than this, that the author understood his sub- 
ject much better than we did on our first sitting down to the 
perusal. To an Englishman, it is, indeed, a most ignportant 
publication: exhibiting in strong light, the manifold abuses of 
the principles and practice of English jurisprudence, and the 
dreadful curse the whole system of English law really is, in a 
national point of view. It proves this position with the most un- 
sparing vituperation—in language of abuse unmeasured indeed, 
but, in our opinion, tov often deserved: it attacks, and with a 
harshness that we cannot approve, the motives of men whom we 
have been accustomed to think of with high respect; nor will 
it be easy to justify all the sweeping, indiscriminate accusation 
he has employed, notwithstanding his concession that the blame 
attaches to the system rather than to the persons: but we have 
risen from the perusal of the work, with a perfect conviction 
that the English system of Common Law and of Equity, is not 
the “‘ perfection of reason,” but needs the most radical, thorough- 
going reform. That it is a system of fraud, falsehood, absurdity, 
pretension, and deception, impossible to be defended honestly ; 
and utterly undeserving the usual style of common-place pane- 
gyric applied to it by its ignorant or interested admirers. A 
thoroughbred common-law lawyer, whose maxim is, neminem 
oportet esse legibus sapientiorem, may abuse reform, may sneer 
at codification, may deny the possibility of converting judicial 


“ The only really existing facts are positive facts; a negative fact is the non-exis- 
tence of a positive one, and nothing more ; though, in many instances, according 
to the mode of expression commonly employed in the speaking of it, the real na- 
ture of it is disguised. Thus, by health, is meant nothing more than the absence, 
the non-existence of disease; by minority, the individual’s non-arrival at a certain 
age; by darkness, the absence of light; and so on. 

* For satisfying himself whether. in the case of a certain fact, it is the existence 
or the non-existence, the presence or the absence of it, the course a man may take. 
is to figure to himself the corresponding image; he will then perceive whether, by 
the expression in question itis the presence or the absence of that same image, that 
is indicated, and brought to view.” 

This is, indeed, following to a letter the advice of the Frenchman: Enfin mon 
ami, il faut tonjours commencer par le commencement. 

One other passage of mystification and we have done.—V. 4. p. 256. ‘‘ Idea ot 
a system of pleading adapted to the ends of justice.” 

** He who has a right to any subject of property—immoveable or moveable, sum 
of money to be paid him by some one else, service of any other sort to be render- 
ed by a determinate individual—is he in whose favour some one in the list of 
events or states of things, having, with reference to that right, the effect of collative 
(or say investitive) events or states of things, has taken place: no article in the list 
ef those to which with reference to the same right, the law has given the effect of 
ablative (or say divestitive) events or states of things, having subsequently taken 
place in his case.” 

Mr. Bentham complains with equal justice and severity of the language of the 
English law, the system of jargonizing, ashe callsit. If such specimens as we have 
presented, do not fall under the head of mystification or jargonizing, we are won- 
terfully mistaken 
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into statutory law : we attempt no impossibilities ; we deem it 
hopeless to make any attack on such impracticable understani- 
ings: we hold up Bentham’s volumes in our hands, and we 
appeal to the PUBLIC, in full confidence of the result. 

Much light has been thrown on the defects of this system, by 
Mr. Ensor, Sir 8. Romilly, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Peele, by the 
Parliamentary commissioners, and, more than all, by Mr. Hum- 
phreys, and Mr. Parkes, the editor of the Jurist. But their propo- 
sals, well-meant as they are, extend so partially—their reforms 
are so inadequate to the abuses of the system—their dread of the 
influence of the profession, of popular prejudice, of the impu- 
tation of rashness and radicalism—the cant terms of reproach 
applied to all proposals of effectual amendment—the fashionable 
demand for gradual reformation and moderation; all together, 
convert their expositions, however well-meant, into the blows of 
imbecility ; tela imbella sine ictu: to be convinced how appli- 
cable to the system are the epithets we have applied to it, this 
work of Mr. Bentham’s must be read, or rather studied ; for 
without close attention, it will not be understood: and for this 
purpose, in particular, we recommend the fourth volume in toto. 
The design of the book is, to show much at length, and much 
in detail. 

1. That in judiciary investigations, no kind of evidence what- 
ever, capable of throwing light on the question agitated, ought 
to be rejected, unless its exclusion can be justified by avoiding 
vexation, expense or delay ; amounting, if incurred, to a pre- 
ponderant evil. 

2. To point out the best means of securing the truth of 
evidence, 

3. To point out the best means of judging of the value of 
evidence. 

Hence it appears, that Mr. Bentham would annihilate at 
once, all objections to the competence or admissibility of a wit- 
ness, and class them under objections to credibility: varying 
according to the circumstances under which the objectionable 
testimony is delivered. 

As to the first point, he observes— 

1. That the rules of evidence, under the legal system of Eng- 
land, are repugnant to the ends of justice. 

2. That they are inconsistent with themselves: not a rule 
but what is violated by a multitude of exceptions or counter 
rules; which are observed in cases in which the reason of the 
rule so violated, applies with as much force, as the cases where 
it is observed. 

VOL. V.—No. 10. 19 
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3. That this inconsistency has place, not only as between 
rule and rule, but as between period and period: between the 
system observed in former periods, and the system observed in 
later periods: to which he might have added, as between judge 
and judge. 

4, That, consequently, the objections drawn from the topies 
of inuavition, subversion, &c. do not bear in the present case 

against the introduction of a rational and consistent system 3 in- 
asumach as it would suffice, in very many cases, for the pur- 
poses of reform, to adopt the exception in lieu of the rule. 

5. That the proposed improvements would be better intro- 
duced by legislative provision, than in any other way. 

6. But rather than to omit these improvements, they might 
be introduced by judicial authority ; inasmuch as they form not 
the substantial part of law, but the adjective part—to wit, the 
means employed to carry into effect the substantive part. At 
present, these technical rules of evidence tend chiefly to frustrate 
the substantive part of the law itself, by causing decisions to de- 
pend, not on this substantive part of the law—not on the real 
merits of the question—but on the adjective, accessory, and 
minor parts; not on the end, but onthe means technically adopted 
to arrive at that end—means, constituting a system known only 
to the profession, and unintelligible to the mass of the people. 

Hitherto, the astuteness of the English Bench has been em- 
ployed, in excluding, as far as possible, all the natural and 
obvious means of arriving at truth, and of doing justice between 
the parties, by excluding evidence instead of allowing for bias. 
This has been attended with the concomitant, so prolific of 
honour and of profit—mystery. Mystery, arising from conflicting 
doctrines, conflicting decisions, fluctuation and inconsistency of 
opinion, and uncertainty as to the state of the law ona given 
subject. All tending to mystification: all productive of busi- 
ness and of fees: all leaving open the doors of inquiry, and 
furnishing temptation to law-suits, and the materiel of subtle 
and plausible argument. For the profession, a delightful state 
of things—tor the people, a most miserable servitude. Exem- 
plifying Cicero’s exclamation—misera est servitus, ubi jus est 
vagum aut indiscriminatum. But Greenleaf’s volume of cases 
doubted and denied, forms but one item of the system. 

Bentham’s work may be divided substantially into five parts. 
Evidence available in a court of justice, is oral evidence or the 
testimony of witnesses ; or it is written evidence. This latter 
is matter of record, or depositions and other pre-appointed 
writings meant to bear upon any part of a cause during its 


progress. 
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The FIRST division we make of his work then, considers oral 
testimony or witnesses ; what is the actual state of their ad- 
missibility ; and the defects of system in this respect. 

The SECOND division comprehends his observations on writ- 
ten evidence. 

The THirp division may be regarded as comprehending his 
grave but most bitter complaints of the management of the 
Judges during all times past in England, and connived at by 
every member of the present judicial corps of that country, to 
make the whole course of judicial proceedings subservient to 
their own emolument, and the emolument of the profession. 
‘This general accusation pervades the whole work : it occurs in 
places out of number, in the third volume, and the fourth volume 
is chiefly dedicated to its detail. We assert, without hesitation, 
that he has proved his point; and we shall be much surprised 
to find that any English lawyer of reputation has risked it on a 
reply to Bentham’s charges. 

A FrourTH division will comprehend his remarks on Courts 
of Equity. 

And a FIFTH his proposals for altering throughout the prin- 
ciples on which oral testimony is rejected in a court of law ; 
and a proposal for substituting what he calls the natural pro- 
ceeding in judicial investigations, in lieu of the modern technical 
method of conducting a law-suit. Proposals in which, with few 
exceptions, we coincide. 

Mr. Bentham’s work now under review, consists of five thick 
actavo volumes, containing near 3500 pages. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the space usually allotted to a review, will per- 
mit us a very limited survey of the field he has traversed. We 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a brief notice of the spirit 
and substance of the first, the fourth and the fifth of the divisions 
we have precedently marked out. So many of his bitter objec- 
tions to the fee-gathering system of England, being totally 
inapplicable in this country, where salaries are almost univer- 
sally substituted for fees, we can only refer to his work for the 
piquant observations he has indulged in under the third division: 
rejoicing that the good sense of our own citizens has forestalled 
so many of his proposed alterations and improvements. One 
part of it only we shall take occasion to touch upon, the adoption 
of legal fictions. 

First then, of oral testimony or witnesses. To be of valne. 
it must be 

Correct in point of truth. 

Accurate in its particulars. 

Full and complete as to all its essential parts. 
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It must be given by a witness of competent faculties to observe. 
By one who has had suflicient opportunities of observing. 
And who has used them. 

Who has no personal interest to serve by his testimony, either 
as to the event of the cause before the court, or the determi- 
nation of the question involved in the cause. 

Who has no bias from family interest. 

Or from any esprit de corps of a political, a religious, or any 
other character. 

It must be delivered orally and visibly, that hesitation or de- 
cision in the mode of the delivery may be observed. 

In public. Publicity being the great friend and pledge of 
truth and justice. 

As much as possible unpremeditatedly. 

On examination by one party, and cross-examination by the 
other: and, finally, by the Judge, whose duty it is to elicit truth 
equally on both sides. The bar would doubt this right of the 
Judge ; the public will require it. 

The testimony given, should, as to all essential points, be 
taken down in writing. 

The witness should be liable to the questions suggested by 
each party to his own advocate ; and by the jury to be put by 
the Judge. 

The object being— 

By the examination in chief by the party through his advo- 
cate, to obtain all the truth that it is the interest of that party 
to bring out. 

By the cross-examination to obtain all the truth which it is 
the interest of the other and opposite party to bring out. 

By the suggestions of the jury and the impartial examination 
of the Judge when the advocates have closed, to obtain all the 
truth on both sides which the j just decision of the cause requires. 

These rules hold good, whether in a civil or a criminal case. 
The Judge is not the advocate of the prisoner but of the public: 
and the public interest requires that the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, with equal impartiality, whether for 
or against a party, should be brought out. 

Whenever circumstances appear to render it expedient, the 
witnesses should be examined out of the presence and hearing 
of each other. 

A deficiency in any of these qualifications, will be a reasona- 
ble ground of defaleation from the credibility of a witness. In 
the English system of judicial regulation respecting evidence, 
many of these grounds of deficiency are held suflicient to ex- 
clude the testimony of the witness altogether; that is to go te 
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his competency : in other eases they furnish (as they ought) ob- 
jections to his credibility. Bentham’s remarks on excluded 
testimony are contained chiefly in his fifth volume. 

a. Danger of deception and misdecision not a proper ground 

of exclusion. 

6. Of exclusion on the ground of interest. 

c. Of exclusion on the ground of improbity. 

d. Of exclusion on the ground of religious opinions. 

e. Of exclusion on the ground of mental imbecility. 

f. Of restoratives of competency under the English systein. 

g. Of testimony excluded on the ground of self-crimination. 

h. Of testimony excluded on the ground of self-oneration. 

i. Of testimony excluded on the ground of self-disgrace. 

j- Of testimony excluded on the ground of self-discredit. 

k. Of testimony excluded on the ground of prejudging a con- 

fidential trust. 

l. Of testimony excluded on the ground of preserving family 

peace. 

m. Of excluding the testimony of the plaintiff and defendant. 

n. Of excluding testimony that does not apply directly to the 

points at issue. 

Instructions for estimating the force of bias. 

This division of the grounds of exclusion, with an analysis 
of Mr. Bentham’s reasoning upon each, will afford the reader, 
a tolerable view of this part of his work, occupying upwards of 
600 pages. If our analysis be brief and therefore imperfect, 
the reader will easily perceive that it is an offence pardonable, 
if we cannot succeed in condensing six hundred pages into a 
dozen; we shall endeavour to do our duty, whether we fail in 
it or not, and present the reader with the substance of Mr. 
Bentham’s arguments, referring to the work itself for the able 
statement of them which the author has presented. Not al- 
ways, indeed, in the pleasantest and easiest style that the Eng- 
lish language admits of, but well worth the deliberate perusal 
and consideration of those who interest themselves in the im- 
provement of our legal system. Much, indeed, most of his 
objections, will apply equally to American as to English law; 
so servilely have we trodden in the steps of the judges of that 
country: a class of men, by no means deserving the respect 
either for talent or integrity, which the comity of the profession, 
among ourselves, has been inclined to pay them. 

a. Of exclusion of testimony, through fear of deception. 

This chapter of Bentham’s work (vol. v. c. 1 and 2) should 
be read through. We shall endeavour to state the general turn 
of his argument. 
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The only real question is, has the witness, whoever he be, or 
whatever he may have been, a present motive to induce him to 
swear falsely? No man acts but by the impulse of some mo- 
(ive inciting him; and if a bad man has no reason to be a bad 
man on the present occasion, what has his past conduct to do 
with the present ? 

For what purpose does the Judge occupy the Bench? ‘To 
decide rightly the cause before him. What then is the evil to 
be guarded against? Misdecision, produced by false testimo- 
ny: for if the falsehood, however it may be a proper object of 
punishment, does not produce misdecision, it is of little moment, 
as to the subject-matter, it has no effect on the cause: while 
misdecision is an evil of the same magnitude, whether produc- 
ed by falsehood and deception, or by any other cause. 

The testimony offered and rejected, is either necessary to the 
party producing it, or it is /ess than necessary. Let it be neces- 
sary: then, for fear of possible misdecision from false testimo- 
ny, you produce misdecision to a certainty by excluding it. As 
a panic-struck bird flies into the serpent’s mouth; as a man 
jumps overboard for fear of being drowned. If the testimony 
be admitted, you may be on your guard, and correct the evil : 
if rejected, you have no alternative. Misdecision is inevitable 
if testimony, without which just decision cannot be had, be 
rejected. 

You borrowed £20: you paid it in the presence of A. B.A. 
B. is convicted of perjury or other offence destroying his testi- 
monial competency: his testimony is rejected. You certainly 
lose your cause. Could more injustice be done if he were 
admitted ? 

Not a day in any court of nisi prius, but false testimony is giv- 
en in some cause or other. Is misdecision the certain conse- 
quence? No: every lawyer knows, that in nine cases out of ten, 
cross-examination or counter testimony correct it. The opposite 
party, the counsel, the judge, the jury are all on their guard: it 
is nearly impossible for perjury suspected before hand to succeed. 
But let the evidence excluded be not absolutely necessary, because 
the party offering it, has other testimony. Then, if the deci- 
sion be given on that other testimony, the exclusion can produce, 
on the side of justice, no beneficial effect. It only puts the 
party to expense otherwise unnecessary, to procure evidence of 
a different description. 

Again. A witness who by law ought to be rejected at once 
by the Judge, happens to be admitted on his credibility. The 
parties, the counsel, the judge, the jury, are all on the alert 
to detect his violation of truth. Nothing of the kind can be tix- 
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ed upon him: after the cause is fully argued, the judge and the 
jury believe him. A very possible, not to say, a common case. 
Here then, the judge and the jury, after due investigation, be- 
lieve a witness who the law says, ought not to be heard at all! 
Such is law: common sense would teach us, that a witness 
knowing the suspicions concerning him, and how much every 
one was on the alert to convict him of falsehood, would not 
commit perjary gratuitously; this is not in nature. If he have 
any specific motive for false swearing, then it is some motive 
extraneous to the legal reason for excluding him. 

Even from a witness desirous of deceiving, examination and 
cross-examination will generally elicit useful truths. 

Suppose you wish to examine a child, or a servant in your 
own family, who you know has been heretofore guilty of lying: 
do you therefore refuse to ask him auy questions whatever ?— 
No, indeed: you know the propensity, and judge w hether it 
applies in the case before you, and allow for it. 

This exclusionary system is not legislative law, but Bench- 
made law. Justice is said to be blind: is it necessary she should 
be deaf also? What is a judge placed on the bench for, if it 
be not that he has been all his life experienced in discriminat- 
ing truth from fatsehood ? 

But we shail see as we go on, that many of the legal reasons 
for excluding testimony, have no bearing w hatever on the 
temptation to a witness, to utter either truth or falschood. 

b. Of exclusion on the ground of interest. 

Interest is objected to as giving origin to motives of men- 
dacity. Many persons, no doubt, are liable to the operation of 
such motives ; of which, positive gain, or the avoidance of loss 
or inconvenience, constitute the chief feature. This motive, 
however, is of very different force in different persons: a differ- 
ence of force, dependent on the quantum of interest in question, 
the rank, station and society, the fortune, the education, the 
sensibility, and a variety of other circumstances belonging to, 
or connected with the witness. But the exclusion excludes all 
notice of these varieties. Of William Pitt or Charles Fox, 
would the loss or gain of £5, affect the testimony? Suppose, 
on the other hand, a working labourer, ill-educated, with a wife 
and children on the point of starving—is there any analogy 
between the cases? All men, whateva. are restrained from 
aberrations of veracity by, first, the difficulty of devising a false- 
hood that will pass examination in a court of justice ; ; secondly, 
by fear of legal punishment; thirdly, by fear of disgrace, loss 
of station oat character ; fourthly, in most cases, the dread of 
future retribution. Whatever may be the amount of interest 
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prompting to mendacity, before it be admitted as a ground of 
exclusion, it should be shown to preponderate on the minds of 
men in general, over the very powerful restraining motives 
enumerated. But the exclusion excludes also all such inves- 
tigation. 

By the English law, every man is presumed to be innocent 
until he be proved guilty: here we have a presumption of guilt 
perfectly gratuitous. 

Who is the person suffering ? the innocent suitor. Suppose 
the excluded testimony necessary to save the character or the 
life of the party offering it: one man is presumed to be a per- 
jurer, and, therefore, another man is disgraced for life, or 
punished with death. 

Where will you draw the line of pecuniary interest ? Will you 
let it be one cent, one hundred, one thousand, one million, ten 
million? You cannot draw the line: hence, the manifest ab- 
surdity of the rule. We were present in a court in Pennsylvania, 
when a Judge refused to sit on an insurance cause, because he 
had three cents at hazard. All ratio between the sum in ques- 
tion and the pecuniary circumstances of the witness, is neglected 
under this wise rule of law which makes pecuniary interest a 
ground of exclusion. There are many secret and very strong 
motives that may operate to produce mendacity: friendship, 
esprit de corps, &c.; but who can be ignorant that money is a 
motive? Every one, therefore, who hears the witness, is on his 
guard where this temptation appears. Yet by the law of ex- 
clusion for pecuniary interest, a cent may render the President 
of the United States, a witness too suspicious to be credited on 
his oath! and this is law! The manifest inconveniences of this 
rule, in cases of forgery, are well known to the profession. 

The exceptions partake of the character of the rule. Thus, 
a certain interest, to the amount of a dollar, excludes: a contin- 
gent interest, to the amount of a million, is unnoticed. <A party, 
rich, keeping on high salary a concubine; the concubine is a 
good witness in his favour. A rich woman, on the point of being 
married ; day fixed: all her property at stake: her betrothed 
Jover a good witness. 

We give the next exception inthe words of Bentham, and the 
technical jargon of the case alluded to. 


** Suppose a duke’s daughter seduced ; wanting a day of being of age. 
Pier, porte action versus seducer. Case: trespass per quod servitium 
amisit. Stockings remaining unmended, which Fille should have 
mended while in child-bed. Damages laid at £10,000. Fille good wit- 
ness: why? Because she has no interest! What matters it to her, 
whether she be thought to have been defiled without consent, or to have 
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delivered herself as Potiphar’s wife would have done toJoseph? Secus, 
the day past, and Fille of age. Action per Pier negist ; quia nul 
droit: because no right pour faire Fille mend stockings: issuit no da- 
mages al Pier. Action per fille negist, quia nul seduction; fille ne esteant 
dans age: et encore fille bad evidence ; quia nemo debet esse testis en 
son cause demesne.” 


For the other most absurd exceptions to this most absurd rule, 
we are reluctantly compelled to refer to vol. v. p. 66, 77. 

c. Of exclusion on the ground of Improbity. 

Take the strongest case—Perjury. A man has been guilty 
of falsehood when upon his oath, on a point material to the issue 
between the parties. With an absurdity that has many paral- 
lels in law, we do not punish his offence against society, viz. 
the falsehood; but we let that alone and punish his offence 
against religon. 

Perjury admits many, very many degrees of delinquency : 
from that which puts it on a level with murder, to the falsehood 
under vath committed by the jury in half the trials that take 
place: a falsehood under oath, habitually practised by jury- 
men under the legal compulsion of unanimity, countenanced, 
approved, recommended, ordered by the grave judges on the 
bench: and complied with by the jury, because they are told to 
do so. Is there no scale of gradation in these different cases 
of guilt? Exclusion knows none. 

Suppose a man once convicted of judicial mendacity, is it a 
fair conclusion that notwithstanding its consequences in the past 
case, he will be for ever after a sworn enemy to truth? Even 
when no motive can by possibility be alleged for his falsehood ? 
Is a man to be abandoned for a single act of delinquency ? 

In this exclusion no account is taken of the motives and temp- 
tations that might in degree extenuate past delinquency: kind- 
ness, and honour may have intermingled with them. N’importe: 
the law imputes habitual delinquency from a single act: that 
may also have happened half a century ago, in the folly-tide of 
youth, and imputed in advanced years. 

How can the law be so severe on perjury, when it supposes 
that interest to the amount of a dollar will induce any man 
whatever to perjure himself? 

Suppose an attesting witness to title deeds: afterwards he 
becomes perjured: am I to lose my estate on that account ?— 
All exclusions are punishments not on the persons excluded, 
but on the parties who need their testimony. 

A perjured person may not be a witness in behalf of another, 
but he may in behalf of himself: for instance he may make an 
affidavit in his own eause. 

VOL. V.—NO. 10, 50 
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As to exclusions on account of infamy attached to the judg- 
ment rendered in cases of treason, felony, &c. where an in- 
former, a particeps criminis, is admitted and rewarded, provided 
the other party be convicted—of all this and the horrible absur- 
dities connected with it, we must refer to the book for want of 
room. 

Bentham proceeds (vol. v. p. 108.) to show that if habitual! 
mendacity furnishes sufficient reason for exclusion, advocates 
and judges in England ought to be excluded as witnesses. We 
refer to the work for his reasons in support of the following 
conclusion of the chapter in his own words. 


** No: it is not for the purpose of advocating but of reprobating ex- 
clusion of testimony, that these remarkable cases are spread upon the 
carpet ; it 1s not for the purpose of proving that these ought to be exclud- 
ed, but that none ought to be excluded : not only that the felon and the 
perjurer, nor even the mendacious advocate of any country, not even 
the constant arbiter, utterer, bespeaker, rewarder and compeller of 
mendacity, the English judge. 

‘** No: let them not shut the door of the witness box against any hu- 
man creature: but if nothing will satisfy them but that some body must 
be excluded—if the demon of exclusion must have victims—let judges 
and advocates be the first.” 


d. Of exclusion on the ground of religious opinion. 

Heterodoxy always has been, and still is so unpopular, that 
a man must have no small portion of moral courage, and ho- 
nesty, openly and publicly to profess it, rather than conceal it. 
Even in this country of religious freedom under the constitutions 
of the several States, but we cannot honestly say in this coun- 
try of religious toleration, a man is sure to encounter much 
obloquy, and great practical inconvenience who has the cou- 
rage to run counter to the religious persuasions of his fellow 
citizens. 

Suppose a man produced as a witness in court: well known 
as a man of respectable station and character—of unimpeach- 
able moral conduct in society: the advocate on the adverse 
side, says, ‘‘ Sir, I ask you, do you believe in the existence of a 
God and a future state?’ and the judge decides that such a 
question may be put, as in England, most undoubtedly it may. 
Let us suppose that by some strange aberration of judgment, 
the witness should in these respects be an unbeliever, and ac- 
knowledge in open court what no one before knew or reasona- 
bly suspected, that he is, in this case, an unbeliever: can a 
stronger proof of devotion to the cause of truth, to veracity in 
public as well as in private, be exhibited? Can more decided 
evidenee of undoubted honesty be imagined? Yet in this case, 
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his attachment to truth at all hazards, is the very reason assign- 
ed by the law, for regarding him as an habitual, determined 
liar! Language does not admit of expressing a case, of more 
detestable absurdity. 

We have put this case, because we know that in many States 
of the Union where the court and bar are bigoted to the Eng- 
lish code, such a question to a witness would be allowed. In 
South-Carolina, the constitution says, ‘‘ that the free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination and preference, shall for ever be allowed to all 
maukind.” Now, this free exercise and enjoyment cannot 
take place, if every pert lawyer may convert a court of justice 
into a court of inquisition, and compel a witness to confess in 
public his religious creed, for the gratification of impertinent 
curiosity. ‘To the witness, ‘“ James Maloriy, did you see John 
Nokes pay 500 dollars to Thomas Stiles, on the 4th day of 
March, at 10 o’clock in the morning, at Thomas Stiles’ store ?”’ 
“Stop Sir,” says the opposite counsel, “‘ before you answer that 
question, answer mine: do you believe in the Divine Inspira- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments?” In the name of com- 
mon sense, is John Nokes to be cheated out of 500 dollars, be- 
cause James Malony, the witness, may have doubts about Di- 
vine Inspiration? Is this the boasted common law? Is this 
the perfection of reason? Is this Summa Ratio? Truly nemi 
nem oportet esse legibus sapientiorem! is a most convenient 
maxiin! However, let us proceed to Bentham’s arguments. 

The witness declares himself an Atheist, what should pre- 
vent him from affirming the contrary, and escaping the stigma 
which this confession will brand him with? What but a re- 
gard for his own character in society—his character in his own 
family—the habitual reverence for truth which exhibiting him- 
self, he gives an example of to others. Are these sufficient 
grounds for disbelieving him? Doubtless they are, says the 
law. 

A man is indicted for a crime: a witness, A. B. hasbeen heard 
to declare he was present at the time, and knows all the cir- 
cumstances. He is summoned: he wishes to screen the cul- 
prit. He suggests to the counsel for the prisoner, ask me if I 
am not an Atheist. The objection is taken: the witness dis- 
missed: the culprit is set free. In this way any man whatever 
may get rid of the inconvenience of giving testimony: any knot 
of criminals may combine and secure impunity. 

But an Atheist is not to be believed: indeed! How do you 
know an Atheist? What ear-mark has he? If he cannot be 
believed, then, when a man in open court professes himself 
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an Atheist, he is by law a liar: then he isso in this instance: 
then he is not an Atheist. 

In June, 1806, in England, the statute against Blasphemy 
(heterodoxy) was repealed. Yet did Lord Eldon persist in de- 
claring that to deny the Trinity was still an offence at common 
law. ‘That infamous falsehood and forgery of the English 
bench grounded on priests’ supposed dictum, that Christianity 
is part and parcel of the common law, so decidedly, so irrefuta- 
bly exposed by Mr. Jefferson, whose statement we have exa- 
mined with the year-book before us, and know to be accurate, 
is still unblushingly advocated by judges even in this country! 

Let us not be misunderstood: we are no advocates for Athe- 
ism, or any other kind of ism: we respect every man’s honest 
convictions whatever they may be: we leave every reader to the 
free exercisé of his own conscience. All we mean to say is, 
that the law ought to do so too: and when it refuses so to do, 
absurdities, inconsistencies, and inconveniences, are the neces- 
sary result of such intolerance. Whatever a man’s theological 
creed may be, he will tell the truth between two of his neigh- 
bours, when he has no mutive whatever to do otherwise. 

Cacotheology an exclusion.—'The law tolerates the God of the 
Jews, of the Hindoos, of the Chinese, of the Mohammedans: yet 
until recently, a Papist recusant was excluded: at this day, in 
England, a Quaker is so. Is it not soin this country too in 
criminal cases? Suppose a set of tipsy soldiers, were to en- 
ter a Quaker-meeting, bind the men and violate the women, how 
are the offenders to be convicted? not a witness present ad- 
missible in a court (of justice ?—no, let us not be guilty of such 
misnomer) of law! Atheist, Papist, Cacotheist, all are good 
and legal witnesses, provided they have no scruples about 
swearing falsely. It is only when they show their uncompro- 
mising sense of their duty to society, and their obligation to 
tell the truth, that the law excludes them as untrustworthy 
witnesses! In Massachusetts, we presume a Socinian would 
be an admissible witness. We should doubt upon this point in 
New-York or Pennsylvania, where Christianity is part and 
parcel of the common law: by Christianity always meaning 
the faith, fides carbonaria, the convenient creed, of the pre- 
siding judge: orthodox of course. 

e. Of exclusion onthe ground of mental Imbecility. 

In this as in all other cases, it is not suspicion, it is not cau- 
tion we argue against: we allow all due objections to credibi- 
lity. ‘The question is competency—exclusion. 

Infancy, superannuation, idiocy, lunacy, furnish reasonable 
ground for caution: but they are of such various degrees, that 
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until the witness be examined, it is impossible to know whether 
and how far he may be trusted. Indeed, among these defects, 
infancy is the only legal ground of exclusion, Even here, a 
child of seven years of age has been examined, (2 Leach, 482, 
White’s case.) In this case, a man who had committed vio- 
lence of the last enormity on an infant of that age, was set free, 
because an oath had not been administered. In another case, 
(17th Sept. 1803) it was determined as toa girl of twelve 
years of age, that the witness must understand the nature of 
an oath, and what would be the religious consequences of tell- 
ing a falsehood. Can any child answer these theological inqui- 
ries understandingly ? Otherwise than as a parrot, by rote? 
The questions that common sense would put, are, what did you 
hear, or see, or feel? Not as it appears the case was, can you 
say your catechism? ‘This puts the fate of the accused in the 
power of the parents or instructors of the child. Does the pa- 
rent wish the testimony of the child to prevail, the catechism is 
taught with parental explanations, and the child goes up to the 
box an orthodox theologian. Does the parent wish the culprit 
to escape? The child has not been taught his catechism ! Sup- 
pose the parents of Mary Ann Carney, in the last case, had been 
Universalists, the recorder at the Old Bailey would have 
set the culprit free. In one case, Mr. Justice Rooke, (Gwil- 
lim’s Bacon, v. ii. p. 577) committed a young witness to the 
care of a clergyman of the established Church to be theologi- 
cally drilled, before he would admit the infant (7. e. under adult 
age) asa witness. He was right: the duty of a judge is not to 
do justice, but to maintain law; and wofully ignorant must he 
be who confounds these two very different things. 

The cases on Scotch marriages, are all in point in confir- 
mance of the absurdity of this sweeping exclusion. 

f. Of the restoratives for Competency. 

‘Treason, felony, (except petit larceny) forgery, piracy, swind- 
ling and cheating, barratry, conspiracy, premunire, bribing a 
witness, judgment on attaint for false verdict, winning money 
at unlawful games—render the offender incompetent as a wit- 
ness in England; how far in this country is dubious from con- 
trariant decisions. (See 2 Starkie, 716, and note by the Ame- 
rican Editor.) Competency may be restored, by clerical pur- 
gation, so deemed at common law, (2 Starkie, 717) by proof of 
pardon, by reversal of the judgment. 

Let us take Bentham’s enumeration of specifics for this dis- 
ease. 

1. The burning iron.—Let the offender hold up his hand in 
open court, to which must be applied a red hot iron: let there 
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be hissing and outery on the part of the sufferer ; the outcry to 
be performed by the sufferer or his deputy ; the hissing by a piece 
of bacon applied to the band ; then will the virus of incompe- 
tency be burnt out by actual cautery, and the prisoner will then, 
and not before, be deemed a truth-teller, and trust-worthy ever 
after. Of late years, the judges have preferred sending the 
delinquent on his travels to Botany Bay. Whipping is not a 
restorative; burning is. 

2. The Great Seal authenticating a pardon. The Privy Seal 
is held not to be a legal remedy in such case. Whether it be 
a pardon on the merits, or granted in consequence of some legal 
objection to the proceeding, no one inquires. 

3. A statute pardoning several criminals comprehended in it. 

4. A record containing some legal flaw in the process of con 
viction, or any subsequent part embraced by the record. But if 
there be no legal errors actually contained in it, what is to be done 
then? Never mind, the remedy is easy. Mr. Attorney-General 
comes into court with the record in his hand, and says, ‘I con- 
fess errors in this record ;’’ whereupon, the errors are taken for 
granted, the record quashed, and incompetency cured. But here 
the toils are forcibly torn: cannot the captive beast be let out¢ 
by the gnawing of the mouse? May not a copying-clerk com- 
mit real errors in writing out the record? Moreover, the judges 
have the absolute control over the record: they may allow it or 
not to be withdrawn ; they may grant or not a copy of it; as 
when intended to found an action for malicious prosecution. 
How well may all this discretionary power serve the purposes 
of political expediency ! 

g. Of testimony excluded on the ground of self-crimination, or 
self-disserving—Nemo tenetur seipsum accusare.—This is one of 
the wise saws of the profession. Doubtless, a man is not bound 
to go before a magistrate voluntarily, and accuse himself of 
highway robbery. ‘The real question is, whether a witness, in 
a case in which the good of society requires the truth to be told, 
shall say to a judge, “I will not speak the truth, for it may 
criminate me. What is the good of society to me ; my business 
is to take care of myself.” We would hereon remark— 

1. The best of all evidence is the acknowledgement of the 
party. Habes consistentem reum. What good reason is there 
that guilt should be privileged and exonerated ? 

2. It renders inferior evidence necessary : such as hearsay 
confessions ; circumstantial evidence : written papers ; common 
fame (by statute.) 

3. All substitutes are dubious, difficult to procure, and ex- 
pensive. The man is before you, why not put a question, which, 
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if not put, enables him to set public justice at defiance? Is his 
interest, convenience and security every thing, and the public 
safety nothing ? 

4. Upon this principle it is (that no man shall be compelled 
to injure himself) that a plaintiff or defendant may not be asked 
questions of the highest moment to the justice of the cause in 
which they are litigants. A practice of the most outrageous 
absurdity, and which nothing but the pecuniary interests of the 
profession have sanctioned. In Chancery, indeed, the principle 
is broken in upon, but in a very imperfect manner. The par- 
ties may be put on their oaths, but not in the presence of each 
other, not with mutual power of examination and cross-exami- 
nation. Soin motions upon affidavit, a party is admitted as a 
witness in his own cause under the very worst possible circum- 
stances; an affidavit, drawn up by his lawyer, and heard without 
cross-examination. Such are the very exceptionable exceptions, 
to this very exceptionable rule. 

5. The rule of exclusion now under consideration, is not only 


calculated to screen guilt, to give impunity to crime, to cherish 


fraud, and counteract, in the most effectual way, the real ends 
of public justice, but it contravenes the great principle of legal 
evidence, that the best evidence the nature of the case can 
afford, should be adduced—for it rejects the best, and substi- 
tutes, in all cases, inferior evidence ; at the certainty often, at 
the hazard always, of great delay, vexation and expense; while 
the party exonerated laughs in his sleeve at the voluntary im- 
becility of rules of law! In no other civilized country but 
Great Britain and the United States, is this mischievous ab- 
surdity adopted and practised. The law has a right to say to 
a witness—‘‘ The public demands the truth: if it can do you 
no disservice to speak truth, speak it at once: if it be against 
your interest to speak truth, who has made it so but yourself?” 

6. This rule isan infamous premium bestowed upon mendacity, 
by authority of law; which, indeed, as we shall soon see, deals in 
falsehoods by wholesale, either compelled, protected, or connived 
at by the court. ‘ They have a letter of mine in their hands,” 
says a party to his lawyer. ‘* What then,” says the lawyer, 
“you may deny it, or refuse to answer; let them prove it if 
they can; if not, we gain a victory.” 

Two young lawyers, members of a volunteer corps, were 
summoned to pay a fine of 17s. 6d. each: they were shown 
their names onthe muster-roll intheirown handwriting. “There 
are your own signatures, gentlemen: Is not this your own hand- 
writing?” ‘* That is your business to prove,” said the delin- 
quents: the proof was not ready ; the fine was renounced, and 
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the young lawyers saved 17s. 6d.* - Is it a civilized and moral 
community that can permit this ? 

7. Tosave one malefactor from justice, the law bribes another 
malefactor to give evidence, by promising impunity for the 
crime. The one is hanged, the other goes off a whitewashed, 
trust-worthy member of society. Ile Crucem pretium sceleris 
tulit, hic Diadema. 

But it is very hard upon a man to force him to criminate 
himself: it is so: it is very hard upon society too, that a man 
should be at liberty to play the rogue with impunity: it is very 
hard upon the rogue that he should be punished for his roguery. 
This is his opinion no doubt. What does the good of the com- 
munity require? Why, that punishment should be inflicted, 
and roguery suppressed. ‘The sympathy of honest men is with 
honesty—the sympathy of the law is in favour of all kinds of 
dishonesty : hence, whether in criminal or civil cases, law and 
lawyers protect it as far as they dare. The quibbles of the 
bench in favour of dishonesty, make honest men regard Judges 
upon the bench as enemies to the well-being of society: often, 
too often, indeed, they are so. Villains are let loose upon the 
public, by the pick-lock of legal quibble. Never mind, he is a 
bag-fox ; he will return, and we shall have our sport. Impunity 
of this kind creates business. 

Oh, but this is inquisition-practice and star-chamber practice. 
What then? Amid many bad, they had also some good prac- 
tices. ‘The question is, which practice best serves the interest 
of the public—that which detects crime, or that which conceals 
and rewards it. It does not follow because a man is compelled 
to tell truth, he is to be tortured into a falsehood against him- 
self. 

Judge to the witness: “ You do not choose to answer that 
question; very well, we shall be compelled to take your de- 
linquency as confessed. There is no other reason but conscious 
guilt that can prevent you. If there be any other give it: tell 
us the truth whatever it may be, but at your peril.” : 

h. i. J. ‘The other branches, self-onerating, self-disgracing, 
self-disserving testimony, being cases of inferior consequence, 
will follow the higher case of self-criminating testimony. No 
court will (ought to) permit a question to be put to a witness 
that does not tend to elicit necessary truth; and, in such case, 
the public interest is or ought to be the interest paramount. 
Suppose a man by telling truth, will, by collateral effect, render 
himself liable tothe payment of a sum of money, what then ? 
Is mendacity to be screened, or veracity to be thrown into the 
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back ground, for fear a debtor may, in consequence, be com- 
pelled to pay a just debt, or become liable to an honest contract ? 
It is the duty of justice to enforce truth, and in sodoing, to afford 
no protection to any plan for avoiding the burthen which truth 
houestly imposes. ‘This, I say, is the business of justice ; un- 
fortunately, not of law. 

k. Of testimony excluded on the ground of prejudicing a confi- 
dential trust.—If the good of society requires that every witness 
in acourt of justice should answer truly whatever question the 
Court thinks proper to be put, whether it criminates himself or 
not, a fortiori, he ought to be compelled to answer when it hap- 
pens to affect another person. 

Lawyer and Client.—The lawyer cannot be compelled to 
disclose the secrets confidentially intrusted to him by the client. 
(Bull. N. P. 284.) This is the privilege not of the lawyer, but 
the client. 

If the client be not guilty of any offence, what is there to 
conceal ? 

If the client be guilty of any offence, the public good requires 
that he should be punished. Whether his guilt be discovered 
by himself, his lawyer, or by any other third person, is of little 
consequence: society requires that guilt be punished, in order 
that guilt be suppressed. ‘This is of much more consequence, 
than protecting a lawyer who becomes the confidant of a guilty 
client. 

If this be permitted, (it is said) no client will repose con- 
fidence in his lawyer. Well; whatthen? If the client retain 
the information, there is no danger of the lawyer revealing it. 
But suppose it necessary to the client’s defence to reveal it. It 
then becomes the duty of the lawyer to say to the client, ‘ Re- 
member, if Lam asked in court, I must tell all l know; conduct 
yourself with me accordingly.” ‘The only mischief will be, that 
the client will not derive so much aid in conducting his defence 
of a bad cause, as otherwise he might have done. At present, 
the lawyer and client join to cheat public justice. If the exclu- 
sion in question be abrogated, this worthy partnership may be 
in many cases broken up; and, surely, this will be a prodigious 
misfortune to the public! A contract between a rogue and his 
lawyer, to avoid the punishment of roguery, is not such a con- 
tract as need be treated with much respect. Is not the misprision 
of a crime, a crime? No wonder the exclusion is defended by 
the legal profession ; it is a fruitful source of causes and fees. 
The true question is, not what does the interest of the pro- 
fession, but what does the interest of the public require ? 

VOL. v.— No. 10, 
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Trustee and cestui que trust.—Upon the principles before laid 
down, if the supposed damage fell upon the trustee himself, he 
ought to bear the consequences of telling that truth which the 
publie justice of the country (the public good) requires to be 
told: a fortiori, there ought to be no indulgence of scruples in 
relation to another person, if he has no right to have them in- 
dulged in favour of himself. 

1. Of exclusion on the ground of family- peace. 

Husband and wife.—Let us suppose they love each other as 
well as they love themselves: but when the public good requires 
truth to be divulged, we have shown that it ought to be so, even 
though the consequences be self-crimination. 

The objections against admitting husband and wife are— 

The hardship upon the feelings of persons standing in this 
relation. 

The implacable dissensions likely to be produced. 

The danger of perjury. ' 

As to the hardship upon their feelings, is that to be put in 
competition with the demands of public justice? Is that a rea- 
son why criminality or dishonesty should be concealed, and re- 
warded with impunity? Is there nothing due to the feelings of 
honest people who are delivered over to plunder? Let it be 
remembered, that the rational rule—the only rule—is sa/us 
populi—the public good. To that rule every other consideration 
should give way ; it is the basis.of civil society. ‘The contract 
of baron and feme, being voluntary on their part, they must 
submit patiently to all the evils attendant on it. 

Implacable dissension consequent upon these disclosures. Is 
there any reason why the party affected by testimony compelled, 
should bear animosity against the other party for disclosing what 
he or she could not avoid disclosing ? Had it been voluntary, 
there might be some reason for anger ; not where the disclosure 
is compulsive. Is the public good to be sacrificed to a base, an 
unjust and unreasonable animosity? If the party-witness in 
this case be exposed to reproach, let it be, as it ought to be, 
set down as among the misfortunes of that connexion, so liable 
to concomitant evils. Ifthe witness be the wife of a rogue, is 
that a reason why his roguery against me should be concealed 
and protected ? 

The danger of perjury. We acknowledge there may be 
temptations to that crime arising from the prejudices in favour 
of each other, so natural tothe matrimonial connexion. Being 
foreseen, let the counsel, the judge and the jury be on their 
guard, and not much danger of deception need be apprehended. 
It is, like any other known bias, to be guarded against and al- 
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lowed for, not excluded. If a substitute cannot be found, mis- 
decision is the certain consequence of exclusion; while, if the 
evidence be admitted, it is a consequence of remote proba- 
bility only. 

None of these objections, however, are deemed of sufficient 
weight tu support the exclusion, when a personal injury is in- 
flicted by the husband on the wife, or by the wife on the hus- 
band ; for this would destroy business. And yet, with a cruel 
absurdity, the exclusion is enjoined by law, in that case, of all 
others, where the testimony ought to be admitted, viz. bigamy. 
Not one reason, supported by a scintilla of common sense, can 
be assigned for prohibiting the first wife to prove the fact of her 
marriage ; a fact, which is neither disgraceful to the one or the 
other. The disgrace is not in the first, but in the second mar- 
riage. Yet, with an inconsistency no where found but in Eng- 
lish bench-enacted law, the testimony of the first wife has lately 
(1817) been admitted to prove this fact in a collateral suit be- 
tween third persons! Any body but the party injured—any 
body but the public, may be allowed the benefit of this testimony. 
Such is the pleasure of the learned judges. 

A little further respecting family dissension. A man shall 
spend his wife’s property, neglect her person, cheat her, beat 
her, behave*morosely and cruelly to her. This does not pre- 
clude forgiveness ; these are every day cases. So, on the other 
side, how much misbehaviour on the part of the wife do we see, 
that produces dissension indeed, but temporary dissension only. 
Shall we then say that irreconcilable hatred is to be the ineyi- 
table consequence of an act where legal compulsion takes athay 
all blame? Where there is no injury but what could not be 
avoided? Where the will was repugnant to the voluntary 
act? 

Let us view this case in another light. The more obstacles 
can be thrown in the way of criminality or dishonesty, the bet- 
ter. What greater obstacle to misdeed than a witness, that 
the misdoer cannot escape—a witness who, willingly or unwil- 
lingly, may be compelled to disclose the truth? 

Again: It may be for the interest of the profession—is it for 
the interest of the public, that an evil-doer shall have a per- 
petual confidant and accomplice in the bosom of his family, 
from whom no law can wring the secret of his delinquency ? 

Suppose two married men guilty of a highway robbery. The 
one can be convicted by testimony without calling in the evi- 
dence of his wife. He is convicted, and suffers capitally. ‘The 
other can be convicted, if his wife be compelled to give testi- 
mony, but not otherwise. The wife is excluded. He escapes 
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with impunity. What kind of justice is this? I do not inquire 
what kind of law itis: we know that: it is English bench-made 
law; by the false courtesy of that country, called common 
law. 

Husband and wife are privileged: they cannot be compelled to 
give evidence to the disservice of each other. Here then is 
every family converted into a nursery (so far as the law can 
effect it) of unpunishable crime. .A constant temptation to 
criminality from impunity: a means aid opportunity of de- 
bauching the murals of the innocent gradually, by the bold and 
secure criminality of the guilty. It intermingles hostility to 
the public with the marriage tie, and inculcates concealment 
and protection of crime and dishonesty, as a marriage duty. 
And who authorized this? ‘The legislator? No: the judge, 
whose voluntary business it is, to manufacture new principles of 
decision, and dub them common law. 

Suppose a man meditating a crime, to know and be aware 
that his wife, the friend of his bosom, however reluctant, wil 
be compelled, in a court of justice, to disclose his delinquency — 
would it not be a powerful obstacle to his becoming guilty? 
Why, then, should we throw away such safeguard ? 

But how hard, say the lawyers, is this compulsion, considering 
that the converse and communication between man and wife, 
may be cousidered as one unreserved confession. What then? 
This only renders the evidence more trust-worthy and unexcep- 
tionable: it furnishes a stronger reason why it should not be 
rejected. It should seem that law has no sympathy but for 
rogues and roguery. What is gained to the cause of morality, 
by*laying it down as an axiom, that however wicked and 
hateful in his’ conduct a man may be, it is still the duty of his 
wife to love, honour, cherish, obey, and protect him even in all 
his infamy? Surely, the proper ethics of the marriage contract 
are, that love, respect, confidence and attachment are due only 
where those qualities exist, which reasonably call for them. Is 
it for the benefit of society, that villainy, dishonesty, fraud and 
vice of all kinds shall be considered as equally entitled to affec- 
tion and obedience, as every virtue under heaven? Enough 
of this. 

m. Of excluding the testimony of the parties in a civil cause. 

This question is discussed by Bentham in volume v. from 
pp. 350 to 463, with a detail of the numerous inconsistencies 
of the English practice, defensible upon no common principle, 
but that of multiplying suits, and producing delays, vexation, 
expense and injustice. ‘This is an exclusion not adopted by 
the civil law, not adopted by chancery, not adopted in the 
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ecclesiastical courts, not countenanced by the practice of foreign 
nations, not productive of good to society, but of emolument to 
the profession, and impunity to roguery. It is an exclusion of 
those witnesses who know most about the matter. 

The pretences are—l. The temptation to commit perjury. 
2. Deception toward the judge and jury, producing misde- 
cision. 3. The hardship and vexation to the party of compelling 
him to give evidence against himself. 

As to perjury: the bias is known, foreseen, and all the cor- 
rectives ready to be put in force against it. Cross*examination, 
counter-evidence of the opposite party, and other witnesses. 
There is not much danger. It can be believed so far as it is 
consistent with itself arid other evidence, and no further. 

As to deception from the bias in his own favour, the preced- 
ing remarks apply. Forewarned, forearmed; the skill of 
counsel, the experience of the Judge, the counter evidence, all 
are brought into play. 

As to the hardship. We have no sympathy in favour of dis- 
honesty or deception. Either the party has something sinister 
to conceal, or he has not. If not, he can have no objection 
to subject his testimony to examination. If he have, the truth 
ought to be elicited. The public good ought not to be sacri- 
ficed for thessake of the sympathy of the law with all kind of 
frauds” 

The testimony of the party is admitted and without cross- 
examination, in the affidavit to hold to bail: in all motions by 
affidavit before the court: it is admitted in the justifying of 
bail: it is admitted in the worst possible form in all chancery 
proceedings ; in the bill, the answer, the cross-bill and answer ; 
in the various affidavits used in the progress of the cause ; all 
without open cross-examination. It is admitted when a party 
is denominated prosecutor in a criminal proceeding ; it is re- 
jected when the same party ts called plaintiff as to the same 
subject-matter in a civil proceeding: it is rejected in one crimi- 
nal suit, but if an indictment for perjury be brought, it is then 
admitted. The rules of law, ‘‘ nemo debet esse testis in propria 
causa,” and ‘“‘nemo tenetur seipsum accusare,” are practised 
only when injustice can be screened by the practice ; but the 
exceptions (nearly all of them exceptions in defiance of common 
sense and justice) are so numerous, that the rules themselves 
serve only the purposes of deception, and are not true in fact. 
Nor is. it true in fact, what the law takes for granted, that all 
men are liars, if there be the smallest pecuniary interest to 
tempt them. 
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When we come to propose a natural mode of proceeding in 
conducting lawsuits for the benefit of the public, instead of the 
unnatural, technical mode adopted by the law for the benefit of 
the profession, we shall say more in favour of admitting, or 
rather of compelling the evidence of the parties in all cases. 

We omit the numerous objections that stare us in the face, 
as to the admission of subscribing, and the exclusion of all non- 
subscribing witnesses, as well as of the party himself: the 
construction of wills, by which the power of making a will is 
absolutely denied to every testator, who is doomed to have his 
own intentions perpetually frustrated by the technical rules 
of legal construction, which the lawyer himself employed to 
draw the will is never sure of, a nuisance in society most 
provoking and revolting: the exclusion of single witnesses 
where more than one is technically required, and the postpone- 
ment of trustworthiness to number : the disgraceful quibbles on 
the omission or alteration of a letter, where no doubt about the 
real fact exists: the negative exclusions of testimony, really 
satisfactory to men of common understanding : the most wicked 
and absurd protection of a party, who is known to have a docu- 
ment in his pocket or his hand, absolutely necessary to the right 
aH decision of the cause, setting the court at defiance, sure of their 
4 protection in refusing to answer a single question concerning 
it. These, and very many other objections noticed in this labo- 
rious and important work, for want of space, we must omit. We 
h repeat, however, for the sake of the public, that no man can be 
h aware of the gross absurdity and manifest iniquity of the Eng- 

) lish code of law, common and chancery, without a careful pe- 
tusal of this book. No Englishman can approach with proper 
bh feelings and proper information the question of a reform in the 
i} law, till he becomes aware of the tyranny which the people are 
1} compelled to submit to, and the worse than folly of the class of 
! men who have gradually built up this system of injustice, extor- 
i tion, vexation, quibble, and protraction. Legislators and judges 
may, as they too often have done, deceive themselves from the 
. prejudices of legal education and long habit of thinking and 
acting in a legal routine; they may, as they too often have done, 
consider law as synonimous with right, and confound the interest 
of the profession with that of the public. It is high time for the 
people to say, we will suffer these abuses no more. In this 
mi country, and in our own State of South-Carolina, many glaring 
Be evils have been remedied or avoided ; much has been well, be- 

cause honestly done ; and the violent vituperations of Bentham 


4 | do not apply with any thing like the force here, that they do in 
By his own country. But look at the present state of the law and 
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its practicean New-York, and who will say that reform is not 
required? Earnestly do we wish to impress upon our fellow- 
citizens that the bond and basis of all civil communities, the 
criterion of the propriety of every public law and every partic 
measure is, the good of society—public utility. 

To this rule and criterion, embracing as it does, whatever is 
honest and just, all humaa regulations ought to be brought. 
Whatever will not bear this test, is faulty, and ought to be re- 
jected. 

Having thus given a brief specimen of the mode of reasoning 
adopted by Bentham in one portion of his work, we proceed to 
another character of the English law; that stares on us on this 
side of the Atlantic also, with its hideous features: features the 
delight of the profession, who profess themselves enamoured 
of their beauty, and exclaim with incomprehensible flattery ix 
fictione juris consistit equitas: a phrase which may be translated, 
in fictione, juris consistit equitas, the justice of the law is no- 
thing but fiction. 

n. Of legal fictions. 

When we talk of fiction and falsehood, we apply the former 
expression to tales, stories, romances, to poetry, to works of 
imagination like Sir Walter Scott’s novels, or Neale’s Romance 
of History. When an untruth is thus used for the purpose of 
instruction or amusement, and is known to be so used, it car- 
ries with it no reprehensible idea; no notion of fraud cr cir- 
cumventiom; no one is deceived, no one is injured, no one 
complains. 

But when falsehood is gravely used, where truth is naturally 
expected—when legal transactions are carried on by fraudulent 
and false circumlocution, which might have been conducted brief- 
ly, honestly and truly—when it is employed to produce expen- 
ses, vexation, or delay in serious business—to pick the pocket 
of one man, in the form of fees improperly exacted, and paid 
over to another—when it appears as the handmaid and compa- 
nion of mystery throwing her veil over extortion—this is a cul- 
pable use of untruth; it is a fraud and a crime most disgrace- 
ful to all concerned init. But such is the practice, not merely 
connived at, not sanctioned only, but enjoined and directed by 
grave and reverend judges on the bench, who sit there under 
the false and fraudulent pretence of enforcing the precepts of 
morality by means of the rules of law. Fiction, as useful to 
justice as swindling is to trade, is the practice of every day in 
every cause in every court of English law; and I fear, though 
not to the same extent, perhaps, in most of the courts of the 
United States. Fiction, invented originally from motives not 
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very justifiable by the judges of that country; andyobstinately 
continued and connived at to the present day, without one ys 
tifiable or excusable end in view. In this country we are too 
apt to adopt without sufficient reflection or discrimination, the 
whole mass of English authorities good, bad, and indifferent. 

To enumerate all the absurd and pocket-picking falsehoods 
of the English system, in full detail, would filla volume. A 
few of them may suffice. 

The first process in a civil action in the Court of the King’s 
Bench; ‘in the custody of the marshal of the Marshalsea of 
the said court now being.” A falsehood invented by the judges 
of that court to steal business from the others. 

The quo minus clause in an exchequer writ, a falsehood 
of the same kind invented by the judges for the like pur- 
pose. King’s Bench, (says Bentham) stole business from 
Common Pleas: Common Pleas stole it back from King’s 
Bench. Avowed falsehood the common instrument. B. R. let 
off one lie: C. B. answered it by another : (exchequer, he might 
have added, another.) The battle isin all the books. Blacks. 
Comm: Sellon’s Crompton: North’s Life of Ld. Keeper Guil- 
ford. To the present day, these fraudulent falsehoods are at 
the very basis of the practice. 

Sham bail, and pledges to prosecute John Doe and Richard 
Roe. Falsehoods. The teste in common writs; a falsehood. 
So is the day of issuing the writ. ‘* You are hereby required 
personally to be and appear before us on such a day at our 
court, at &c.”” The man summoned appears, and stays dur- 
ing every day of the court’s session. Judgment goes against 
him by default for non-appearance. Why so? Because per- 
sonal appearance does not’ mean personal appearance. It 
means that you shall employ an attorney to write a few words 
in the docket for you; your personal appearance so far from 
being required, is never noticed even if you are in court from 
morn till night. 

The returns save the last in cases of latitat: falsehoods. 

The latitat assertion never founded on asceitained fact, but 
assumed. 

Fi. fa. frequently, knowingly, falsely returned nuila bona. 

The nihils in case of scz. fa. against bail, falsehoods of regu- 
lar practice. 

The non est inventus return of the writ in that process; a 
regular falsehood. 

The common capias of C. B. in England, a falsehood. 

Declaration filed de bene esse: founded on falsehood. 

Writ of nisi prius, a falsehood. 
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Record sent under close seal from the superior court to the 
nisi prius court, a swindling deception to enhance fees, as it is 
always made up, not by the clerk in court under the inspection 
of the judges, but by plaintiffs attorney. 

Writ of trover, a falsehood. Declaration in trover, the same. 

Suggestion of bailiff and receiver in account render, gene- 
rally a fiction. 

Declaration of eight courts in assumpsit, seven falsehoods. 

Declaration in guare clausum fregit, laying the quantum of 
damage, alleged at hbitum, a falsehood of indefinite exagge- 
ration. 

Action per quod consortium amisit, often a falsehood, always 
a mere form. 

Action per quod servitium amisit, a falsehood. 

Common ejectment, a congeries of the queerest and most 
laughable falsehoods. 

Common recoveries and fines the same. ‘To get rid of the 
statute de donis and cheat the legislature, 


“ The judges formed a plan for making business by enabling the pro- 
prietors of entailed estates to cheat their heirs. The King, as it is said, 
through policy, or perhaps through negligence, gave them their own 
way. A sham action was brought against the proprietor: the proprie- 
tor by direction of the judges, named a creature of theirs, the crier of 
the court, a man worth nothing, as the man of whom he had bought the 
land, and who stood bound to prove the title to it a good one, or on fai- 
lure to give him another estate of equal value. The father lost the land ; 
that is, obtained the power of doing with it what he pleased: but no in- 
jury was done to the children, because the father, and through him, 
they, his children, got the crier’s land instead of it. This, the judges, 
receiving their fees, never failed to testify: it is entered upon the record. 
A record is the very tabernacle of truth: there is no such thing as aver- 
ring against a record: let it say what it will, no man is permitted to dis- 
pute the truth of it or any part of it. 

*‘ Sham equivalent, as above to heirs: sham security to defendants: 
sham security to plaintiffs: sham notices to both, especially to defendants : 
sham pretences to one another for cheating one another of business. 
To give a list and explanation of all these shams, with the conse- 
quences drawn from them, would be to heap volume upon volume.— 
Benth. vol. iv. p. 300. 


All this is detailed historicaliy by Blackstone, as quite regu- 
lar and right. Here then, the reverend judges enter into a 
combination to cheat the legislature; to supersede an act of 
Parliament; to cheat the heirs of the party praying their aid 
in this holy design; to cheat his creditors; and derange the 
policy of the government—why : to obtain for themselves and 
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; the profession down to the common crier, business, too compli- 
| cated and mysterious to be understood out of the profession ; 


| 
| too abominable to be suspected by the public; too lucrative not 
—&- q to be cherished; founded on a series of strange and out of the 
: iy way falsehoods, to which the tales of Munchausen are gospels. 
it The process of conveyance by way of fine, hac est finalis con- 
ie cordia, is a fictitious and fraudulent invention of the same kind 
q for the same purposes. 
a Luckily in this country, the abolition of primugeniture has, 
| in most States, rendered acts of assembly necessary to bar en- 
tails: and these have mowed down as with a scythe all these 
swindling contrivances of the English bench. In Carolina, in- 
deed, conditional fees are yet recognized at common law. 
| Writs of error, are not always, but generally false pretences to 
gain time, sold by the judges who know them to be so, and, who, 
for the sake of the fees and the business attendant on them, con- 
—hUrwm nive at and openly sell these fraudulent writs. For instance: 
: The number of causes delayed by appeals on writs of error in 
two courts, viz. to the King’s Bench from the Common Pleas, 
and from the King’s Bench to the Exchequer Chamber, in three 
years ending in 1797, were 1809. Of these, 550 were brought 
to the King’s Bench, and seven of them argued. ‘To the 
Exchequer Chamber, 1259, of which twelve were argued. Of 
: course 1790 writs out of L809, were brought for the mere pur- 
pose of delay, without any further proceedings on them. The 
: profit to the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, on the allowance 
of these writs of error in his court, £1434. The average de- 
lay gained by the debtor in fraud of the creditor about twelve 
months. The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
the Barons of the Exchequer Chamber, being the contrivers of 
and the connivers at this base scheme of swindling the debtor 
out of his money, and delaying the creditor of his just demand. 
In the same class of falsehoods, connived at, may be reckoned 
all dilatory pleas. So, also, all dilatory returns to executions. 
The process of outlawry abounds with fiction and absurdity.* 


— 
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1 * At the late governor M’Kean’s table, we heard his son-if-law, the Marquis 


Hi D’Yrujo relate this story. 
About the time when the excitement in London occasioned by John Wilkes and 
the Middlesex election took place, that gentleman having left the kingdom, a writ 


: 4 of outlawry was issued and pursued to the extent of outlawry. His friends “~~ 
a it best that he should return and endeavour to get the proceedings reversed. He 
ee didso. ‘The question of the validity of the proceedings came on in the Court of 


King’s Bench, on a day appointed, and Mr. Serjeant Glynn argued the case as 
counsel for Mr. Wilkes, who sat by his side. The bench was crowded with nobi- 


; lity, and distinguished foreigners, among whom was our ambassador from the 
¢ ( ' court of Spain, who, on his return to his house wrote to the Spanish Government an 
4 account of this transaction. “I was in court (says he): I sat near Lord Mansfield, 


the chief judge of the kingdom: the whole Court was crowded by characters of 
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It is useless to extend this list: any lawyer can do it for him- 
self. Clients may well view it with dismay: but old members 
of the profession cling to it as to pearls above all price. The 
wonder and contempt with which they regard the ignorant men 
called radicals and reformers—their horror at the modern in- 
sane proposals of codification—are all very natural and may 
be forgiven. ' They shew, however, that the people need not 
look to the profession to reform itself: whatever lawyers do, 
they wil! do it with such caution and deliberation, that a centu- 
ry will elapse before the effect be apparent: their motto is ‘“ fes- 
tina lente.” To the people must the people look for effectual 
reform: whenever it shall be attempted, we may afford in this 
country to proceed with far more moderation than in England. 
But neither here nor there, ought reform to stop at the cheese- 
parings and the candle ends. 

We omit the barefaced recommendations of the bench to the 
jury, to commit wilful and deliberate perjury in cases of larceny, 
to favour criminals,and to supersede and vacate the law ofthe land 
instead of recommending its alteration. We omit their offensive 
and disgraceful quibbles to save notorious and dangerous offend- 
ers: we omit the continual perjuries necessary to produce unanimi- 
ty in the jury box: we refer to Humphreys, to Watkins, and to 
Parkes for the fruitful topics of frauds, delays, vexations and ex- 
penses in Chancery suits and conveyancing, hardly more than just 
noticed by Bentham; for of legal abuses in that country one may 
almost literally say, there isno end. Want of space also, com- 
pels us to leave untouched many other prolific sources of judi- 
cia] misconduct; the deciding on the mistakes of technicai 
procedure committed, not by the innocent parties, but by their 
attornies, the officers of the court, instead of deciding on the 
merits—the confusion and confliction of courts and jurisdic- 
tions—the chicaneries about notice—the jargon of special plead- 
ing—the total absence of intelligible simplicity throughout the 
system—the general mystery and obscurity of the language of 
the law for the common purpose of all mystery and obscurity, 
éxtortion upon the people—the habitual contempt shown to 
legislative law—the incessant changes made by the judges of 
laws and of principles by construction and exceptions, tll the 


rank and eminence. Mr. Wilkes was in court: he sat by his counsel opposite to Lord 
Mansfield. When Mr. Wilkes’ counsel had finished his argument, Mr. Wilkes 
stood up with a design of addressing the judges. Lord Mansfeld said to him, Mr. 
Wilkes, sit down: Mr. Wilkes, however, persisted, when the chief judge told him, 
Mr. Wilkes, you ought to know better, Sir, you are not in court.” 

No wonder, said the Ambassador, in his despatches, that these people are heretics, 
and deny the holy mystery of the real presence, when the chief justice of England 
ean say to a man standing before him, Sir, you are not here! 
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law and the principle are overwhelmed in the confusion, as in 
the statute of frauds, the statute of limitations, &c.—their in- 
numerable conflicting decisions, cases overruled, doubted, de- 
nied, explained, ignota per ignotiora, until all is resolved into 
the glorious uncertainty of the law. Every good and honest 
lawyer will read this with inward acknowledgement of its truth, 
with lamentation for the existence of these evils, and perad- 
venture with doubts whether the secrets of the craft ought to 
be thus exposed. Reform must come: but whenever it comes 
it will defalcate chiefly from the practice and the gains of igno- 
rance and pettifogging; it will leave real knowledge and ta- 
lent in full permanency of fame and profit. 

The parliamentary commission of inquiry into legal actions 
and proceedings, appointed the 16th day of May, 1829, (9th of 
Geo. 4.) made a first report 1829, full of good sense so far as it 
goes, and suggesting some useful alterations. But it is a puny 
effort ; telum imbelle sine icfu. It is the blow of a child against 
the body of a giant. 

Speaking of legal fictions. 


“ They (the commissioners) take this early opportunity of expressing 
their opinions upon the general subject of legal fictions ; to which in 
the progress of their inquiries, their attention has been much directed. 
Considered in its origin, it may be thus accounted for. Our ancient 
institutions having been adapted to a rade and simple state of society, 
the courts in later times gradually became sensible of defects of juris- 
diction, and other inconveniences, to which the altered circumstances 
of the nation naturally gave rise. In some cases the remedy was ap- 
plied by legislative regulation; but where this was wanting the judges 
were apt to resort to fiction as un expedient for effectiug indirectly, that 
which they had no authority to establish as law. But to whatever 
causes the invention or encouragement of legal fiction may be assigna- 
ble, there is no doubt but they have an injurious effect in the adminis- 
tration of justice, because they tend to bring the law itself into suspicion 
with the public, as an unsound and delusive system: while an impres- 
sion of the ridiculous is occasionally excited by them, which must in 
some measure tend to degrade the science in popular estimation.” 


All this is very truly, and very leniently said. But what re- 
spect are those men entitled to, whose poverty of invention, and 
habitual propensity to falsehood, render them apt on every occasion 
to resort to fiction as an expedient? * for effecting indirectly that 
which they had no authority to establish by law.” In the name 
of all that is veracious in legal history, when did these judges 
ever scruple to assume an authority of establishing by law, even 
in defiance of the legislature? Are not four parts out of five 
of the whole mass of the law, bench-made law? Is not all 
Chancery law of this description? The language employed by 
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the commissioners befits the relative situation of themselves 
and the judges; but we do not hold it to be for the interests of 
society, that a system of falsehood built up for purposes of fraud, 
should be treated with the most circumspect mildness of ex- 
pression, because the delinquents are or have been men in high 
station, from whom better things might reasonably have been 
expected. ‘Fo us it seems a most degrading state of public in- 
stitutions, when a court of law can be deliberately converted by 
its presiding officers into a Lyceum of mendacity. 

Indeed these figments are far worse than useless, because 
they serve, and, indeed, (we are sorry to say) appear intended 
to put fees into the pockets of judges or their protegeés, barris- 
ters, attornies, solicitors, clerks in court, prothonotaries, sheriffs, 
and law officers of all grades and descriptions; to take them out 
of the pockets of the suitors already harassed and worn down 
by expenses, delays and vexations, which make them often 
wish most unfeignedly for a summary proceeding and a Turkish 
Cadi, as far preferable in point of convenience, dispatch, and 
cheapness, to their present system. Fortunate, indeed, it is 
that these evils have given rise to courts of conscience in Eng- 
land: and courts of summary process here in South-Carolina; 
doors that open to a natural system. 

In these United States, where our system is every where far 
preferable to the British, much yet remains to be reformed. 
The more our judges keep at a distance from the British code, 
and the British practice, in our opinion the better. We do not 
profess to kuow much of the detail of foreign codes. The Tus- 
can, the Belgic, the French, are pretty well understood among 
jurists. We strongly suspect the British is by very many de- 
grees the worst in Europe. No man can read the preliminary 
debate (in 6 vols.) to the French code Napoleon, or the code it- 
self, or the works of Pothier, without being wiser in the science 
of law. An English lawyer, does not study law as a branch of 
national ethics : it is an artificial technical system, to be taught 
and learnt as atrade, asa shoe-maker learns to make shoes: it 
has no tendency to enlarge the mind: hence of parliamentary 
debaters in England, the Jawyers hold and ever have held but 
an inferior rank ; and Mr. Brougham i isan acknowledged excep- 
tion. If they are better in our own country, it is because every 
lawyer here is, par metier, alsoa politician, but he is not the bet- 
ter politician for being a lawyer: he is apt to look at great 
questions through a microscope. 

In the United States, the judges, lawyers, prothonotaries, 
recorders, clerks*of court, marshals, sheriffs, coroners, magis- 
trates, constables, and juries forming the army of the law, do 
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not amount to less than six thousand, and the expense of the 
system to not less than six millions of dollars annually, actual- 
ly paid to these officers in one form or other, and another mil- 
lion isexpended in loss of time and expenses to witnesses. ‘The 
simplification of the law itself—-the simplification of its forms of 
procedure, the saving of salaries, of fees, of time, might in our 
opinion amount to three millions of dollars annually. A sav- 
ing, which added to the far more important saving of vexation of 
every kind suffered by a suitor, is an object not to be set at naught. 

o. Of the certainty of the English daw. 

A division of the subject that will of course embrace the Ame- 
rican law; for the servility of our adherence to the British pre- 
cedents, is a feature among our judges and lawyers too well 
known to be controverted. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon, speaking of the 
code of Napoleon, with “that humble prostration of the intel- 
lect’’ so well becoming a courtly writer, with that convenient 
time-serving deference to the superior wisdom of men in high 
station, and that profound ignorance of his subject which enables 
him coolly to state opinions, which his better informed readers 
cast their eyes on with astonishment—has entered into a la- 
boured panegyric of the British system of law compared with 
the French code, from p. 54-60. We do not copy the passages. 
They will be found with most of the authorities we are about to 
cite in No. 3 of Parkes Jurist, p. 405. Little, indeed, can that 
man know of the subject in question, who, like Sir Walter Scott, 
considers English law and jurisprudence as synonimous, who 
deems a reported decision binding upon future judges pari casu 
et in pari delictu, and thinks it ‘stamps certainty upon legal 
principles, and stifles law suits in their birth.” ‘* The English 
law on the other hand (says Sir Walter,) is guarded as appears 
from Roper’s Index, by no less than a thousand decided cases 
or precedents, each of which affords ground to rule any other 
case in similar circumstances. In this view, the certainty of 
the law of England, compared to that of France bears the pro- 
portion of ten toome.—pp. 53-69. Eng. edit. 

Roper’s thousand cases of precedents! Why, Greenleaf’s 
collection of cases overruled, doubted or limited, amounted to 
very near a thousand nine years ago! So little did Sir Walter 
Scott know about the matter. But all the virtues under heaven 
may safely be taken for granted, when the object is convenient 
panegyric. All the lawyers in England profess the same opinion 
with Sir Walter, and, for centuries past, have persuaded the 
people of the same thing. What a lazy, creeping, terrapin- 
footed creature is truth! Inthe like time-serving, ‘ booing,” 
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praise-bestowing spirit of disgusting flattery, utterly regardless 
of historical fact, has a late writer in Pennsylvania, on consti- 
tutional law, declared that party spirit NEVER contaminates the 


judicial bench!’ The grave Judges hung down their heads, and 


glanced at each other in silent confusion, on reading this out- 
rageous specimen of satirical praise! while the gentlemen of 
the bar actually blushed at the unexpected, unexampled hardi- 
hood of assertion of their meek and modest brother ! 

Two hundred years ago, Lord Bacon declared that the laws 
were subject to great uncertainties, varieties of opiniuu, delays 
and evasions: that the multiplicity and length of suits is in- 
creased: that contentious persons are armed, and the honest 
subject wearied and oppressed: that the Judge is more absolute, 
who, in doubtful cases, hath a greater stroke and liberty : that 
the chancery court is more filled, the remedy of law being often 
obscured and doubtful: that doubts are so frequent aud so 
many, that the ignorant lawyer can shroud his ignorance: that 
mens’ assurances of their lands and estates by patents, deeds and 
wills, are often subject to question, and hollow. 

If such was the case two hundred years ago, has any alter- 
ation for the better, taken place since that time ? 

“The author,” says Mr. Watkins, in his late treatise on Copy- 
holds, ‘* has been brief: and where the subject permitted him, 
he has endeavoured to extract consistency. This he found, 
however, not always even to be hoped for. He found reporter 
against reporter, and case against case. He found consequen- 
ces continue when their causes had ceased. He found conelu- 
sions which justly followed from premises which once existed, 
applied to instances in which those premises could not exist. 
He found arbitrary assertion adopted by servility, cherished by 
prejudice, and at length matured into doctrines whose law could 
not be questioned, but whose absurdity was too apparent to be 
denied. It must not, therefore, be wondered at, if, when so 
situated, he has left the law in all its glorious uncertainty. ‘To 
such uncertainty must it always be subject, while we consider 
common sense as subservient to precedent, and suffer the blun- 
ders of one age to be the criterion of right in another.” 

If this be true of the small, and purely technical branch of 
the law relating to copyholds—a division taken at random—how 
manifestly does Sir Walter betray his profound ignorance in 
thus panegyrizing the law en masse? But let us proceed with 
the aid of Mr. Parke. We vouch to warranty this gentleman 
to show that our author, Mr. Bentham, is not singular. Indeed, 
writers of this description may now say, our name ts Legion, 
for we are many. 
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‘‘ The cases are so contradictory,” says Mr. Serjeant Peake, 
(Law of Evid. p. 146) ‘that it is impossible to reconcile 
them.” 

“T have arranged all the cases, says Lord Mansfield, (Pugh rs. 
D. of Leeds, Cowp. 718) that have been determined in Westmin- 
ster Hall, in order of time ; and when I come to state them, you 
will be surprised to see how little they stand in the way as bind- 
ing authorities against justice, reason and common sense. Al! 
they show is, the great uncertainty of the meaning, and the im- 
possibility of putting an absolute sense to hold good in all cases: 
they are themselves so many contradictions backwards and for- 
wards.’ After marshalling the conflicting cases, he says, ‘ thus 
stood all the authorities down to the year 1743, a period of two 
hundred years; not much to the honour of Westminster Hall, 
to embarrass a point which @ plain man of common sense and un- 
derstanding would have had no difficulty in construing.” (Pugh vs. 
D. of Leeds, Cowp. 713.) Yet does Mr. Powel, in his treatise 
on Powers, controvert this very decision of Lord Mansfield, 
through a hundred pages. It turned on the meaning to be given 
to the word from.” 

“There is so great contradiction in decisions respecting the 
boundaries of evidence,” says Mr. Justice Ashurst, in Bent vs. 
Baker, 3 T.R. 34. 

** It seems to me,” says Lord Eyre, in Barnes vs. Crowe, | 
Vez. jun. 495, that these two cases are in direct opposition to 
each other. 

‘** These two decisions are in direct opposition to each other 
in principle,” says Lord Ellenborough, Keen vs. Dormay, 15 
East, 168. Again, the same Judge, in Leicester vs. Lockwood, 
1 M. & S. 533, speaking of the Annuity Act, says, ‘‘ We have 
not to struggle with the Act of Parliament, but with decisions. 
They are so many and so potent, that I feel it my duty to look 
into them, in order to guide myself through the quicksands which 
they have opposed to the attainment of justice.’ On another oc- 
easion he remarks, (Ranger vs. E. of Chesterfield, 5M. & S.5,) 
‘‘so much ingenuity has been expended upon the construction 
ef the act, that doubts have been raised where otherwise they could 
not have arisen.” (For ‘quicksands,” read ‘‘ bulwarks,” meo 


periculo, says Sir W. Scott.) 


“ But, surely, (continues the Jurist,) it cannot be necessary to 
multiply authorities : (we say so too; if they be necessary, take 
up Greenleaf, and proceed, case by case, through his eighty-eight 
pages of about ten cases to the page, all bearing upon the point 
now before us.) How could it fall out otherwise? How is it 
possible that decisions should be uniform and consistent, when 
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the very persons who pronounce them, are not agreed as to the 
nature and sources of the Common Law, upon which the greater 
part of the decisions profess to be founded? One declares the 
principles of private justice, moral fitness, and public conveni- 
ence make Common Law without a precedent ; another, that it 
is drawn from natural and moral philosophy, from the civil and 
canon law, from logic, from the use of custom and conversation 
among men, collected out of the general disposition, nature and 
condition of human kind: a third says, that immemorial usage 
alone constitutes it; a fourth, that it is what is agreeable to the 
principles of right and wrong, the fitness of things, convenience 
and policy.”” Millar vs. Taylor, 4 Burr. Rep. 2303, by the four 
judges, Willis, Aston, Yates, and Lord Mansfield. A fifth de- 
clares it is what is to be found in the opinions of lawyers, deliv- 
ered as axioms, or to be collected from universal and immemo- 
rial usage ; per Lord Kenyon, in Ball vs. Herbert, 3T. R. 261 
Blundell vs. Catterall, 5 B. and Ald. 268. A sixth says, that 
common error is its source; communis error facit jus ; Holt, C.J. 
India Co. vs. Skinner. Comberbach, 342. Did not Lord 
Mansfield say, in derision of ancient common law decisions, 
‘we do not sit here to take our law from Siderfin and Kebler ?”’ 
Did he not also proscribe every case in Kernardiston? 2 Burr. 
Rep. 1142, note. We pray now, Mr. Jurist, do permit us to 
add another source of the common law ; it is throughout bench- 
made, bench-enacted law. Quod judicibus placuit, legis habeat 
vigorem; and to this assigned source of that camelion, the com- 
mon-law, we challenge denial. 

* The practiques or adjudged cases, (says Sir Walter Scott, 
pp. 59, 60) in fact, form a breakwater, as it were, to protect 
the more formal bulwark of the statute Jaw ; ; and although they 
cannot be regularly jointed or dove-tailed together, (does he 
mean codified?) each independent decision fills its space in the 
mound, and offers a degree of resistance to innovation, and pro- 
tection to the law, in proportion to its own weight and impor- 
tance.” What a pity it is, that this elegant collection of jointed 
and dove-tailed metaphors, should be so profound as to be anin- 
telligible! How happy would Martinus Scriblerus have been 
to have dove-tailed this passage into his treatise 7g Sads¢! 
These bulwarks of Sir Walter, Lord Ellenborough, as we have 
seen, terms quicksands. 

‘“‘ But we regard (says Sir Walter) the multitude of prece- 
dents in English law, as eminently favourable, not ouly to the 
certainty of the law, but to the liberty of the subject; and es- 
pecially as a check upon any judge who might be disposed to 
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innovate.’ See the rest of the passage to the same purpose, 
pp- 60-62. So then, all past judges are learned and wise ; and 
checks upon the unlearned, unwise, and unconscientious judges 
of modern days! This may be true; but every sound lawyer, 
by the courtesy of the profession, takes for granted that all 
living judges are learned, wise, and upright, although he knows 
full well, with melancholy certainty, that this cannot truly be 
said of any given batch of past judges. 

We shall borrow no more from this number (3) of the Jurist, 
but refer to it (p. 415) for instances of the contemptuous disre- 
gard shown to acts of the legislature, as well as to former de- 
cisions of their predecessors, by judges on the bench. To the 
list there given, we add all the changes made in the statute de 
donis, the statute of frauds, the statute of limitations, the annuity 
act, cum multis aliis. Let any lawyer examine the history of 
the rule in Shelley’s case, the rule in Twines’ case, the rule in 
Walton and Shelley, the infinite contrariety of decisions on the 
construction of wills, the admission of parol testimony in cases 
of written evidence, the history of the doctrine of notice, &c. &c. 
and he will be compelled to acknowledge, that decisions, a parte 
ante, are as chaff before the wind, whenever it suits a judge to 
get rid of them. Sir Thomas More is said to have puzzled a 
continental disputant ready to take up any thesis, de omni scibile 
et de quolibet ente, by the question, an averia caruce capta in 
witherno sint irreplegiabilia? We too have a strong inclination 
to offer a puzzle-peg to Sir Walter Scott, who seems desirous, 
like the German logician, of passing himself off for a man of 
all hind of knowledge, and to know far more of the law than 
any good lawyer will dare to adopt on his authority ; it is this— 
whence comes the toast never omitted at a circuit feast, the 
glorious uncertainty of the law? 

We do not put much faith in prophecy, but we would venture a 
small wager, that the next edition of Greenleaf’s book, includ- 
ing all the English and all the American cases doubted, denied, 
limited or explained away, will comprehend not fewer than 
twelve hundred. 

We will close this part of the subject, by an extract from the 
“Times” newspaper of July 25, 1827. Lord Eldon, in defence 
of his proverbial habits of procrastination, was fond of record- 
ing such instances as the following :— 


** The late Lord Thurlow, he used to say, once sent a question for the 
opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, to which Lord Kenyon, then Lord 
Chief Justice, returned an answer so little satisfactory to the Chancellor, 
that he sent it back with a request that it might be reconsidered. Lord 
Kenyon was somewhat surprised at such a proceeding, but he did re- 
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consider the subject ; and the result was, he did give an opinion directly 
opposite to the first. I, myself, (Lord Eldon would add) at another 
time requested the Court of King’s Bench to certify me their opinion as 
to the estate which a person took in some lands. The Court was una- 
nimously of opinion that he took an estate in fee-simple. I was not 
satisfied with that opinion, and sent the case to the Common Pleas, the 
Judges of which Court were unanimously of opinion that he took no 
estate at all in the lands in question. Now, I was impertinent enough 
to think they were all wrong. I made an order at variance with the 
opinions of both courts, and my decision satisfied all the parties con- 
cerned.” 


Lloyd vs. Johnes, 9 Vez. 37. Lord Redesdale’s book, says 
Lord Eldon, is a wonderful effort to collect what is to be deduced 
from authorities speaking so little what is clear, that the sur- 
prise is not from the difficulty of understanding all he has said, 
but that so much can be understood. 

We extract the following from the ‘New-York Evening 
Post,” of March 30, 1830: 


Glorious uncertainty of the Law.—A writer in the ‘ National Intelli- 
gencer,’ has had the curiosity to examine the Reports of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, for the purpose of ascertaing what propor- 
tion of causes have been affirmed and what reversed. He has stated, 
in a tabular form, the results of his examination of the Reports of Dallas, 
Cranch, Wheaton, and the first and second volume of Peters; and from 
his statement, it appears, that the whole number of cases in which the 
Supreme Court has either affirmed or reversed the judgments of the 
Courts below, including the cases of 1829, is 754. Of these, 425 have 
been affirmed, and the rest, 329, reversed. This gives an average of 
affirmances equal to 563 per cent. The two states, the decision of whose 
courts seem to have fared the best, are New-Jersey and Maryland, from 
each of which, four cases were carried up, and all affirmed. On the 
other hand, Indiana aml Missouri carried up but two, and they were 
both reversed. Of thirty-two from Rhode-Island, sixteen were affirmed, 
and as many reversed ; and of forty-five from Georgia, twenty-five de- 
cisions, or 55 5-9ths per ct. were reversed. ‘These things go far to show 
how great is what is termed ‘the glorious uncertainty of the law ;’ and 
when to this, the ‘law’s delay,’ and the enormous expenses of litigation 
are added, it would really seem as if one might better decide a contested 
question by the turn of a copper, and learn the issue at once, than trust 
it to the tedious and uncertain ordeal of a trial before a court of law. 
There is one thing, however, to be taken into the account, which we 
should not omit to mention. The cases which are reversed or affirmed 
by the Supreme Court, are but a few of those on which judgments are 
pronounced by the Courts below; and as the parties, in a great majority 
of instances, concur in the decisions, it is to be presumed, that they are 
such as admit no hinge or loop to hang a doubt on. Though the ex- 
pense and vexation attending appeals, may prevent litigation, and no 
doubt frequently does so.” 
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Of Chancery.—4 Benth. 324 et seq. Suits in Equity are in 


England commenced under one or other, generally, of two pre- 
tences: both of them in nine cases out of ten, notorious false- 
hoods. 

And forasmuch as your orator is wholly without remedy at 
common law in respect to the premises, &c. 

And forasmuch as your orator is unable to account with the 
receivers of our lord, the now king, by reason of the nonpay- 
ments and nonperformance aforesaid, &c. 

After the king’s courts of common law had been for some 
centuries in operation, the suitors began to find out that com- 
mon law was one thing, and common justice a very different 
thing. The obstinacy of the common law judges refused to re- 
medy this crying evil. Hence, gradually the Chancellor under- 
took the cognizance of causes, where in the courts of law, the 
suitors sowed money, and reaped nothing but feudal fictions, 
and Norman quibbles. By degrees the Court of Chancery pro- 
ceeding on the same motives with the Courts of Law, namely, 
to institute modes of practice and procedure, having for their 
prime object extortion, vexation and delay, has become a far 
greater nuisance than any court of law whatever. No man who 
knows the history of Lord Eldon’s administration as Chancel- 
lor, will venture to deny this. 

Lord Thurlow alone, a very inefficient lawyer, and a most 
unprincipled politician, received from 1811 to 1826, as paten- 
tee of the bankrupt office, (one small department of chancery 
jurisdiction) £114,656 11s. 143d. to hisown share out of £164,066 
12s. Id. sterling received at that office during that period: be- 
besides £434 70s. 19d.and £23,298 on other pretences in that 
department, which we cannot explain.—See 2 Jurist, p. 320. 

At this moment the property locked up in chancery belong- 
ing to suitors, may fairly be reckoned at forty millions of pounds 
sterling, or 170,600,000 dollars! According to Mr. Cooper’s 
late account of the practice of the Court of Chancery (1828) a 
common suit by legatees or creditors cannot be terminated in 
less than five years, even supposing its duration be not pro- 
longed by exceptions to the master’s report, or appeals from 
interlocutory and final orders. But as generally happens, if 
these litigations take place, for five years, you may read fifteen 
or five andtwenty. ‘ Why Mr. Dramatist (says a reader of 
a manuscript tragedy) your hero and heroine are in such pro- 
found distress in the fourth act, that you have left no misery to 
inflict in the fifth.’ Pardon me, said the play writer, I will 
throw them into Chancery.” 
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What is Chancery ? a court where the complainant and de- 
fendant commence their litigation by bill and answer. For 
where the line of distinction between Chancery and Common 
Law is to be drawn who can tell? 

The Chancellor claims, 1st, common law jurisdiction. 2nd, 
Equity jurisdiction. 3rd, Statutory jurisdiction. 4th, Especially 
delegated jurisdiction. 

Ist. Common Law Jurisdiction. For this, see Maddock’s 
Treatise on the principles and practice of the High Court of 
Chancery, vol. i. ch. 1. 

2nd. Equity Jurisdiction. Accident: account: fraud: infant: 
specific performance: trusts. In the three first of these, the 
Common Law courts claim jurisdiction also. 

3rd. Statutory Jurisdiction. Bankruptcies: tythes: trusts, 
include public charities and corporations. Jews: infant trus- 
tees and mortgages. See several others enumerated in Parkes 
history of the Court of Chancery, 424. 

4th. Specially Delegated Jurisdiction. Idiots and lunatics. 
Censor morum. Licenser of the press. (See the very acme of 
judicial folly in Lord Eldon’s decision in the case of Lawrence’s 
Lectures. Lawrence v. Smith, March 1822.) 

The Wellesley case, and that of Blythe Shelley, establish the 
Chancellor’s jurisdiction as censor morum, the arguments and 
sarcasms of the bar notwithstanding. As a sample of expense, 
Lord Wellesley before the termination of the cause relating to 
the abstraction of his children, had paid £5,500. ‘To be sure 
this is nothing: the present Mr. Watt informed us that previ- 
ous to the last decision of Watt v. Hornblower, and Hornblower 
v. Watt, for infringement of Mr. Watt’s patent right in his 
steam engine, he had paid in fees and law expenses £11,000 
sterling. The law is open to the rich and the poor said the 
judges: “‘ so is the London Tavern, said Horne Tooke: but you 
must have gold in your pocket before you can venture in.” 

We have seen something of the glorious uncertainty of the 
law. How stands the Court of Chancery as to this point. 


From 1 Blackstone Comm, Intro. § 2. & 3. From 3 Blackstone, Comm. ch. 27. 
Equity thus depending essentially up- Once more, it hath been said that a 
on the particular circumstances of each, Court of ong | is not bound by rules 
individual case, there can be no estab-| and precedents, but acts from the opinion 
lished rules and fixed principles of Equi-| of the judge, founded on the circumstan- 
ty laid down, without destroying its very | ces of every particular case. Whereas 
essence. and reducing it to positive law.| the system of our Courts of Equity is a 
What equity is, and how impossible in’ laboured connected system governed by 
its very essence to be reduced to stated. established rules, and bound down by 
rules hath been shown in the preceding precedents, from which they do not de- 
section. | part, although the reason of some of them 
may perhaps be liable to objection. 
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So far Blackstone. But what say other sages of Chancery 


law? 


PerLord Keeper Bridgeman. Parkes,459. 
Certainly precedents are very necessa- 
Fagen useful tous, forinthem we may find 
the reason of the equity to guide us: and 
besides, the authority of those that made 
them is much to be regarded: we should 
suppose they did it on great considera- 
tion and weighing of the matter: and it 
would be very strange and very ill if we 
should disturb and set aside what hath 
been the course for a long series of time 
and ages. 


By Lord Chief Justice Vaughan.—Ar- 

ment on the casein Chancery Term 

asch. 22. ch. 2. Parkes 459. 

I wonder to hear of citing of prece- 
dents in matters of Equity: for if there be 
equity in a case, that equity is an univer- 
a truth and there can be no Prece- 
dent in it: so that in any precedent that 
can be produced, if it be the same with 
this case, the reason and equity is the 
same in itself; and if the precedent be 
not the same case with this, it is not to be 


cited, as being nothing to the purpose. 


In Bochm and De Tastet, 1 Vez. and Beames, 326, Lord 
Eldon admits that even the orders of the court may be nullifi- 
ed and reversed by long continued dissonant practice. 

For the gross and manifold abuses that the Equity practice 
allows suitors to put in force against each other, (See Mr Vi- 
zard’s letter to W. Courtenay, Esq. London, 1824.) 

This bungling intermixture of common law jurisdiction and 
equity jurisdiction, of Saxon law, and feudal law, and Roman 
law, and anomalous bench-made law, and statutory law is a sys- 
tem of ignorance and incongruity unknown elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. It is in part gotten rid of in some among the United 
States, as in Massachusetts, in Pennsylvania, and far better 
than all, put together’in the simple and natural code and prac- 
tice of Louisiana; thanks to Edward Livingston. 

Why should we have one set of courts for quibbles, and ano- 
ther for common sense? Why should we try cases by jury in 
one set of courts, and without jury in another?) Why should 
we have viva voce testimony in one court, and affidavit testimo- 
ny in another? Why when a suit is nearly terminated in a 
court of Jaw, shall a party be permitted to renew it for half a 
dozen years more in a court of equity? Why shall better tes- 
timony (by examination and cross-examination) in a court of 
law, be overthrown by worse testimony in a court of equity ? 
Why shall the evidence of the parties be excluded in a court of 
law, and admitted in a court of equity? And if admitted, why 
admitted under circumstances that nullify its value, and give 
every temptation, and every latitude to mendacity and perjury? 
without viva voce inquiry, without cross-examination, or con- 
frontation, and with leisure to suit the evidence to the interest 
of the party it is intended to serve. 

If lawyers find reason to be enamoured of that incredible 
mass of contradiction and of barbarism called English law, 
and of a judiciary establishment, consisting, “of equity judges, 
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common law judges, civil law judges, ecclesiastical judges, cri- 
minal judges, judges with juries, judges without juries, grand 
jurymen, common jurymen, special jurymen, sheriffs and 
sheriff’s jurymen, coroners and their jurymen, justices of the 
peace for criminal matters, justices of the peace for civil mat- 
ters, the peers in parliament who are a court of appeals, the 
court of exchequer a court of appeals, the court of the king’s 
bench a court of appeal, courts of bankruptcy before com- 
missioners, courts for insolvent debtors, courts of consci- 
ence, courts of requests, courts leet, courts baron, county 
courts,” (No. 4, Jurist 36)—if lawyers are in love with 
this complication of remedies, almost all of them diseases of 
an intolerable character, there is no good reason why the pub- 
lic should be in love with it, even in England. In these United 
States, much has been remedied, curtailed and improved; 
much, very much remains to be so, existing at present a curse 
upon the community. But does it not work well, said a lawyer 
to us, with whom we were arguing the point—Yes; well enough 
for the profession, ill enough for the people. 

Judge (Chancellor) Kent of New-York, a very good lawyer 
of the old school, says somewhere, that it will require the 
labour of a long life to qualify a man to become a common 
law judge: and the labour of a long life to qualify a man to 
become an equity judge. This, however, can be gotten over, 
on Cicero’s definition of persona—Ego unus gero tres personas. 
So the barons of the Exchequer, are animals bipartiti; one 
half of each of them is an equity judge, the other half a com- 
mon law judge. So in our Federal Courts, Judge Marshall, 
Judge Story, and their brethren, are of the same description: 
common law judges one morning, equity judges the next. 
Heaven knows how they contrive as to Chancellor Kent’s ob-. 
jection. They become suddenly, we suppose, and intuitively, 
ex-officio vested with a long life’s worth of knowledge, which 
they never spent an hour in acquiring before. There are 
some questions, however, relating neither to common law nor to 
equity, which they would fain get hold of if the people were 
idiots enough to permit them. But the sovereign people of 
each State, must reserve their own sovereignty to themselves, 
undegraded by this all-grasping tribunal. 

Speculations on Reform.—Hints only, suggestions, and those 
very brief are alone in our power. But they are not sugges- 
tions hit off at random and on the spur of the occasion : they 
are the result with us of much observation, much conversation, 
and much reflection. 
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The hateful word codification has been employed. Itisa 
word taken from the civil law, expressing that what has been 
done with that law, may with like reason be done with our law. 
The French have adopted it: the code Napoleon, so much ca- 
lumniated by the bigots of the profession, is considered in 
France as a blessing to the nation, and is the basis of the mo- 
dern codes of the most enlightened portion of Europe. We 
say without hesitation, that the sneers and sarcasms with which 
it has been treated, the assertions and prophecies of its useless 
ness, are the offspring of gross and impudent ignorance, silenced 
in England, by more accurate information of Continental facts ; 
and uttered here in hopes of finding abettors more ignorant 
than those who abuse that code: a discovery not easy to be 
made. 

We have already the excellent digest of Comyns; we have 
already, half a hundred treatises on separate branches of the 
law, of which the pith and marrow might be comprized in one 
tenth of the compass, because the illustrative cases need not be 
copied. Why might not a committee divide the whole law into 
separate heads and branches, and collect under each the actual 
decisions of the courts, and no more? beginning with statute 
law. When this is done, why not enact this collection by legis- 
lative authority? Why is one law to consist chiefly of judge- 
made law—alterable according to the talents or the want of 
talents, the knowledge or the ignorance of a presiding judge? 
Oh! but doubts and decisions and cases upon cases will still arise 
in never ending profusion as heretofore. Will they? appoint 
then a decennial committee of revision, and you cure the evil. 
Let that committee suggest what alterations appear to thein 
desirable. 

But the great reform is that adopted in Louisiana. Substi- 
tute a national system in lieu of a technical system. Let the 
one sole bearing of the system be the search after the real 
merits of the question. Extend, therefore, the principle of the 
imperfect statutes of Jeofail, till nullification for a technical 
mistake shall be heard of no more. 

Let the first process in every suit, be a distinct and accurate 
statement of the plaintiff’s claim filed in the office as a ground 
for a summons, and a copy served on the defendant, requiring 
him in his own proper person to meet the plaintiff in court on 
a given day. Let each be heard and examined before the 
judge on his oath, and their respective admissions and denials 
put down in writing. Let the judge say, when they shall again 
appear to have their cause tried; before a jury if facts be de- 
nied, before himself if law be in question. Let the expense of 
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proving a point denied, fall upon that party who is in the wrong. 
Let all costs be real costs, not taxed costs: this of itself would 
wring the truth out of the parties; and would be no more than 
justice. Let the parties, themselves, the very best of all wit- 
nesses, because they know most of the transaction, and all 
other witnesses who can throw light on the case, be admit- 
ted, under the observations of counsel and the charge of the 
judge as to the probable effect of bias. Let them be examin- 
ed and cross-examined on oath. 

I have said on oath. I recant. Punish mendacity commit- 
ted in court, as you now punish perjury: not perjury. ‘The 
crime against society, is not the offence against the Deity : who 
without our impious intermeddling, will punish or not punish 
as to his infinite justice and mercy may seem fit. ‘The evil is, in- 
justice from misdecision: the crime is, mendacity in open court, 
producing or meant to produce, misdecision and injustice. 
This is the only offence against society; let society punish it eo 
nomine, and leave perjury to the cognizance of that tribunal 
with which society has no right to interfere. 

Abolish your Court of Chancery: give chancery powers to 
common law courts, and make a court of law what it ought to 
be, a court of justice. Why may not a court of law direct a 
bill of discovery, a bill to perpetuate testimony, specific perform- 
ance of contracts, writs of estrepement of waste, ne exeats, and 
process to call parties into court, where, under the viva voce 
system we now propose, as many minutes would suffice in most 
instances to settle the justice of the case, as it now takes months 
or years. 

Let your civil causes be the exclusive business of one descrip- 
tion of courts: your criminal causes of another : extend the prin- 
ciple of arbitration, and the powers of arbitrators, and enable 
this mode of trial (as by the act of William and Mary) to take 
place under rule of court in all cases where the parties are 
agreed to arbitrate. Let two decisions by jury out of three, be 
a final settlement of the cause. If civil causes should occasion 
too great a press of business, questions relating to marriage- 
contract and marriage-rights, wills, minors and orphans, exe- 
cutors, administrators and guardians, idiots and lunatics, insol- 
vents, and other straggling portions of chancery powers might 
make a third set of courts. Let your judges sit, de die in diem, dur- 
ing nine months of the year, and make every writ returnable atas 
short an interval as convenience will permit, a week for instance: 
for under a preliminary viva voce examination of the parties, the 
time for trial might be fixed by the judge as the circumstances 
of the case required. 

VOL. V.—=NO. 10. 54 
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Under a reformed system, it might be worth while to inquire, 
whether a fewer number than twelve might not constitute a 
jury. We are aware of the cogent arguments from their being 
twelve signs of the zodiac, twelve months in the year, twelve 
apostles, d&c. but we doubt whether these ought to be consider- 
ed as conclusive. Nor is it quite certain that the jury ought to 
be driven to tossing up, calculating averages, and such other 
devices to get over the objection of unanimity, so often the pa- 
rent of perjury. Nor are we satisfied of the indispensable 
necessity of a grand jury. ‘The system of law is at best suffi- 
ciently onerous to the community, without increasing the bur- 
then unnecessarily by this very imperfect, and as it seems to us, 
useless tribunal. 

Oh! but all this is the wild dream of areformer! Is it so? 
Have you been in a court in Louisiana lately? If not, keep 
your assertion to yourself, till you have seen how much of all 
this can be beneficially accomplished, how easily, and to the 
people how satisfactorily. 


Arr. VI.—The Life of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Down, Connor and Dromore ; with a critical 
examination of his Writings. By the Right Rev. ReGInaLp 
Heser, D. D. Late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Third edition. 
London. 1828. 


WHEN we say of Jeremy Taylor that he was born in a bar- 
ber’s shop, that he was the fellow of two Universities, and the 
husband of two wives, that he suffered poverty and a prison 
during the usurpation of Cromwell, and enjoyed Ireland and a 
bishopric after the Restoration, that he lived a life of shining 
virtue, and died a death of triumphant glory, we shall have 
transferred to our readers almost all the authentic information 
that has come down to us of this most rare and excellent divine. 
These mere outlines of a life, so varied, so troubled, yet so felici- 
tous as his, are all his biographers can offer, and the imagination 
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is left to picture a character correspondent to the beauty, the 
wisdom, and the holiness of his writings. 

This scantiness of materials for Bishop Taylor’s biography, 
is to be attributed partly to the times in which he lived, partly to 
the situation in which he was placed during the most prosperous 
and distinguished period of his life, ‘‘ which was, in itself,” to use 
the words of Bishop Heber, “a banishment from the society of 
public men and the theatre of national politics,” but above all, to 
the untimely fate of one of his descendants, Mr. William Todd 
Jones, of Homra, with whom perished the valuable information 
he had for years been collecting and arranging, to illustrate the 
life of his great progenitor. Some few extracts from the docu- 
ments in the possession of Mr. Jones, the marriage-settlement 
of Taylor’s youngest daughter, some family traditions, and 
fourteen letters never before printed, are but trifling additions 
to our former knowledge, and yet they contain every thing of 
novelty which Bishop Heber could eke out of all the probable 
sources of information, after a patient and searching investi- 
gation both in England and Ireland. 

Jeremy Taylor was the third son of Nathaniel and Mary 
Taylor. His father united surgery and pharmacy with the 
business of a barber, the cutting of limbs with the cutting of 
hair; and a shop in Trinity parish, Cambridge, cradled in 
poverty and obscurity, this holy child of religion. His family 
were of Gloucestershire, and originally of consequence, but mis- 
fortune had obscured the lustre of their lineage, and Jeremy 
entered the world with as few ancestral obligations as ever 
burdened the conscience of the veriest plebeian. But there 
was one in the line of his forefathers, whom, doubtless, ‘Taylor 
loved and venerated—one, who like himself, had taken up his 
Master’s cross—one, who, even more favoured than himself, had 
been chosen out to bear that cross in triumph through the hor- 
rors of a fiery martyrdom. To all who have read Fox, his 
beautiful aecount of the life and death of Rowland Taylor must 
be familiar ; to those who have not, we will say, with Bishop 
Heber, “ My readers will have cause to thank me, if it induces 
them to refer to a history which few men have ever read, with- 
out its making them ‘sadder and better.’ ” 

Of the boyhood and early education of ‘Taylor, nothing is 
known. It is said, that at three years of age, he was sent toa 
grammar-school in Cambridge, kept by one Lovering; but even 
this is matter of dispute, for he writes to the head of Caius, that 
he was ‘solely grounded in grammar and mathematics by his 
father.” Be this as it may, we hear no more of him until the 
age of thirteen, when he was entered at Caius College as a sizar 
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or poor scholar, ‘an order of students who then were what the 
servitors still continue to be in some colleges in Oxford, and 
what the ‘lay brethren’ are in the convents of the Romish 
church.” In this humble situation, performing menial duties, 
marked even by a servile dress, did this future ornament of the 
church, pass the probationary years which were to prepare him 
for eminence on earth and felicity in heaven. And if we are 
permitted to judge of a man’s natural disposition by his writings, 
we should say that it was fortunate for literature and religion 
that Taylor was cast in the obscure office which he occupied, 
for had he been born to rank or wealth, the vivacity of his dis- 
position, the brillianey of his wit, and the quaintness of his 
humour, must have involved him in the fascinations of society, 
and would, probably, have transferred his talents from the pulpit 
to the table, from the house of God to the palace of the king, 
from the contemplation and illustration of holy things with 
Hooker, and Barrow and Milton, to satire, and ribaldry and 
profanity, with Buckingham, and Etherege, and Rochester. 

It is doubtful whether Taylor received any emolument or 
honorary distinction from Cambridge. ‘‘ Rust, his friend, as- 
serts, that after taking his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1630-31, 
he was chosen fellow of Caius College.” Bonney, however, 
could find no evidence of this fact in the archives of the College 
and the University. 

About this time accident placed Taylor in a situation in which 
he displaved great learning, and where his peculiar eloquence 
attracted general notice and admiration, and gained him a 
patron “ well qualified to appreciate and reward his talents.” 


* Shortly after his becoming Master of Arts in 1633, having been 
already admitted into holy orders, he was employed by one Risden, who 
had been, according to the academical habits of the time, his chamber- 
fellow, and who was now lecturer in St. Paul’s Cathedral, to supply his 
place for a short time in that pulpit, where his graceful person and elo- 
cution, together with the varied richness of his style and argument, and. 
perhaps, the singularity of a theological lecturer of twenty years of age. 
very soon obtained him friends and admirers. He was spoken of in 
high terms to Laud, who had then recently left the see of London for 
thai ot Canterbury ; and who, with ail his faults of temper and judg- 
ment, (exaggerated as these faults have been beyond all bounds, by the 
bitterness of the party whom he first persecuted, and who afterwards 
hunted him to death,) must ever deserve the thanks of posterity as a 
liberal and judicious patron of that learning and piety, which he him- 
self possessed in no ordinary degree. He sent for Taylor to preach 
before him at Lambeth, commended his performance highly, and only 
expressed an objection to the continuance of so young a preacher in 
London. Taylor, with youthful vivacity, ‘hutubly begged his Grace to 
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the pardon that fault,’ and promised, that ‘if he lived, he would amend it.’ 
ind Laud, however, as Rust informs us, ‘thought it for the advantage of the 
world that such mighty parts should be afforded better opportunities of 


ish study and improvement, than a course of constant preaching would allow 
the of; and, to that purpose, he placed him in his own college of All Souls, 
the in Oxford.’” p. 11. 
ire Two years, however, elapsed, before Laud put his good reso- 
gs, : lutions with’ respect to Taylor into effect. During this time, 
ion he is said to have pursued his studies at Maidley Hall, near 
ed, Tamworth. On the 20th October, 1635, he was “admitted to 
lis- the same rank of Master of Arts in University College, as he 
his had previously held at Cambridge.” Three days after, the 
ty, : Archbishop put him in nomination for a vacant fellowship, and, 
pit despite some little doubt as to his eligibility, from his short stand- 
Ig, ing in the University, the fellows very generally voted for his 
ith adinission. ‘‘ Sheldon, however, the Warden, (afterwards him- 
nd self Archbishop of Canterbury, and a munificent benefactor to 
: the University) less pliant or more scrupulous, refused to concur 
or in the election. Under these circumstances, the fellows per- 
AS- sisting in their choice, no election at al] took place, but the 
31, nomination devolved, in due course, to the Archbishop, as visitor 
er, ¥ of the college, who thus acquired the right of appointing Taylor, 
ge by his sole authority, to the vacant situation, on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1636.” 
ch | During the four years that Taylor held this feilowship, he is 
ce said to have been by no means a regular resident. He was fre- 
a | quently called away by his duties as one of the Archbishop’s 
chaplains ; in addition to which, “on the 23d March, 1637-5, he 
was presented by Juxon, bishop of London, (probably through 
en the interest of his steady friend, the archbishop) to the rectory 
ho of Uppingham, in Rutlandshire.” It was at this time that his 
hic connexion with Laud, his intimacy with a learned Franciscan 
7m friar, known by the name of Francis a Sancta Ciara, and, per- 
wry haps, his feelings and habits, involved him in the suspicion of 
ins an attachment to the Roman Catholic Church. We are not 
He surprised that Taylor should have become the object of such a 
for suspicion, for his conciliating temper and his amiable disposition, 
g- ; as well as his discriminating judgment and unprejudiced mind. 
he f totally unfitted him for that blind adherence to party or to sect, 
ds ; which, in times of great excitement, is so uncompromisingly 
hy required. ‘Taylor, doubtless, found in the faith and institutions 
ch of the mother church, much to admire and much to yenerate, | 
ly | and, if in common with the reformers, he perceived flagrant | 
in : usurpations and intolerable abuses, yet he could not, for these 
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her errors, entirely cast away the reverence with which her an- 
tiquity, her wisdom, her piety, her glory had inspired him. 

In relation to this charge, after giving a short account of the 
life and character of Friar Francis, Bishop Heber writes : 


‘** The friendship of such a man as this could not disgrace Taylor ; 
but when Davenport,* as Wood assures us, ascribed to Taylor a regu- 
larly formed resolution of being reconciled to the Church of Rome, 
which only failed at the indignation of their party at certain expressions 
in a sermon preached by him on the 5th of November, 1638, it is most 
reasonable as well as most charitable, to impute the assertion to a fai- 
lure of memory not unnatural to one so far advanced in years, as he 
must have been, when Wood conversed with him. 

“« Thus he tells us, that Taylor being appointed to preach before the 
University, on the anniversary of the Gunpowder Treason, the then 
Vice-Chancellor insisted on his inserting many things so offensive to 
the Roman Catholics, that his friendship was afterwards rejected by 
them with scorn, notwithstanding his expressions of regret and peni- 
tence for the sentiments which he had been constrained to utter. 

‘* If, however, as Mr. Bonney well observes, “ the Vice-Chancellor had 
done what was reported, he must have completely remodelled the whole 
discourse,” which instead of bearing any marks of such interpolation, 
is nothing else, from beginning to end, but a connected and consistent 
chain of argument against the principles of the Roman Catholics, as 
what must, in their nature, conduct to such effects as the conspiracy of 
Digby and his associates ; of invective, (which a violent person, or one 
who desired the preacher to sacrifice to the angry feelings of the times, 
was most likely to introduce into the discourse of another) there is ab- 
solutely no appearance. And as Taylor was not a likely man to com- 
promise his high reputation, or his rank in the University and in the 
Church, by adopting, against his own opinion, the sentiments or lan- 
guage of another; so, what he had once said and published, he was 
still less likely to retract in the manner which Wood, on the authority 
of Davenport, imputes to him. I may add, that there is little in the 
sermon itself, which could have shocked or surprised the Roman Ca- 
tholics, as proceeding from a professed member of the Protestant 
Church, and Master of Arts in an English University; nor is it likely, 
that they, who were not deterred by Laud’s controversy with Fisher, | 
from expecting the conversion of that prelate, or from persecuting 
him through life with their fatal friendship, would, on so much slighter 
an offence, have given up whatever hold of intimacy or influence they 
had acquired over such a mind as that of Jeremy Taylor. 

“It has been said that he was appointed to preach the sermon in 
question by his patron, the Archbishop. If this were true, it would be 
still more improbable that, thus appointed, he would submit his compo- 
sition to the censure of the Vice-Chancellor; but of this designation 
there is, in truth, no appearance. The appointment of preachers on 
such occasions is usually exercised by the Vice-Chancellor, not the 


* The family name of Friar Francis. 
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Chancellor himself ; and the author, in his dedication to Land, plainly 
gives us to understand that “ the superior” in obedience to whose com- 
mands he embarked in the work, was not the same with him to whom 
he inscribed it when published. ‘ It pleased some,” he says, “* who 
had the power to command me, to wish me to the publication of these 
my short and sudden meditations, that if it were possible, even this way 
I might express my duty to God and the King. Being thus far encou- 
raged, I resolved to go somewhat further, even to the boldness of a de- 
dication to your Grace, that since I had no merit of my own to move me 
to the confidence of a public view, yet I might dare to venture under 
the protection of your Grace’s favour ;” and he goes on to allege seve- 
ral different reasons for the propriety of inscribing such a work to the 
Archbishop, without once mentioning (what, if it were true, would be 
the best reason of all) that it was by Laud’s own command that he had 
undertaken the discussion of the subject.”—pp. 16-18. 


Taylor’s beautiful sermons on the Marriage Ring, contain 
too may excellent reasons in favour of matrimony, to permit us 
for a moment to doubt, that not only his feelings, but his rea- 
son and judgment urged him to embrace a state so full of plea- 
sure and so full of propriety. He considered the time as gone 
by, when the interests of religion rendered celibacy almost a ne- 
cessary virtue in her priests, when danger aud persecution and 
martyrdom, so often united to dip the marriage garment in 
blood. In Taylor, this sacred union was not only a desire but 
a duty; he deemed himself called upon by every consideration 
of happiness and virtue and religion, to enter these ‘ golden 
fetters.”” To him, marriage was not merely a bond of civil 
society; it was the ‘‘symbolical and sacramental represent- 
ment of the greatest mysteries of our religion,” in itself a mys- 
tery, holy, pure and glorious. He looked upon it as a ‘‘ school 
and exercise of virtue,’’ whose crowning graces were kindness 
and charity and love. But, above all, it was the ‘ mother of the 
world” preserving kingdoms, and filling cities and churches 
and heaven itself. 

In his twenty-sixth year, Taylor obeyed this imperative call, 
and gave up his fellowship at Oxford, that he might enter intoa 
stricter one with Miss Phebe Langsdale, at Uppingham. Of 
this lady, “‘ very little else is known than that her brother was 
a physician,” and that her mother was probably a widow at the 
period of her marriage. 

From this union, Taylor reaped very little felicity. Three 
sons rejoiced him in their birth, but one made only a short 
step from the cradle to the grave, and the others lived to em- 
bitter the decline of his life. His wife soon slept by the side 
of her infant, and ‘Taylor was left to feel all the bitterness 
of existence. To these afflictions were added poverty and im- 
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prisonment, for in the controversies and the civil war which put 
the whole kingdom in a flame, Taylor did not for a moment 
hesitate which interest to serve; his education, his feelings, 
his religion were all monarchical, and joining the King at Ox- 
ford in the year 1642, he was involved in his calamities. Soon 
after his appearance at court he published ‘ by his majesty’s 
command,” his ‘Treatise of Episcopacy asserted against the 
Acephali and Aréians, new and old,” a controversial work, 
which, however, did not receive the attention it deserved, for te 
use one of his own quaint phrases, he had “ set up his closet in 
the out quarters of an army, and chosen a frontier garrison to 
be wise in.” Asa reward for his loyalty and his services he 
was admitted by the royal mandate, 20th November, 1642, to 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and as a punishment for his 
allegiance and his episcopacy, he was ejected by the Presbytc- 
rians from the rectory of Uppingham; and Bishop Heber says, 
**there is not the smallest appearance during the following years 
of Taylor’s life, that he received any part of that pittance which 
the Clergy, presented to the livings by the parliamentary com- 
missioners, were enjoined to pay to their expelled predeces- 
sors.” This was paying dearly for his doctorship, and had it not 
been for the patronage of Christopher Hatton, Esq. afterwards 
Lord Hatton, of Kirby, his new title would have gone very lit- 
tle way to compensate for the substantial comforts he had lost. 

This portion of Taylor’s history is involved in great obscurity. 
By catching a ray of light, here and there, from history and bio- 
graphy, from his own letters and the letters of his friends, Bi- 
shop Heber has been able to grope through this period so 
dark to himself and so much darker to his hero. He is men- 
tioned as having followed the royal army in the capacity of 
Chaplain, until the decline of the king’s cause, and then to have 
taken shelter in Caermarthenshire. During a part of this time 
he appears, from a letter to his brother-in-law, to have been 
with his wife’s family, but whence the letter was written, we 
know not. ‘The next year, however, ‘ we find him in Wales, 
and again attached to a portion of the army, since Whitelock* 
mentions a Dr. Taylor (and Jeremy ‘Taylor is the only person 
of that name and degree whom I have been able to discover 
among the royalists,) as a conspicuous prisoner (the only one, 
indeed, whose name he notices) in the victory gained by the 
parliamentary troops over Colonel Charles Gerard, before the 
Castle of Cardigan, the 4th of February, 1644.” 


* Whitelock’s Memoir, p. 190. 
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Bishop Heber supposes him to have become attached to his 
second wife, during the first visit of King Charles to Wales, to 
have left the king’s army in consequence of this attachment, 
to have married some time in 1643-4, and retired to her pro- 
perty, ‘ though the evils of war extending themselves into the 
most remote and peaceful districts, again, in a very short space 
of time, involved him in their vortex,” and that it was after 
this marriage that the capture mentioned by Whitelock occur- 
red. A portion of the dedication of the ‘‘ Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing,” published in 1647, is adduced as an illustration of this 
opinion. 


‘““* The passage itself is worth transcribing,’ writes Bishop Heber, 

‘not only for the spirit of poetry which it breathes, but as giving us 
almost all the information which remains as to the troubles of Jeremy 
Taylor.’ 
* Tn it, he tells his patron, Lord Hatton, that ‘in the great storm 
which dashed the vessel of the Church all in pieces, he had been cast 
on the coast of Wales; and in a little boat thought to have enjoyed that 
rest and quietness which, in England, in a far greater, he could not 
hope for.’ ‘Here,’ he continues, ‘I cast anchor, and thinking to ride 
safely, the storm followed me with so impetuous violence, that it broke 
my cable and I lost my anchor. And here again I was exposed to the 
mercy of the sea, and the gentleness of an element that could neither 
distinguish things nor persons. And but that He who stilleth the raging 
of the sea, and the noise of the waves, and the madness of his people, 
had provided a plank for me, I had been lost to all the opportunities of 
content or study, But I know not whether I have been more preserv- 
ed by the courtesies of my friends, or the gentleness and mercies of a 
mugav, TIANTAS HMAY, dia civ deriv giv 

** That a voluntary retreat from the more busy scenes of war and 
politics ; that a subsequent exposure to the same interruptions, with 
more than their usual share of attendant misfortune; that the help of 
friends, and the forbearance of enemies, are here spoken of, is suffici- 
ently evident. But the Greek quotation from the Acts of the Apostles, 
(fer which, by the way, those generous enemies whom he praises, had 
they understood it, would have scarcely thanked him) implies, at least, 
that he had many fellow-sufferers in that particular danger to which he 
alludes. Nor can I find any defeat of the loyalists in the neighbour- 
hood of his Welch retirement, which so well tallies with these different 
circumstances, as that which Whuitelock has recorded. ‘The Liberty of 
Prophesying was, indeed, not published till 1647; but, for the probable 
duration of his imprisonment, the time necessary to collect his books, 
and, in the midst of those avocations on which his livelihood depended, 
to prepare for the press such an essay as that to which he chiefly owes 
his fame, would account for a far longer interval between his becoming 
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a prisoner and the date of that work, than the hypothesis on which I 
have ventured supposes.”’—pp. 22-24. 


As to the circumstances of 'Taylor’s imprisonment, we are en- 
tirely inthe dark. It cannot even be accurately determined who 
were the representatives of the “ noble enemy by whose gen- 
tleness and mercies,” he deemed himself preserved. Colonel 
Laugharn, governor of Pembroke Castle, was the chief parlia- 
mentary officer about this time in South Wales, and the com- 
mittee for this district were Colonel Broughton, Colonel Ste- 
phens, Mr. Catching’ of Trelleck, and Mr. Jones of Uske. 
‘** It is to these gentlemen, thevelere, or to some among them 
that the Christian world is indebted for their humanity to one 
of its brightest ornaments.” 

Bishop Heber is of opinion, that after the termination of Tay- 
lor’s imprisonment, he once more sought out his unfortunate 
master to take his final leave of him, for ‘ it appears, that at 
a late period of Charles’ misfortunes, Taylor had an interview 
with him and received from him, in token of his regard, his 
watch and a few pearls and rubies which had ornamented the 
ebony case in which he kept his bible.” 

Fortune, at last, ceased to persecute Taylor, and maleaiie 
years of comparative ease and comfort succeeded to the afilic- 
tions and difficulties under which he had so long laboured. 
He retired into a remote corner of the kingdom, and in con- 
junction with William Nichols, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, 
and William Wyat, opened a school at Newton Hall, in the 
Parish of Lanfihangel. ‘‘ Their success,” says Bishop Heber, 
*‘ considering their remote situation and the distresses of the 
times, appears to have been not inconsiderable.” Several of 
their pupils afterwards rose to some distinction, and made it a 
matter of boast, as well they might, and had it written in 
their epitaphs, that they had been nurtured, ‘ a prima juven- 
tute, sub optimo preceptore (Jeremia Taylor) postea Episcopo 
Dunensi.” But this laborious occupation did not turn away 
our divine from his literary or religious pursuits; his leisure 
hours were devoted to study and reflection and composition, 
and he, at this time, perfected and gave to the world his “ Liber- 
ty of Prophesying,” which his biographer calls ‘the most curi- 
ous and perhaps the ablest of all his compositions.” He tells 
Lord Hatton, in the epistle dedicatory, ‘that it was composed 
under a host of grievous disadvantages; in adversity and want ; 
without books or leisure; and with no other resource’ than 
those which were supplied by a long familiarity with the sacred 
volume and a powerful mind, imbued with all the learning of 
past ages.” 
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‘* Of the importance and value of this work at the time of its first ap- 
pearance, some opinion may be formed by recollecting that it is the first 
attempt on record to conciliate the minds of Christians to the reception of 
a doctrine which, though now the rule of action professed by all Christian 
sects, was then, by every sect alike, regarded as a perilous and portentous 
novelty. 

** There is abundant proof, indeed, in the history of the times in which 
Taylor lived, and of those which immediately preceded him, that (much 
as every religious party, in its turn, had suffered from persecution, and 
loudly and bitterly as each had, in its own particular instance, com- 
plained of the severities exercised against its members) no party had 
yet been found to perceive the great wickedness of persecution in the 
abstract, or the moral unfitness of temporal punishment as an engine of 
religious controversy. Even the sects who were themselves under op- 
pression exclaimed against their rulers, not as being persecutors at all, 
but as persecuting those who professed the truth; and each sect, as it 
obtained the power to wield the secular weapon, esteemed it also a duty, 
as well as a privilege, not to bear the sword in vain.” p. 27. 


This work, although it advocated toleration to “those Chris- 
tians only who unite in the confessions of the Apostle’s creed,” 
was, nevertheless, above the spirit of its persecuting age, and 
subjected its author to various bitter attacks and animadversions. 
Samuel Rutherford alone, of all his opponents, deserves to be 
remembered, not for any merit either in his book or himself, 
but because Milton was, by his means, brought to the support 
of Taylor, and induced to answer in sarcastic verse,* what 
‘Taylor never thought worth answering at all. 

Contemporary writers, however, only called in question Tay- 
lor’s opinions and arguments; in later days, his motives and 
sincerity have been impugned. Orme, in his Life of Owen, 


“On the New Forcers of Conscience under the Long Parliament.” 


Because ye have thrown off your prelate Lord, 

And with stiff vows renounced his liturgy, 

To seize the widow’d whore Plurality 

From them whose sin ye envied, not abhorr'd, 

Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword, 

To force our consciences whom Christ set free, 

And ride us with a classic hierarchy 

‘Taught you by mere A. S. and Rutherford ? 

Men, whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent 

Would have been held in high esteem by Paul, 

Must now be nam’d and branded heretics 

By shallow Edwards and Scotch What d’ye call. 

But we do hope to find out all your tricks, 

Your plots and packings, worse than those of Trent : 
That so the Parliament 

May, with their wholesome and preventive shears 

Clip your phylacteries, though baulk your ears, 
And succour our just fears, 

When they shall read this plainly in your charge. 

Now Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 
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has “represented him as arguing, not from his own personal 
conviction, but as an advocate, and to serve the temporary ends 
of his party; since, though a churchman, he was a dissenter 
when the ‘Liberty of Prophesying’ was written.” 


‘* He was then (says this writer) pleading for toleration to Episcopacy. 
He must either have written what he did not himself fully believe, or, in 
a few years, his opinion must have undergone a wonderful change. 
With the return of monarchy, Taylor emerged from obscurity ; wrote 
no more onthe “ Liberty of Prophesying ;” and was a member of the Privy 
Council of Charles the Second, from which all the persecuting edicts 
against the poor non-conformists proceeded. It deserves to be viewed, 
therefore, as the special pleading of a party counsellor, or the produc- 
tion of Jeremy Taylor, deprived of his benefice and the privileges of his 
profession, imploring relief; of which, Bishop Taylor, enlightened by 
the elevation of his Episcopate, and enjoying with the party, security 
and abundance, became ashamed ; and, in his own conduct, published 
the most effectual recantations of his former opinions or sincerity.” — 
Orme’s Life of Owen, London, 1820. p. 102. 


Bishop Heber answers these charges very effectually, by 
showing that Bishop Taylor was merely a nominal member of 
the Irish Privy Council; that the administration of Ireland did 
not, during the reign of Charles II. persecute the dissenters ; 
that Taylor had nothing to do with the severe measures of the 
English government ; that no action of his life can justly expose 
him to the charge of being himself a persecutor, or approving 
it in others; that so far from being ashamed, after his elevation, 
of his treatise against persecution, he actually put it in a promi- 
nent situation in the successive editions of his controversial 
tracts, of which, one was published when he was actually Bishop, 
and amid the recent triumph of his party. 

All the circumstances of Taylor’s domestic life have been so 
lost in the lapse of years, that it becomes impossible to decide 
how far his second wife added to his happiness or his contentment. 
ludeed, where so little is known of the prominent figure in the 
picture, we can scarcely expect that any thing should be remem- 
bered of those of inferior degree, however intimate may have 
been their connexion with him. This lady appears, however, 
to be enveloped with a mystery greater even than the distance 
of time or the obscurity of her situation. She was the record 
of a good man’s frailty—the remnant of a martyr’s early vice— 
the testimony of a holy man to the influence of temptation. 


“* This second wife was a Mrs. Joanna Bridges, who was possessed of a 
competent estate at Mandinam, in the parish of Llanguedor and county of 
Carmarthen. Her mother’s family is unknown; but she was generally 
believed to be a natural daughter of Charles the First, when Prince of 
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Wales, and under the guidance of the dissipated and licentious Buck- 
ingham. That the martyr’s habits of life, at that time, were extremely 
different from those which enabled him, after a twenty years’ marriage, 
to exult, while approaching the scaffold, that during all that time, he 
had never, even in thought, swerved from the fidelity which he owed to 
his beloved Henrietta Maria, there is abundant reason to believe; nor 
are the facts, by any means, incompatible. The former, indeed, rests 
chiefly on the authority of Mr. Jones’ papers; but the circumstances 
which he mentions are in part corroborated by the marriage-settlement 
of Bishop Taylor’s third daughter, now lying before me, in which Jo- 
auna Taylor the elder, described as his widow and executrix, settles on 
her daughter the reversion of the Mandinam property ; while the exis- 
tence of such a property and mansion is confirmed to me by the testimony 
of my kind and amiable friend, archdeacon Beynon. I regret to state, 
however, that from the mutilated condition of the parish register at 
Llanguedor, and from the present circumstances of the Mandinain pro- 
perty, his exertions have failed to procure me any further information 
as to Joanna Bridges, or her maternal ancestors. She is said, in Lady 
Wray’s letter, to have been brought up in much privacy by some relations 
in Glamorganshire ; to have possessed a very fine person (of which, in- 
deed, her portrait, yet preserved by the family, is a sufficient evidence) ; 
and both in countenance and disposition, to have displayed a striking 
resemblance to her unfortunate father.” p. 34. 


Taylor’s literary pursuits were, during this period of tran- 
quillity, carried on with great ardour and success. The “Apology 
for authorised and set forms of Liturgy against the pretence of 
the Spirit ;” the “ Life of Christ, or, the Great Exemplar ;” 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight Sermons; a catechism for child- 
ren; ‘*Holy Living and Dying,” succeeded each other with a 
rapidity which fills us with astonishment, whether we consider 
the voluminous nature of these publications, or the learning, and 
eloquence, and argument which pervade them. ‘They are some of 
the most striking, and decidedly the most popular, of all his wri- 
tings, and although it might be supposed a light labour to one 
filled with holiness and religion, to throw off, as it were, from 
the “depth of his riches,” ‘these works of practice and devotion, 
still they display, (professedly as they are books for common use 
and every day meditation, food for the heart rather than for the 
understanding,) a depth of learning, and a richness of fancy, and 
a splendour of diction, which it would have cost any other 
churchman of the day, years of toil to acquire. The “Holy 
Living and Dying,” were composed for the use and at the de- 
sire of Frances Lady Carbery, whose name is so intimately 
associated with some of the most beautiful productions of our 
author, that we cannot refrain from giving our readers the short 
account which Bishop Heber has furnished of this “dear lady.” 
Speaking of 'Taylor’s patrons, he says— 
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‘* Of these, the most eminent in rank was Richard Vaughan, Earl of 
Carbery, whose seat, at Golden Grove, was in the same parish where 
Taylor’s lot was thrown, and whose bounty and hospitality, during several 
years, appear to have been his chief dependence and comfort. Though 
now chiefly remembered as Taylor’s patron, Vaughan was a man of 
abilities, and, in his day, of high reputation. He had served with dis- 
tinctioh in the Irish wars, for his conduct in which he had received 
the Order of the Bath: he had been the principal military commander 
on the King’s side in South Wales; and he received, after the Resto- 
ration, the English title of Lord Vaughan of Emlyn, together with the 
appointment of lord president of Wales, and privy counsellor. His 
character seems to have been mild and moderate; and though a loyalist, 
he had many friends among the opposite party. In consequence, after 
the fatal battle of Marston Moor, he was easily admitted to compound 
for his estates by the parliamentary commissioners ; and was thus in a 
situation which enabled him to befriend more effectually such persons 
of his side as had been less favourably dealt with. He married twice. 
The first wife was Frances, daughter of Sir John Altham of Orbey, a 
woman of whom Taylor has drawn, in her funeral sermon, a picture 
which, making all allowance for the occasion on which it was preached, 
and the gratitude of the preacher, belongs rather to an angelic than a 
human character. The second was Alice, eleventh daughter of John 
Egerton, first Earl of Bridgewater, and remarkable as being both the 
subject of much eulogium from Taylor, and the original of the ‘‘ Lady,” 
in Milton’s Comus. In the friendship of this family, Taylor found a 
happy asylum; and it was within their walls, and to their family and 
immediate neighbourhood, that when the churches were closed against 
his ministry, he delivered his yearly course of sermons.” pp. 35, 36. 


Taylor was a most enthusiastic admirer of the first Lady 
Carbery: gratitude seems to have filled his heart to over- 
flowing whenever her name occurs. His epistle dedicatory of 
her funeral sermon to her husband, is written with so much 
earnest feeling and heartfelt devotion, shows him in so amiable 
a light, and dresses her in so lovely a garb, that we will trans- 
cribe it from the third volume of his Discourses. 


“‘'T'o the Right Honourable and Truly Noble Richard Lord Vaughan, 
Earl of Carbery, Baron of Emlyn and Molinger, &c. 

** My Lord—I am not ashamed to profess that I pay this part of ser- 
vice to your Lordship most unwillingly: for it is a sad office to be the 
chief minister in a house of mourning, and to present an interested per- 
son with a branch of cypress and a bottle of tears. And indeed, my 
Lord, it were more proportionable to your needs to bring something 
that might alleviate or divert your sorrow, than to dress the hearse of 
your dear lady, and to furnish it with such circumstances, that it may 
dwell with you, and lie in your closet, and make your prayers and re- 
tirements more sad and full of weepings. But because the Divine 
Providence has taken from you a person so excellent, a woman fit to 
converse with angels and apostles, with saints and martyrs, give me 
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leave to present you with her picture, drawn in little and in water- 
colours, sullied indeed with tears and the abrupt accents of a real and 
consonant sorrow ; but drawn with a faithful hand and taken from the 
life ; and, indeed, it were too great a loss to be deprived of her example 
and of her rule, of the original and of the copy too. The age is very 
evil, and deserved her not; but because it is a0 evil, it hath the more 
need to have such lives preserved in memory, to instruct our piety or 
upbraid our wickedness. For now that God hath cut this tree of Para- 
dise down from its seat of earth, yet so the dead trunk may support # 
part of the declining temple, or, at least, serve to kindle the fire on the 
altar. My Lord, I pray God this heap of sorrow may swell your piety, 
till it breaks into the greatest joys of God and of religion ; and remem- 
ber when you pay a tear upon the grave or to the memory of your lady, 
(that dear and most excellent sou ts you pay two more: one of re- 
pentance for those things that may have caused this breach; and another 
of joy for the mercies of God to your dear departed saint, that he hath 
taken her into a place where she can weep no more. My Lord, I think 
TI shall, so long as I live, that is, so long as I am, 
“Your Lordship’s most humble servant, 
Jer, Tayor. 


The two or three years immediately succeeding this season 
of quiet, are enveloped in great darkness. A few private let- 
ters which passed between Taylor and his friends, written, as 
letters in times of danger agd distrust usually are, with mystery 
and caution, merely hinting at events, and alluding slightly to 
circumstances, sometimes couched in figurative language, make 
up the whole text which the biographer is to illustrate. 'The 
first letter we meet with, is from John Evelyn, of Say’s Court, 
dated the 19th February, 1654, which answers the double pur- 
pose of introducing us to that amiable gentleman, for many 
years the firm and unshaken friend of Taylor, and of informing 
us that our divine was paying the penalty of his religious zeal, 
which, it seems, could not be restrained from overleaping, in his 
preface to the Golden Grove, the bounds of prudence. He had, 
in that publication, made use of arguments and expressions, 
which offended the Presbyterians and Independents, and insult- 
ed, if they did not alarm Cromwell. The dominant party deter- 
mined to discipline his mind by confining his body. But Taylor 
was not to be silenced in this way; during this and a subsequent 
imprisonment which commenced about the 18th of May of the 
same year, he seized the opportunity of composing his ‘“‘ Unum 
Necessarium, or the Doctrine and Practice of Repentance.” 
But this only made matters worse, for whereas, before, he had 
only to contend with his enemies, now he had his friends upon 
him, and they gave him very clearly to understand, that, upon 
his doctrine of original sin, he was very little better than a here- 
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tic. The mere calling him names, however, was not enough 
to convince Taylor that he was wrong, and, in explanation of 
his publication, he produced a tract which was, as Bishop Heber 
terms it, only a “reinforcement of the previous offensive po- 
sition.”” The manner in which this controversy was carried on, 
galled Taylor extremely. He speaks of it in very plain terms 
in the dedication to his “Deus Justificatus,’’ where he “ enlarges, 
with some asperity, on the unfavourable reception which his 
former work on repentance had met with, not only from the 
Presbyterians, but from some of those ‘to whom he gave and 
designed his labours, and for whose sake he was willing to suf- 
fer the persecution of a suspected truth.’ The opposition which 
he had met with, he complains was not open, inasmuch as no 
man had as yet appeared in public against his doctrine, but that 
there were many who “entered into the houses of the rich and 
honourable and whispered secret oppositions and accusations, 
rather than arguments.” 


** Madam,” he continues, “ I know the arts of these men; and they 
often put me in mind of what was told me by Mr. Sackvill, the late 
Earl of Dorset’s uncle, that the cunning sects of the world (he named 
the Jesuits and the Presbyterians) did more prevail by whispering to 
ladies than all the Church of England, and the more sober Protestants 
could do by fine, force and strength of argument.” 

“The man who writes thus,” says Bishop Heber, (however he may 
profess, as he does in another part of the same dedication, that ‘ if any 
man differed from him in opinion, he is not troubled at it,” and that men 
“‘ ought to love alike although they do not understand alike,”) is evi- 
dently suffering under contradiction which he did not expect, and which 
he has not learned very well to bear. But Taylor was poor and perse- 
cuted—neither of them circumstances which improve the temper. He 
was, moreover, at this time, under the pressure of a severe domestic 
affliction; and we may easily forgive to the afflicted parent a peevish- 
ness, which is less excusable in a practised disputant, and one who, 
by the promulgation of an unusual opinion, had, as if by choice, laid 
hunself open to contradiction.” —p. 58. 

We are not satisfied with this defence. If Taylor was in- 
consistent, nothing can excuse him. Butas every where, in 
his writings, he advances the same opinions and exhibits 
the same feelings as to the spirit in which religious con- 
troversy should be carried on, and as we know of his offend- 
ing in no other instance in this way, we are not willing, at least 
without argument, to yield this point. In the passage just now 
quoted from the dedication of the ‘‘ Deus Justificatus,’”’ the 
burden of Taylor’s complaint is, that he was not contradicted 
openly. He did not fear the controversy, provided his antago- 
nist would not skulk “ into the houses of the rich and powerful, 
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and whisper accusations against him.” He felt that he was 
unprepared for such a contest, that every sort of artifice might 
be employed to pervert his arguments and abuse his opinions. 
His indignation is that of an honorable man, who finds himself 
treated as he would not treat his antagonist, and his indigna- 
tion is but a stronger proof how much his feelings were enlist- 
ed in the cause of fair and open controversy. ‘This is the only 
instance in which we have seen any reason to suspect Bishop 
Heber of want of candour, but here we do not think that he has 
placed ‘Taylor's defence upon the most tenable grounds, ce: tain- 
ly not where our controversialist would have intrenched himself. 
That Taylor felt keenly the opposition of the great body of the 
elergy upon this subject, there can be no doubt; but why impute 
his anxiety to dogmatism and obstinacy, when there is a motive so 
much more elevated and so much more consonant to his cha- 
racter, arising out of his situation as a Christian minister, dis- 
cussing a point of doctrine most essential to salvation? ‘Tay- 
lor’s letters to Evelyn, place his conduct in this respect, and 
his feelings towards his contradictors, in a more just light than 
that just exhibited by his biographer. The following was writ- 
ten just after his release from Chepstow Castle: 


“To Joun Everyn, Esq. 


** Honour’d and Deare S*'—Not long after my er from 


my prison, I met with your kind and friendly letters, of which I was 
very glad, not only because they were a testimony of your kindnesse and 
affections to mee, but that they gave mee a most welcome account of 
your health, and (which now-a-dayes is a great matter) of your liberty, 
and of that progression in piety in which I doe really rejoyce, But there 
could not be given to mee a greater and more persuasive testimony of the 
reality of your piety and care, than that you passe to greater degrees of 
caution and the love of God. It is the worke of your life, and I per- 
ceive you betake yourselfe heartily to it. The God of heaven and earth 
prosper you and accept you ! 

“fam well pleased that you have reade over my last booke; and 
give God thanks that I have reason to believe that it is accepted by God 
and some good men. As for the ceusure of unconsenting persons, I 
expected it, and hope that themselves will be their owne reproovers, and 
truth will be assisted by God, and shall precede, when all noises and 
prejudices shall be ashamed. My comfort is, that I have the honour 
to be an advocate for God's justice and goodnesse, and that y* conse- 
quent of my doctrine is, that men may speak honour of God and 
meanly of themselves. But I have also this last weeke sent up some 
papers, in which I make it appeare that the doctrine which I now have 
published was taught by the fathers within the first 400 years; and 
have vindicated it both from novelty and singularity, I have also 
prepared some other papers concerning this question, which I once had 

VOL. V.—NO. 10. 56 
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tic. The mere calling him names, however, was not enough 
to convince Taylor that he was wrong, and, in explanation of 
his publication, he produced a tract which was, as Bishop Heber 
terms it, only a “reinforcement of the previous offensive po- 
sition.” The manner in which this controversy was carried on, 
galled Taylor extremely. He speaks of it in very plain terms 
in the dedication to his “Deus Justificatus,’’ where he “ enlarges, 
with some asperity, on the unfavourable reception which his 
former work on repentance had met with, not only from the 
Presbyterians, but from some of those ‘to whom he gave and 
designed his labours, and for whose sake he was willing to suf- 
fer the persecution of a suspected truth.’ The opposition which 
he had met with, he complains was not open, inasmuch as no 
man had as yet appeared in public against his doctrine, but that 
there were many who “entered into the houses of the rich and 
honourable and whispered secret oppositions and accusations, 
rather than arguments.” 


** Madam,” he continues, ‘** I know the arts of these men; and they 
often put me in mind of what was told me by Mr. Sackvill, the late 
Earl of Dorset’s uncle, that the cunning sects of the world (he named 
the Jesuits and the Presbyterians) did more prevail by whispering to 
ladies than all the Church of England, and the more sober Protestants 
could do by fine, force and strength of argument.” 

“The man who writes thus,” says Bishop Heber, (however he may 
profess, as he does in another part of the same dedication, that “ if any 
man differed from him in opinion, he is not troubled at it,” and that men 
** ought to love alike although they do not understand alike,”) is evi- 
dently suffermg under contradiction which he did not expect, and which 
he has not learned very well to bear. But Taylor was poor and perse- 
cuted—neither of them circumstances which improve the temper. He 
was, moreover, at this time, under the pressure of a severe domestic 
affliction; and we may easily forgive to the afflicted parent a peevish- 
ness, which is less excusable in a practised disputant, and one who, 
by the promulgation of an unusual opinion, had, as if by choice, laid 
himself open to contradiction.”—p. 58. 


We are not satisfied with this defence. If Taylor was in- 
consistent, nothing can excuse him. Butas every where, in 
his writings, he advances the same opinions and exhibits 
the same feelings as to the spirit in which religious con- 
troversy should be carried on, and as we know of his offend- 
ing in no other instance in this way, we are not willing, at least 
without argument, to yield this point. In the passage just now 
quoted from the dedication of the “ Deus Justificatus,” the 
burden of Taylor’s complaint is, that he was not contradicted 
openly. He did not fear the controversy, provided his antago- 
nist would not skulk “ into the houses of the rich and powerful, 
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and whisper accusations against him.” He felt that he was 
unprepared for such a contest, that every sort of artifice might 
be employed to pervert his arguments and abuse his opinions. 
His indignation is that of an honorable man, who finds himself 
treated as he would not treat his antagonist, and his indigna- 
tion is but a stronger proof how much his feelings were enlist- 
ed in the cause of fair and open controversy. ‘This is the only 
instance in which we have seen any reason to suspect Bishop 
Heber of want of candour, but here we do not think that he has 
placed Taylor's defence upon the most tenable grounds, ce: tain- 
ly not where our controversialist would have intrenched himself. 
That Taylor felt keenly the opposition of the great body of the 
elergy upon this subject, there can be no doubt; but why impute 
his anxiety to dogmatism and obstinacy, when thereis a motive so 
much more elevated and so much more consonant to his cha- 
racter, arising out of his situation as a Christian minister, dis- 
cussing a point of doctrine most essential to salvation? 'Tay- 
lor’s letters to Evelyn, place his conduct in this respect, and 
his feelings towards his contradictors, in a more just light than 
that just exhibited by his biographer. The following was writ- 
ten just after his release from Chepstow Castle: 


“ To Joun Everyn, Esq. 

** Honour’d and Deare S'—Not long after my coming from 
my prison, I met with your kind and friendly letters, of which I was 
very glad, not only because they were a testimony of your kindnesse and 
affections to mee, but that they gave mee a most welcome account of 

our health, and (which now-a-dayes is a great matter) of your liberty, 
and of that progression in piety in which I doe really rejoyce. But there 
could not be given tomee a greater and more persuasive testimony of the 
reality of your piety and care, than that you passe to greater degrees of 
caution and the love of God. It is the worke of your life, and I per- 
ceive you betake yourselfe heartily to it. The God of heaven and earth 
prosper you and accept you ! 

‘“‘f am well pleased that you have reade over my last booke; and 
give God thanks that I have reason to believe that it is accepted by God 
and some good men. As for the censure of unconsenting persons, I 
expected it, and hope that themselves will be their owne reproovers, and 
truth will be assisted by God, and shall prevaile, when all noises and 
prejudices shall be ashamed. My comfort is, that I have the honour 
to be an advocate for God’s justice and goodnesse, and that ye conse- 
quent of my doctrine is, that men may speak honour of God and 
meanly of themselves. But I have also this last weeke sent up some 
papers, in which I make it appeare that the doctrine which I now have 
published was taught by the fathers within the first 400 years; and 
have vindicated it beth from novelty and singularity, I have also 
prepared some other papers concerning this question, which I once had 
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some thoughts to have published. But what I have already said, and 
now further explicated and justified, I hope may be sufficient to satisfy 
pious and prudent persons, who doe not love to goe qua itur, but qua 
eundem est. S™ you see how good a husband I am of my paper and 
inke, that I make so short returns to your most friendly letters. I pray 
be confident, that, if there be any defect here, I will make it up in my 
prayers for you and my great esteeme of you, which shall ever be ex- 
pressed in my readinesse to serve you with all the earnestnesse and 
powers of, Deare S® 
Your most affectionate friend and servant, 
Jer. Taytor. 
November, 21, 1655.” 


In addition to all this, Bishop Heber, himself, not many 
pages before he advances this accusation, in speaking of Tay- 
lor’s submission of his explanatory tract to the Bishop of Ro- 
chester, for ‘* correction or revision or suppression,”’ says “‘ this 
offer, however, is at least, an evidence, that, if Taylor were 
wrong, he was not unwilling to be instructed, and that the error 
of his opinions was not rendered more offensive by a self-con- 


_ fident and dogmatical temper ; with such a disposition he might 


err, but he could hardly be an heretic.” 

Bishop Heber has recovered and published six letters writ- 
ten by ‘Taylor, during the year 1656, which give us a ciear 
and interesting view of his situation and movements at that 
time. They are, for the most part, to John Evelyn, and are 
principally taken up with his own concerns. From them we 
learn that he was residing, in great poverty, upon his wife’s 
estate in Mandinam, busying himself with his never-ending Duc- 
tor Dubitantium, that he was extremely anxious to visit Lon- 
don, but having been stripped of the “ little reliques of their for- 
tune remaining after the shipwreck, there was not cordage nor 
sails sufficient left to bear him thither,” that, a very short time 
after, he managed somehow to accomplish his desires, as we 
find him dining in April, at Say’s Court with Evelyn and some 
other friends, that he was reconciled to and receiving favours 
from his old opponent, Sheldon the warden, that Mr. Thurland, 
afterwards Sir Edward Thurland, offered him an asylum in 
the neighbourhood of London, which he declined sorely against 
his inclination, on account of his “ res angusta domi,” and that 
he was suffering from the death of a son, which he mentions to 
his friend in the following beautiful passage—‘‘ I am in some 
little disorder by reason of the death of a little child of mine, 
a boy that lately made us very glad ; but now he rejoices in his 
little orbe, while we think and sigh and long to be as safe as 
he is?’ 
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The“ Deus Justificatus’’ was Taylor’s only publication during 
this year, if we reject the little book on ‘‘Artificial Handsomeness”’ 
attributed by manytohispen. The external evidencesareall in 
favour of Taylor’s being the author, and the internal evidences 
against the supposition. It is only necessary for us to know, 
that the opinions of the author are in direct and glaring contra- 
diction to 'Taylor’s expressed sentiments on this very subject, 
to make us, without hesitation, agree with his biographer that 
it is unworthy of his reputation and his character, and that the 
most incontrovertible proof would be necessary to make us be- 
lieve that he would, for the mere sake of writing, prostitute his 
talents to such a purpose. 

‘The following letter from Taylor gives us a fearful account 
of his domestic afflictions in the year 1657. It is the first time, 
throughout the succession of sorrows that waited upon him, that 
his spirits appear to have given way ;_he here writes as if he 
were almost broken-hearted. . 


** Deare S"—I know you will either excuse or acquit, or atleast pardon 
mee, that I have so long seemingly neglected to make a returne to your so 
kind and friendly letter; when I shall tell you that I have passed through a 

at cloud which hath wetted mee deeper than the skin. It hath pleased 
God to send the small poxe and feavers among my children; and I 
have, since I received your last, buried two sweet, hopeful boyes ; and 
have now but one sonne left, whom I intend, if it please God, to brin 
up to London before Easter, and then I hope to waite upon you, | 
by your sweet conversation and other divertisements, if not to alleviate 
my sorrow, yet, at least, to entertain myselfe and keep me from too in- 
tense and actual thinking of my trouble. Dear S*™ will you doe so 
much for mee as to beg my pardon of Mr. Thurland, that I have yet 
made no returne to him for his so friendly letter and expressions—S‘ 
you see there is too much matter to make excuse; my sorrow will, at 
least, render me an object of every good man’s pity and commiseration. 
But, for myself, I bless God, I have observed and felt so much mercy 
in this angry dispensation of God, that I am almost transported, I am 
sure, highly pleased with thinking how infinitely sweete his mercies are, 
when his judgments are so gracious. S" there are many particulars 
in your letter which I would faine have answered; but, still, my lit- 
tle sadnesses intervene, and will yet suffer me to write nothing else ; but 
that I beg your prayers, and that you will still own me to be 

Deare and Honoured Sir, 
Your very affectionate friend and hearty servant, 
Jer. Tayior. 


Feb. 22, 1656-7.” 
Where he says in this letter that he had but one sonne left, 
he means by his second marriage, for there were two sons by 
his first wife who lived to within a few years of his own death. 
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They are supposed to have been separated from him at this time, 
and to have been with their maternal relations. 

For the two succeeding years, Taylor either paid very fre- 
quent visits to London, or was permanently resident there. 
This last supposition is supported by a tradition in South 
Wales, that after the death of his children, he took charge of 
a small congregation of Episcopalians in London. However 
this may be, he was neither forgotten nor neglected by his 
friends; Evelyn put him at his ease in a pecuniary point of view 
by the grant of a ‘‘ yearly pension, which he mentions in a let- 
ter of most eloquent gratitude, dated 15th May; but as usual 
without any mention of the place whence he wrote it.” 


To Joun Everyn, Esq. 

** Honour’d and Deare Sir—A stranger came two nights since 
from you with a letter, and a token; full of humanity and sweetnesse 
that was, and this of charity. I know it is more blessed to give than to 
receive; and yet as I noways repine at the Providence that forces me 
to receive, so neither can I envy that felicity of yours, not only that you 
can, but that you doe give; and as I rejoyce in that mercy which daily 
makes decrees in heaven for my support and comfort, soe | doe most 
thankfully adore the goodnesse of God to you, whom he consignes 
to greater glories by the ministeries of these graces. But, Sir, what am 
I, or what can I do, or what have I done, that you think I have or can 
oblige you? Sir, you are too kinde to mee; and oblige mee not onely 
beyond my merit, but beyond my modesty. _I onely can love you and 
honour you and pray for you: and in all this I cannot say but that I 
am behind hand with you, for I have found so great effluxes of all your 
worthinesse and charities, that I am a debtor for your prayers, for the 
comfort of your letters, for the charity of your hand, and the affections 
of your heart. Sir, though you are beyond the reach of my returnes, 
and my services are very short of touching you, yet if it were possible 
for me to receive any commands, the obeying of which might signify 
my great regards of you, I could with some more confidence converse 
with a person so obliging; but I am oblig’d and asham’d, and unable 
to say so much as I should doe to represent myself to be 

Honoured and Deare Sir, 
Your most affectionate and obliged friend and servant, 
Jer: Tayvior. 
May 15, 1657.” 

We have, at this time, a very curious letter from Taylor to 
Evelyn, in reply to some doubts of his respecting the immor- 
tality of the soul, arising from his inability to decide as to its 
being, in the interval before the day of judgment. ‘Taylor ar- 
gues that the soul may be immortal, yet not beatified until the 
resurrection. ‘For to be, and to be happy or miserable, are 
not immediate or necessary consequents to eachother.” And, 
in the sequel, he gives a fine specimen of the argumentation of 
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the schoolmen. If ceasing from its operations be death to the 
soul, then is it dead in sleep, and if his adversary answer, that 
it animates the body, and that is indicative of its existence ; 
using his admission that one act is sufficient to prove the soul 
to be alive, he argues, that then the soul cannot die; ‘for, (says 
he) in philosophy it is affirmed, that the soul desires to be united ; 
and that which is dead, desires not: besides, that the soule can 
understand without the body, is so certain (if there be any cer- 
tainty in mystic theology) and so evident in actions which are 
reflected upon themselves, as a desire to desire, a will to will, 
a remembering that I did remember ; that if one act be enough 
to prove the soule to be alive, the state of separation cannot be 
a state of death to the soule: because she can then desire to be 
re-united, and she can understand ; for nothing can hinder from 
doing these actions which depend not upon the body, and in 
which the operations of the soule are not organical.” 

If Taylor could have given no better answer than this 
to his friend’s inquiry, it would have been better to have left 
him to his doubts ; for an argument, founded upon,an assumption 
which begs the question, is but a poor way of satisfying reason. 
But fortunately for Evelyn’s peace, Taylor had much firmer 
ground to stand upon, and, in the end, replied to him very 
satisfactorily. 

But instead of employing his time in furnishing arguments to 
remove the scruples of his friends, it was now necessary for 
Taylor to find ‘reasons for the faith that was in himself.” The 
Presbyterians were upon him about his old doctrine of original 
sin, and they were not inclined to let him off without giving him 
some books to answer. ‘Two champions, John Gaule of Staugh- 
ton, in Huntingdonshire, and Henry Jeanes of Chedzoy, in 
Somersetshire, threw down their Geneva caps, and the former 
was heralded with such a flourish of trumpets, in the endless 
title of his book, that it was almost enough, of itself, to frighten 
any weak-hearted antagonist. But Taylor passed him by, and 
permitted him to fight the winds, for he had to cope with no 
slight adversary in the person of Henry Jeanes, who is repre- 
sented to have been powerful in disputation, and learned and 
zealous. This controversy ended as such things always do; 
for,” as Taylor says in his dedication of the first part of the 
Great Exemplar, ‘such is the nature of disputings, that they 
begin commonly in mistakes, they proceed with zeal and fury, 
and end not at all but in schisms and uncharitable names, and 
too often dip their feet in blood. In the meantime, he that gets 
the better of his adversary, oftentimes gets no good to himself, 
because, although he has fast hold on the right side of the prob- 
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leme, he may be an ill man in the midst of his triumphant dispu- 
tation.” And so it was here, they got no good, but lost their 
tempers, and fell to accusing each other of unfairness in the con- 
duct of the controversy. After a time they saw the folly of this, 
and Jet the matter drop. 

During this year, (1657) Taylor published his 2upodow Héxo 
wodsusxov, which was a reprint of several of his old works, with 
the addition of the ‘‘ Discourse on Friendship.” This last was 
addressed to Mrs. Katherine Philips, ‘the matchless Orinda,” 
as she was styled in the seventeenth century ; a lady who had 
the good fortune to associate her name with some of the most 
distinguished literary men of her day. 

In 1658, we find Taylor commencing his new-year in the 
Tower. This time, however, his imprisonment was no fault 
of his own; his bookseller happened to ornament his ‘Col- 
lection of Offices,” with a print of Christ in the attitude of 
prayer. This savoured too much of popery, and it was dan- 
gerous to the commonwealth that one who could be guilty of 
such a scandalous and idolatrous proceeding, should be at large. 
The police having naturally concluded, that he who was guilty 
of the book, was guilty of the picture, forthwith incarcerated 
our unoffending divine in that ancient tabernacle of sinners. He 
was immediately released by Evelyn’s influence, and he soon 
repaid the obligation by administering consolation to the sorrows 
of his friend. It had now become Evelyn’s turn to mourn, and 
Taylor’s to comfort; and, in the following letter, written on 
the deaths of Richard and George Evelyn, we find the matter 
treated in a masterly style :— 


“ To John Evelyn, Esq. 


** Deare Sir—If dividing and sharing griefes were like the cutting of 
rivers, I dare say to you, you would find your streame much abated ; 
for I account myselfe to have a great cause of sorrow, not onely in the 
diminution of the numbers of your joys and hopes, but in the losse of 
that pretty person, your strangely hopeful boy. I cannot tell all my 
owne sorrowes without adding to yours; and the causes of my real sad- 
nesse in your losse are so just and so reasonable, that I can no other- 
wise comfort you but by telling you that you have very great cause to 
mourne : so certaine it is that griefe does propagate as fire does. You 
have enkindled my funeral torch, and by joining mine to yours, I doe 
but increase the flame. ‘ Hoc me male urit,’ is the best signification of 
my apprehension of your sad story. But, Sir, I cannot choose, but I 
must hold another and a brighter flame to you, it is already burning in 
your heart; and if I can but remove the darke side of the lanthorne, 
you have enoughe within you to warme yourselfe and to shine to others. 
Remember, Sir, your two boyes are two bright starres, and their inno- 
cence is secured, and you shall never hear evil of them agayne. Their 
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state is safe, and heaven is given to them upon very easy termes ; no- 
thing but to be borne and die. It will cost you more trouble to get 
where they are ; and amongst other things one of the hardnesses will 
be, that you must overcome even this just and reasonable griefe ; and 
indeed, tho’ the griefe hath but too reasonable a cause, yet it is much 
more reasonable that you master it. * * * But you have said and 
done well, when you looke upon it as a rod of God; and he that so 
smites here will spare hereafter: andif you, by patience and submission, 
imprint the discipline upon your own flesh, you kill the cause, and make 
the effect very tolerable ; because it is, in some sense, chosen, and 
therefore, in no sense, insufferable. Sir, if you doe not looke to it, time 
will snatch your honour from you, and reproach you for not effecting 
that by Christian philosophy which time will doe alone. And if you 
consider, that of the bravest men in the world, we find the seldomest 
stories of their children, and the Apostles had none, and thousands of 
the worthiest persons, that sound most in story, died childlesse ; you 
will find it isa rare act of Providence so to impose upon worthy men a 
necessity of perpetuating their names by worthy actions and discourses, 
governments and reasonings. If the breach be never repair’d, it is be- 
cause God does not see it fitt to be: and if you will be of his mind it 
will be much the better. But, Sir, you will pardon my zeale and pas- 
sion for your comfort, I will readily confesse that you have no need of 
any discourse from me to comfort you. Sir, now you have an oppor- 
tunity of serving God by passive graces ; strive to be an example and a 
comfort to your lady, and by your wise counsel and comfort, stand in 
the breaches of your owne family, and make it appeare that you are 
more to her than ten sons. Sir, by the assistance of Almighty God, 
I purpose to wait on you some time next weeke, that I may be a witnesse 
of your Christian courage and bravery; and that I may see, that God 
never displeases you, as long as the main stake is preserved, I meane 
your hopes and confidences of Heaven. Sir, I shall pray for all that 
you can want, that is, some degrees of comfort and a present mind ; 
and shal alwayes doe you honour, and faine also would doe you service, 
if it were in the power, as it is in the affections and desires of, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate, and obliged friend and servant, 
Jer. Tayior.” 
Feb. 17, 1657-8. 


At this time Taylor’s friends, alarmed for his personal safety, 
and desirous of securing him a comfortable independence, sug- 
gested to him a removal to Ireland. In furtherance of this 
design, Edward, Earl of Conway, offered him an alternate 
lectureship in the borough of Lisburn, in the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the island. Taylor declined this proposal, on account 
of the scantiness and insecurity of the stipend attached to the 
office, and because he disliked the alternation of duties of the 
lectureship, which he styled ‘‘ serving in a semi-circle, where a 
Presbyterian and himseife would be like Castor and Pollux, the 
one up and the other down, which, methinkes, (writes he) is like 
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the worshipping the sun, and making him the Deity, that we 
may be religious half the yeare, and every night serve another 
interest.” But his friends continuing to press the scheme upon 
him, and Dr.Petty, whose “ Survey of [reland by the command 
of government, had made him abundantly and most profitably 
skilled in the extent and value of the forfeited lands, having 
offered to procure him a purchase upon very advantageous 
terms,” and given him letters to some of the most influential 
persons in Ireland, he bid adieu to England forever, and fixed 
his residence ‘ between Lisburne and Portmore, about eight 
miles distant from that town.” Strange to say, that, in this re- 
moval, his enemies seem to have seconded him as earnestly as 
his friends; and even Cromwell condescended to give him a 
passport ‘under his sign-manual and privy signet,” for himself 
and his family. It was good policy to get rid of so thorough- 
bred and fearless a loyalist, armed as he was with a good cause 
and a powerful pen. 

In this new abode, Taylor found every thing to delight and 
enchant him. Here he may be said, in his own rich language, 
‘to have laid his head upon nature’s lap,” for she was around 
him in all her loveliness. Lough Neagh with her beautiful 
islets—her younger sister, with her solitude, and silence, and 
mystery—were retirements fit for the holiest devotion, and the 
most intense and glowing contemplation. The spirit of poetry 
slept upon the bosom of their tranquil waters, and their groves 
and ancient shades were temples, not made by hands, sacred 
and inviolate. Amid these scenes did Taylor revel in the fertility 
of his exhaustless mind and the visions of his glowing imagi- 
nation ; and when his spirit became troubled, or his feelings 
were disturbed, from these shrines would he worship, and if 
‘“‘prayer is the peace of our spirit, and the stillness of our 
thoughts, and the evenness of recollection, and the seat of me- 
ditation, and the rest of our cares,” then, doubtless, his ‘as- 
cended to Heaven upon the wings of the holy dove, and dwelt 
with God, till it returned, like the useful bee, loaden with a 
blessing and the dew of Heaven.” 

This is the only period during Taylor’s life when we can 
suppose him to have enjoyed that felicity of a poor man’s cot- 
tage, which he so beautifully describes in his ‘‘ House of Feast- 
ing.” Heretofore his afilictions had been too frequent and cruel 
to permit him a moment of repose ; hereafter his elevation was 
too high, and his calls of duty too urgent to leave him any quiet ; 
but now far from the “ noises and the diseases, the throng of 

ssions, and the violence of unnatural appetites that fill the 
houses of the luxurious and the hearts of the ambitious,” he pos- 
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sessed the quiet breast, the composed mind, the joyful heart 
which he so well knew how to value and employ. From his 
residence, which was near the magnificent mansion of Portmore 
and the lakes, he would travel weekly to perform as a lecturer, 
and the remainder of his precious time was spent in the per- 
fecting his ‘Cases of Conscience.” Ina letter to Evelyn, he 
mentions that about this time he finished that immense work, 
and was only waiting on his printer to present it to those whom 
it was intended to benefit. 

Taylor was now to pass through his last persecution. In 
the Oliverian Minutes of the year 1659: Record Tower, Dublin 
Castle, is the a" 

“ Dr. Taylor. 
Ordered. 

“ That Lt. Col. Bryan Smyth, Governor of Carrickfergus, do forth- 
with upon sight hereof, cause the body of Dr. Jeremiah Taylor to be 
sent up to Dublin under safe custody, to the end he may make his 
personal appearance before the said Com’rs., to answer to such things 
as shall be objected agt. him in behalf of the Com’onwealth. Dated 
att Dublin ye. 11th of August, 1659. 

Signed. Tuo. Herserr, Sec.” 


This arrest was founded upon the information of an envious 
creature called Pandy, an agent for some of the noble families 
of this neighbourhood. He feared that Taylor was winning 
too many hearts from him, and gaining too great an ascendant 
with the very people whom he was anxious to keep entirely to 
himself. He, therefore, advanced charges against the good 
man, the chief of which was, that Taylor in baptizing an infant, 
had made use of the sign of the cross. Alluding to this affair, 
in a letter to Evelyn, Taylor says, ‘I fear my peace in Ireland 
is likely to be short; for a Presbyterian and a madman have 
informed against me as a dangerous man to their religion; and 
for using the signe of the crosse in baptisme.”—It seems, that 
although he was carried up to Dublin upon this charge, and 
thereby caught a severe sickness, nothing was done against him 
by the Council, and that he was speedily relieved. 

The following letter written to Evelyn in February, 1659-60, 
gives an account of his movements and his intentions. 


* To John Evelyn, Esq. 


* Portmore, February 10th, 1659-60. 
Honoured and Dear Sir—I received yours of December 2, in very good 
time, but although it came to me before Christmas, yet it pleased God, 
about that time, to lay his gentle hand upon me ; for I had beene, in 
the worst of our winter weather, sent for to Dublin by our late Ana- 
haptist commissioners; and found the*evil of it so great, that in my 
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going I began to be ill: but, in my return, had my ill redoubled and 
fixed : but it hath pleased God to restore my health, I hope, ‘ ad ma- 
jorem- Dei gloriam’; and now that I can easily write, I return you my 
very hearty thanks for your very obliging letter, and particularly for 
the enclosed. Sir; the apology you were pleasedto send me I read 
both privately and heard it read publikely with no little pleasure and 
satisfaction. ‘The materials are worthy and the dress is clean, and 
orderly and beauteous : and I wish that all men in the nation were 
obliged to read it twice : it is impossible but it must doe to those 
guilty persons to whom it is not impossible to repent. Your character 

ath a great part of a worthy reward, that it is translated into a lan- 
guage in which it is likely to be read by very many ‘ beaux esprits.’ 

ut that which I promise to myself as an excellent entertainment, is 
your ‘Elysium Britannicum.’ But, Sir, being you intend it to the 
purposes of piety as well as pleasure, why do you not rather call it 
Paradisus than Elysium; since the word is used by the Hellenish Jewes 
to signify any place of spiritual and immaterial pleasure, and excludes 
not the material and secular. Sir; I know you are such a ‘curiewx’ 
and withal so diligent and inquisitive, that not many things of the de- 
licacy of learning, relating to your subject, can escape you; and, 
therefore, it Would be great imprudence in me to offer my little mite to 
your already digested heape. I hope, ere long, to have the honour to 
waite on you, and to see some parts and steps of your progression: and 
then if I see I can bring any thing to your building, though but hair 
and stickes, I shall not be wanting in expressing my readinesse to serve 
and to honour you, and to promote such a worke, than which I thinke, 
in the world, you could not have chosen a more apt and a more inge- 
nious. 

‘“* Sir; I do really beare a share in your feares and your sorrowes for 
your deare boy. I doe and shall pray to God for him; but I know not 
what to say in such things. If God intends, by these clouds, to con- 
vey him and you to brighter graces and more illustrious glories res- 
pectively ; I dare not, with too much passion, speake against the so great 

of a person that is so deare to me, and a child that is so deare 
to you. But I hope that God will doe what is best : and I humbly beg 
of him to choose what is that best for you both. As soon as the wea- 
ther and season of the spring gives leave, I intend, by God’s per- 
mission, to returne to England: and when I come to London with the 
first to waite on to you, forwhom I have so great regard, and from 
whom I have received so many testimonies of a worthy friendship, and 
in whom I know so much worthinesse is deposited. 

I am, most faithfully and cordially, 
Your very affectionate and obliged serv’t, 
Jer. 


Taylor's visit to London was made at the very moment most 

_ propitious to his future interests. He journeyed thither to en- 
joy the society of his friends, and give a last look at and breathe 

a final prayer over his ‘‘ Ductor Dubitanter’”’ before it was 

_ ushered into the world, but he remained to welcome back his 
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sovereign to the throne of his fathers. As the richest offering of 
love and dutiful affection, in the warmth of his heart, “ which 
hoped all things and believed all things,” he laid at the feet of 
his king, the accumulated treasure of years of reflection and 
devotion, the composition upon which he had bestowed “ the most 
time and labour, the most anxiety and prayer ;” and however 
little Charles’ subsequent conduct bore witness that he valued 
the gift, still it must ever have been to ‘Taylor a source of heart- 
felt delight, that it had been in his power, to present to the son 
of his beloved and martyred master, in the very flush of his 
triumph, and the very consumation of his desires, a monitor, 
which, had he listened to its warning voice, might have rescued 
him from the vice and profligacy, of which he was so fearful 
‘an example, and into which he led his court and country, and 
have ultimately saved his ancient and honoured name*from 
those bitter curses, and that disgraceful expulsion which an in- 
dignant people inflicted upon it. 

The dowager Princess of Orange, a sister of the king, be- 
ing then on a visit to her brother, was chosen out by Taylor as 
the honoured one to whom he should dedicate his ‘‘ Worthy 
Communicant” which appeared almost at the same time with 
his Ductor Dubitanter’”—these offerings'to the royal family, 
and his claims upon them, both publicly and privately for ho- 
nour and reward, were very soon noticed by the government, 
and the Bishopric of Down and Connor was presented to Tay- 
lor on the 6th of August, 1660, but two months after the king’s 
entrance into London. Speaking of this appointment of Taylor 
to the Bishopric out of England, when he deserved from his 
learning and genius and unsullied character, next to “ old San- 
derson,” the very highest gifts in the possession of the king, 
Bishop Heber writes : 


‘“* Whether his union with the king’s natural sister was known or 
pleaded, may, perhaps, be doubted. If it were, it is possible that this 
circumstance may have contributed to determine the scene of his pro- 
motion ; and that Charles was not unwilling to remove toa distance a 
person whose piety might lead him toreprove many parts of his conduct, 
and who would have a plausible pretence for speaking more freely than 
the rest of the dignified clergy: 

“It may be believed, however, that Taylor himself would be by no 
means displeased with his destination, though in some respects, a more 
obscure one than, from the circumstances enumerated, he might have 
looked for. His family were already in Ireland, and, though the Man- 
dinam property was now relieved from sequestration, the state of his 
worldly affairs can hardly have been such as to make the expense of 
removal desirable. To the country of his refuge he seems to have felt 
considerable attachment ;—and the persuasions of the Marquess, after- 
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wards Duke of Ormond, who was the great pillar of the Episcopal 
cause, and who was extremely and laudably solicitous to fill the sees 
of his native kingdom with learning and piety, would naturally be em- 
ployed both to forward the appointment and reconcile him to it.”—p. 98. 


In addition to this Bishopric, he was elected, by Ormond’s 
recommendation, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
This institution required a complete setting to rights, its trea- 
sury was empty, its estate .was wasted, its fellowships were 
filled with persons having no legal title to their situations. The 
want of funds, there was little or no difficulty in supplying, 
but to elect fellows, according to the statutes of the University, 
resort was had to something like a fiction. The statutes of the 
University were revised and completed ; the form and conditions 
of conferring degrees were settled; public lectures and disputa- 
tions were appointed, and the University, under the fostering 
care of this lover of learning, was placed upon a foundation 
which has sustained its reputation undiminished through all the 
difficulties it has been doomed to encounter. 

In settling the affairs of his diocese, ‘Taylor had infinitely 
greater trouble and vexation. He was opposed at almost every 
step by prejudice and the bitterness of sectarian hatred. After 
the failure of the attempt to adopt such a Church Government 
and Liturgy as would unite and reconcile the Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians, and after the rejecting of the king’s virtual 
declaration at Breda, that uniformity of discipline should not be 
insisted upon, the imposition of the old liturgy afresh upon all 
the people, created heart-burnings and jealousies and a deter- 
mination of schism on the one side and distrust and persecution 
on the other. After speaking of the effect which this proceed- 
ing of the government produced in England, Bishop Heber 
writes :— 

‘* If a temper thus unfavourable to peace prevailed in England, there 
is reason to believe that in Ireland it was still more powerful. Even 
among the Episcopalian Clergy ; during the continuance of their estab- 
lishment, no inconsiderable leaven of puritanism had been found ; and 
the venerable Usher himself, though during the triumph of Calvinism, he 
saw reasons for altering his sentiments, gave encouragement, at an ear- 
lier period, by his example and his patronage to these unattractive 
and gloomy tenets. But, by the absurd and most miserable rebellion 
of the Roman Catholics, begun in rashness and miscalculation by the 
crazy patriotism of Roger More; carried on in folly and brutal cruelty 
by the drunken O’Neil and the savage rabble, whom he could neither 
lead nor control; and suppressed by a system of military tyranny the 
most perfect, the most effectual, the most wicked, and remorseless, of 
which Christendom affords an example ;—ihe Protestant Episcopal 
Clergy had all been swept away from that ill-starred kingdom. Their 
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places had been supplied by the most zealous adherents of the com- 
monwealth and the covenant, who were supported by the majority of 
those who had profited during the merciless system of confiscation 
which Cromwell had put in practice, and by the officers and men of a 
numerous army, formed in his school and under his immediate auspi- 
ces, whom the government could neither pay nor discharge,—and who, 
though they had concurred in the restoration of the crown, were very 
little disposed to sanction that of the mitre. 

‘* Already these men had gained confidence by the delay which in- 
tervened between the royal designation of the new Bishops to their res- 
pective sees and their solemn consecration to the sacred office. And 
it is probable that, but for the zeal of Ormond, seconded by his great 
popularity, and by the firmness of the small majority of Irish nobility 
and gentry, who were attached, by old recollections and a sense of 
recent oppression, tothe institutions which Calvinism had supplanted, 
the hierarchy and the common prayer would have had a similar and a 
yet earlier extinction in that kingdom than in Scotland. Fortunately 
for good taste and rational piety, the friends of both were triumphant ; 
and, more happily still for the national honour and prosperity, the res- 
toration of both was effected without any of those severities towards 
dissenters which, in England and Scotland, disgrace the annals of 
Charles the Second. Yet the year 1660 passed away without any steps 
being taken in favour of Episcopacy ; and it was only on January, the 
27th of the following year, that two Archbishops and ten Bishops 
were consecrated by Bramhall, formerly Bishop of Derry, and now 
Primate, with great pomp and loud exultation of the loyalists, in the 
Cathedral of St. Patrick. Of the Bishops, Taylor was one, and ap- 
pointed to preach the sermon. Of his talents, indeed, the Government 
in Church and State seem to have been fully sensible, and naturally 
anxious to avail themselves, since it was he who was also called on to 
preach, on the 8th of May, before the two Houses of Parliament, and 
again, before the primate, at his metropolitan visitation of Down and 
Connor.”—pp. 102, 103. 


In February, 1661, Taylor was made a member of the Trish 
Privy Council, and, on the 30th of April, Dromore was added 
to his diocese, ‘“‘ on account (in the words of the writ under the 
privy seal) of his virtue, wisdom and industry.” For the exer- 
cise of all these qualities, as well as that of patience, his biogra- 
pher is of opinion that his diocese was an excellent school, as 
he was surrounded by the “sturdiest champions of the cove- 
nant-disciples of Cameron, Renwick and Peden”—men, far more 
prejudiced, because more ignorant, than the other adherents of 
Calvin. Neither the zeal, nor the piety, nor the charity of our 
new bishop could cool the fervour of their wrath, or soften the 
asperity of their denunciations. 


“‘It was in vain, so far as they were concerned, that he preached 
every Sunday in different churches of his diocese ; that he invited his 
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clergy to friendly conferences ; that he personally called at their houses ¢ 
employed the good offices of pious laymen of their own persuasion, and 
pens his best endeavours to give satisfaction or obtain relief for their 
scruples. 

“In answer to these advances, the pulpits resounded with exhor- 
tations to stand by the covenant even unto blood ; with bitter invectives 
y omr the episcopal order, and against Taylor more particularly ; 
while the preachers entered into a new engagement among themselves, 
‘to speak with no bishop, and to endure neither their government nor 
their persons.’ The virtues and eloquence of Taylor, however, were 
not without effect on the laity, who were, at the same time, offended by 
the refusal of their pastors to attend a public conference. The nobility 
and gentry of the three dioceses, with one single exception, came over, 
by degrees, to the bishop’s side; and we are even assured by Carte, 
that, during the two years which intervened before the enforcement of 
the Act of Uniformity, the great majority of the ministers themselves 
had yielded, if not to his arguments, to his persevering kindness and 
Christian example.” —p. 104+ 


: 


< 


In May, 1661, Taylor preached the sermon at the opening 
of the Irish Parliament. He made obedience-the subject of his 
discourse ; ‘‘for,” he says, in his Epistle Dedicatory, “my eyes 
| are almost grown old with seeing the horrid mischiefs which 
4 came from rebellion and disobedience ; and I would willingly 
now be blessed with observation of peace and righteousness, 
} plenty and religion, which do already, and I hope shall forever, 
D | attend upon obedience to the best king and the best church in 
: | the world.” He takes occasion to discuss the plea of tenderness 
of conscience, as a motive to disobedience; and argues that 
7 there is a tenderness, which is of weakness of mind, and that 
| ‘‘weak brethren, of all things in the world, have the least rea- 
_ son to pretend an excuse for disobedience ; for nothing can se- 
cure them but the wisdom of the laws; for they are like children 
in minority, they cannot be trusted to their own conduct, and, 
| therefore, must live at the public charge, and the wisdom of 
' their superior is their guide and their security ;” and that there 
is another tenderness “ of a bile, that is soreness indeed, rather — - 
than tenderness, which is of the diseased, the abused, and the 
mispersuaded.” The one is to be tenderly dealt with—must be 
t treated as a child, advised, counselled, commanded ; the other 
t must be cured by ‘‘anodynes and soft usages, unless they prove 
ineffective, and that the lancet be necessary.” And although 
it was his decided opinion that the law should, in all cases, be 
supported and enforced, still gentleness should be united with 
firmness, and mercy with justice. He advises the Parliament 
to especial care in the matter of the Irish confiscated estates, 
which was before them for consideration. 
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‘“‘ For,” says he, “ you are to give sentence in the causes of half a 
nation ; and he had need to be a wise and a good man that divides 
the inheritance amongst brethren ; that he may not be abused by con- 
trary pretences—nor biassed by the interest of friends—nor trans- 
ported with the unjust thoughts even of a just revenge—nor allured 
by the opportunities of spoil—nor turned aside by partiality in his own 
eoncerns—nor blinded by gold, which puts out the eyes of wise men— 
nor cozened by pretended zeal—nor wearied with the difficulty of 
questions—nor directed by a general measure in cases not measurable 
by it—nor borne down by prejudice—nor abused by resolutions taken 
before the cause be heard—nor overruled by national interests. For 
justice ought to be the simplest thing in the world, and is to be measur- 
ed by nothing but by truth, and by laws, and by the decrees of Prin- 
ces. But, whatever you do, let not the pretence of adifferent religion 
make you think it lawful to <a any man in his just rights; for 
opinions are not, but laws only, and ‘doing as we would be done to,’ 
are the measures of justice; and, though justice does alike to all men, 
Jew and Christian, Lutheran and Calvinist ; yet, to do right to them 
that are of another opinion is the way to win them: but if you, for 
conscience sake, do them wrong, they will hate both you and your reli- 


gion, * * * 


“ Nature imperio gemimus, cum funus adulte 
Virginis occurrit, vel terra clauditur infans 
Et minor igne rogi !” 


‘* If you do but see a maiden carried to her grave a little before her 
intended marriage or an infant die before the birth of reason, nature 
has taught us to pay a tributary tear. Alas! your eyes will behold the 
ruin of many families, which, though they sadly have deserved, yet mercy 
is not delighted with the spectacle ; and therefore God places a watery 
cloud in the eye, that, when the light of heaven shines on it, it may 
produce a rainbow, to be a sacrament and a memorial that God and 
the sons of God do not love to see a man perish. God never rejoices 
in the death of him that dies, and we also esteem it indecent to have 
music at a funeral. And, as religion teaches us to pity a condemned 
criminal, so mercy intercedes for the most benign interpretation of the 
laws. You must, indeed, be as just as the laws: and you must be as 
merciful as your religion: and you have no way to tie these together, 
but to follow the pattern in the mount ; do as God does, who in judgment 
remembers mercy !” 


In the following letter, the last on record between Taylor 
and his long tried friend Evelyn, we have an account of his 
publications during this year. It frequently happens in this 
world, (and the observation is but a deduction from La Rochefou- 
cault’s maxim ‘ that we feel pleasure even inthe misfortunes 
of our friends”) that prosperity breaks up friendships which 
trials and adversity would have only knit the closer. 
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“ To John Evelyn, Esquire. 


Dublin, Nov. 16, 1661. 


Deare Sir,— Your owne worthinesse and the obligations youhave so 
often passed upon me, have imprinted in me so great a value and 
kindnesse to your persone, that I thinke myselfe not alittle concerned in 
yourselfe and all your relations, and all the great accidents of your life. 
Doe not therefore thinke me either impertinent or otherwise without 
employment, if I doe with some care and earnestnesse inquire into your 
health and the present condition of your affaires. Sir, when shal we 
expect your ‘ Terrestrial Paradise’ your excellent observations and 
discourses of ens, of which Ihad a little posy presented to me by 
your owne kind hand: and makes me long for more. Sir, I and all that 
understand excellent fancy, language and deepest loyalty, are bound 
to value your excellent panegyric which I saw and read with pleasure. 
I am pleased to read your excellent mind in so excellent [an] idea ; for 
as a father in his son’s face, so is a man’s soule imprinted in all the 
pieces that he labours. Sir, I am so full of publicke concernes and the 
troubles of businesse in my diocese, that I cannot yet have leisure to 
thinke of much of my old delightful employment. But I hope I have 
brought my affaires almost to a consistence, and then I may returne 
againe. Royston (the bookseller) hath two sermons and a little collec- 
tion of Rules for my Clergy, which had beene presented to you if I had 
= [them] fit for notice, or to send to my dearest friends. 

‘“* Dear Sir, I pray let me hear from you as often as you can, for you 
will very much oblige me, if you will continue to love me still. I 
pray give my love and deare regards to worthy Mr. Thurland ; let me 
heare of him and his good lady andhow his son does. God blesse you 
and yours, him and his. 

I am, deare Sir, 
Your most affectionate friend, 
Jerem: Duonensts.’” 


Although Taylor was high in honour and reputation, and 
had abundance of the good things of the world, yet was he 
not above the reach of misfortune, for this year was buried 
at Lisburn, his only surviving son by his second wife. He was 
still residing in his beloved retirement near Portmore, enjoying 
the closest intimacy with the family of his patron, the Earl 
of Conway. His diocesan duties fully occupied his attention, 
and gave free exercise to those qualities which attracted to him 
almost universal admiration asd love. By his munificence 
he repaired the beauties of the cathedral at Dromore, which 
had fallen into partial ruin, during the subjection of the Epis- 
copalians ; and, by his severe piety, and perfect charity, and 
winning manners, rescued religion from the errors into which 
it had declined during the ascendancy of the Commonwealth, 
and once more restored it, in its purity and lovlinesss, to the 
hearts and affections of the laity. 
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The good people of Taylor’s neighbourhood were this year 
astonished by the visitation of two ghosts, who had retured upon 
earth for the very important purposes of restoring a child, in 
the one instance, to some little property of which he had been 
defrauded, and, in the other, of telling a kinsman to look under 
an old hearth for twenty-eight shillings. ‘The country, however, 
became so much excited at these appearances, that Dr. Taylor 
was sent for to examine the unfortunate men who had been se- 
lected as the victims of the unquiet spirits, and to comfort them, 
he gave them a long string of questions to ask the ghosts the 
next time they were troublesome; such as, ‘* whence are you?” 
‘‘are you a good or a bad spirit ?”’—* where is your abode ?” 
‘“‘what station do you hold ?’—‘“ how are you regimented in 
the other world?” which questions of our good bishop have 
excited the undisguised indignation of Increase Mather, who 
says they are not a whit better than those which Peter Cotton 
(a Jesuit) asked of a girl who was possessed of a devil, as, 
‘‘when Calvinism would be extingushed ?”—‘ how Noah could 
take the living creatures into the ark ?’—*‘ whether serpents 
went upon feet before Adam’s fall ?’—‘‘ what is the most evi- 
dent place in Scripture to prove that there is a purgatory?” &c. 
And he adduces, as a warning to all who would ask ghosts im- 
pertinent questions, the fate of one, who would be teasing a 
dzmon that infested the house of a Mr. Perreoud, “and was 
plucked by his thumb, and twirled round and thrown down upon 
the floor, and entwined in most grievous misery.” 

Nothing appeared in 1662 from Taylor’s prolific pen, but the 
“Via Intelligentiz,” a sermon preached before the University 
of Dublin. “ Its purport is, in a great measure, the same which 
he had partly insisted on in his ‘ Liberty of Prophesying”—that 
the likeliest way to avoid all religious errors, and the only and 
certain way to prevent our errors from being damnable, is to 
apply ourselves to the practice of holiness, piety and charity, 
and to the teaching of that holy spirit, whose aid, in all things 
essential to salvation, will never be wanting to the sincere, the 
humble and the pure.” This sermon is throughout written in 
his most elevated and glowing style, and inculcates the purest 
principles of toleration and brotherly love. 

From this period to the time of 'Taylor’s death, the sameness 
of his duties and the retirement in which he lived, disconnected 
him so much from the world of public men, that we can only 
trace him by the order of his publications. In 1663, appeared 
his Defence and Introduction to the Rite of 
Confirmation ;” three sermons preached at Christ Church, Dub- 
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lin, and a funeral sermon on the primate Bramhall, full of the 
secret history of the Commonwealth. He was also, during this 
year, engaged about his “ Dissuasive from Popery,” a labour, 
undertaken not from any desire, in himself, to embark again 
upon the sea of controversy, but because he considered it his 
duty, as a minister of the reformed Church, and a Bishop of 
Ireland, (especially when particularly called upon, as in this 
case, by his brethren) to endeavour to turn the people from their 
errors, and convert them to his own doctrine and discipline. 
Influenced, however, as the Irish then were with political and 
religious zeal, speaking, with very few exceptions, a language 
totally distinct, and believing that their only chance of regain- 
ing their station among the nations of the earth, depended upon 
their adherence to that language, it was impossible that a book, 
not, in fact, accessible to them, and requiring a thorough 
change in their feelings and customs, could do the slightest 
good. It was published in 1664, but we doubt, if it did more 
than confirm those who had already joined the English 
Church. 

‘Taylor’s life had, indeed, been a covenant of sufferings; but 
his trials were not yet over, and, as the darkest clouds gather 
around the setting sun, so his bitterest sorrows were his last. 
Years of adversity and a life of study had impaired his strength, 
and undermined his constitution, but the wound which “ laid 
his honoured head in a poor humble grave,” was inflicted by 
the children of his bosom, by those whom he had loved and 
cherished. The two sons of his carly marriage, who until now 
had escaped the general doom that seemed to await his family, 
in their turn perished, and under circumstances, to which, in the 
eyes of a Christian parent, a thousand deaths in infancy would 
have been a mercy. They had early separated themselves 
from their father, and in the conduct of their lives had totally 
disregarded his wishes and his example. The one entered the 
king’s army, rose to the rank of a captain of horse, and was 
killed in a duel, in which his antagonist also fell. The other still 
more disobedient, neglected the profession for which he was de- 
signed and wandered up to London, where he was speedily 
involved in the licentiousness of the court. After running the 
full career of vice, breaking his health, and ruining his consti- 
tution, he consummated his profligacy by entering into the ser- 
vice and ministering to the pleasures of the infamous Villers. 
In the palace of his patron, he terminated, on the 2d August, 
1667, his miserable life, the victim of a decline, induced by his 
irregularities and debaucheries. 
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It is doubtful whether the news of this misfortune reached 
Taylor before his own death. The loss of his eldest son, and 
the gross misconduct of his brother, had bowed him to the dust, 
and while suffering under this accumulation of misery, he was 
attacked on the 5th August, at Lisburn, by a fever, which car- 
ried him off in ten days, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and 
the seventh of his prelacy. We may truly say in his own 
words, as applied tothe primate Bramhall, “ none of us all can 
avoid this sentence; for if wit and learning, great fame and 
great experience; if wise notices of things and an honourable 
fortune: if courage and skill, if prelacy and an honourable age, 
if any thing that could give greatness and immunity to the wise 
and prudent man, could have been put in bar against a sad 
day, and have gone for good plea, this sad scene of sorrows 
had not had place.” 


*“* His remains were removed to Dromore, to the Church of which 
place he had been a liberal benefactor. Dr. Rust, his friend, and his 
successor in that see, preached a funeral sermon, which, in itself, is no 
bad copy of Taylor’s peculiar style of eloquence, and is well calculated 
to shew the veneration in which he was held, the sweetness of his tem- 
per and the variety of his accomplishments. No monument, how- 
ever, was erected to his memory, and about.a century afterwards, 
his bones, and those of his friend Rust, were disturbed from their vault 
to make room for the coffin of another Bishop. The late venerable 
Bishop Percy had them carefully collected and replaced. That their 
repose was ever violated, or that they were suffered to lie neglected so 
long, is not to be recorded without indignation.” —p. 124. 


Some years after his death, a “ Discourse on Christian Con- 
solation,”’ and ‘‘Contemplations on the State of Man,” were 
published in rather an unfinished dress, as the last labours of 
his fertile mind. ‘They are marked as his on “ unquestionable 
authority.” 

‘* 'Taylor’s widow survived him many years, but the time and 
place of her death is unknown.” Of the three daughters whom 
he left, the eldest died unmarried ; the second was the wife of 
Dr. Francis Marsh, archbishop of Dublin, whose descendants 
are numerous and wealthy; the third, Joanna, intermarried 
with Edward Harrison, of Manlove, Esquire, by whom she had 
numerous children, one of whom became the wife of Sir Cecil 
Wray. The families of Mr. Edward Jones of North-Carolina, 
and of Colonel John De Berniere, 18th Regt. foot, now residents 
of South-Carolina, are the descendants, through the Wrays, of 
Taylor in the sixth degree. 

We do not know that we can do better than give Bishop He- 
ber’s summary of 'Taylor’s appearance and character. 
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** The comeliness of 'Taylor’s person has been often noticed, and he 
himself appears to have been not insensible of it. Few authors have so 
frequently introduced their own portraits, in different characters and 
attitudes, as ornaments to their printed works. So far as we may 

it judge from these, he appears to have been above the middle size, 
ii strongly and handsomely proportioned, with his hair long and grace- 
, | ' fully curling on his cheeks, large dark eyes, full of sweetness, an aqueline 
a nose, and an open and intelligent countenance. He was thus repre- j 
ill sented in an original picture, once in the possession of the Marsh 4 

family, but unfortunately lost by his great-grandson, Jeremy Marsh, to- fa) 
gether with other property, in a dangerous ford which it was necessary = 
to pass in removing to a fresh place of residence. It is from a copy of 
this painting, still in the possession of Mrs. Digby, that the engraving is 
taken which is prefixed to Mr. Bonney’s volume. [ suspect, however, 
a that, in this copy, a liberty has been taken in altering the dress of the 
iW original ; inasmuch as the face is younger than is consistent with the 
it age at which he became qualified to wear the episcopal robes. And it 
"G is remarkable, that in no instance do any of the engravings made during 
Al 4 his lifetime represent him in the chimara and rochet. Another por- 
) trait, whose claims to originality are, I believe, undoubted, was presented 
by Mrs. Wray, of Anne’s Vale, near Rosstrevor, to All-Soul’s College, 
| displaying the same features and style of countenance, but at a more 
i i | advanced period of life, and marked with a cast of melancholy which 
i ah) it is not difficult to account for from the domestic afflictions of his latter 


= 


~ 


| years. This is the likeness which is given with the present work, and I 
rid | gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to the ad- 
H mirable pencil of my friend, the Honourable Heneage Legge, who 
i made a drawing of it for the use of the engraver. Of Joanna Taylor 
f also, there is a portrait in the possession of Mrs. Wray, representing a fine 
woman with a pleasing oval countenance, and naked hands and arms 
of much beauty, standing in an arbour, and suspending a branch of 
laurel over a bust of Charles the First, which is placed beside her. 
These, with the watch which Taylor received from his unfortunate 
sovereign, and which is still preserved by the Marsh family, are, so far 
as I have discovered, the only relics remaining of this great and good 
man, and the person most closely united to him by alliance and af- 
fection. 
| ** Of Taylor’s domestic habits and private character much is not 
| t known, but all which is known is amiable. ‘ Love’ as well as ‘ admi- 


ration,’ is said to have ‘ waited on him,’ im Oxford. In Wales, amid 
the mutual irritation and violence of civil and religious hostilities, we 
find him conciliating, when a prisoner, the favour of his keepers, at the 
a same time that he preserved, undiminished, the confidence and esteem 
a of his own party. Laud, in the height of his power and full-blown 
ii dignity; Charles, in his deepest reverses; Hatton, Vaughan and Con- 
e way, amid the tumults of civil war; and Evelyn, in the tranquillity of 
7 his elegant retirement; seem alike to have cherished his friendship, 
and coveted his society. The same genius, which extorted the commen- 
| dation of Jeanes, for the variety of its research and vigour of its argu- 

ment, was also an object of interest and affection with the young, and t 
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rich, and beautiful Katharine Philips; and few writers, who have express- 
ed their opinions so strongly, and, sometimes, so unguardedly as he has 
done, have lived and died with so much praise and so little censure. 
Much of this felicity may be probably referred to an engaging appear- 
ance and a pleasing manner ; but its cause must be sought, in a still 
greater degree, in the evident kindliness of heart, which, if the uniform 
tenour of a man’s writings is any index to his character, must have dis- 
tinguished him from most men living: in a temper, to all appearance 
warm, but easily conciliated; and in that which, as it is one of the least 
common, is of all dispositions the most attractive, not merely a neglect, 
but a total forgetfulness of all selfish feelings. It is this, indeed, which 
seems to have constituted the most striking feature of his character.— 
Other men have been, to judge from their writings and their lives, to all 
appearance, as religious, as regular in their devotions, as diligent 
in the performance of all which the laws of God or man require from 
us; but with Taylor, his duty seems to have been a delight, his piety a 
passion. His faith was the more vivid in proportion as his fancy was 
more intensely vigorous ; with him the objects of his hope and reverence 
were scarcely unseen or future; his imagination daily conducted him 
to ‘diet with gods,’ and elevated him to the same height above the world, 
and the same nearness to ineffable things, which Milton ascribes to his 
allegorical ‘ Cherub Contemplation.’ ””—pp. 125-127. 


This life of Taylor, and the criticism of his writings fill a 
small octavo volume of 350 pages. ‘They were written as pro- 
degomena to an edition of Taylor’s works published, some years 
ago, in London. The great popularity of the subject, and the 
intrinsic merit of the work induced the publishers to re-print 
the life apart from the writings of the divine it commemorates, 
and it has now reached its third edition. We have, at last, 
received it across the waters, and feel extremely grateful to 
Bishop Heber, not only for the pleasure we have derived from 
his book, but for the opportunity he has given us of introducing 
to the notice of our readers, the incomparable prelate whose life 
we have just discussed. 

The biographer of Taylor had, by no means, an easy task 
to execute. He had to contend against a scantiness of mate- 
rials which it is almost impossible to conceive in the life of one 
so intimately ‘*’twined with his land’s language.” ‘To supply 
this deficiency, great research and acuteness were necessary. 
There were, indeed, various sources whence information might 
be obtained, but they were to be used cautiously and judicious- 
ly—much, for example, was to be deduced from his own publi- 
cations, but voluminous as they are and in parts apparently 
contradictory, it required the acumen of a critic to avoid errors 
which would have been fatal to the consistency and beauty of 
his character. Something was to be derived from the notices 
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and allusions of contemporaries, but mingled, as almost 
every thing in those days of disputation and controversy were, 
with the bitterness of partizan zeal, the cool deliberation of the 
philosopher was wanting to weigh probabilities, to soften aspe- 
rities, to judge of motives, to adjust the balance between ful- 
some panegyric and unmeasured abuse. This duty, in fine, 
called for peculiar talents and opportunities, and no man ever 
united them in a degree greater than Bishop Heber. An ardent 
admirer of Taylor—serving the same master and the same 
church—tike him, full of erudition and literature and poetry— 
with a mind just, discriminating and logical—with a character 
of the most transcendant purity and holiness—with a rank and 
station, unsealing all the fountains of knowledge, it was impos- 
sible for him to fail. 

This work is written in Bishop Heber’s very best style, and 
seldom have we had the pleasure of meeting with any style that 
we liked better. It is equally removed from the extreme of 
idiom and the stiffness of set phrase. It is simple, unaffected, 
earnest—uniting elegance with grace and ease with dignity. 
It evinces a taste formed upon the severest models, yet enrich- 
ed with the beauties of a fertile imagination. Like his charac- 
ter, his writing was generally grave and serious, but when his 
subject requires animated discussion, or illustration or passion, 
and his mind and feelings became enlisted, he speaks like ‘‘ one 
having authority.” Figures of speech rarely occur, but when 
used, the subject is sure to give clearness, and the reader to be 
delighted with their propriety. We can only say, in conclu- 
sion, that the work is worthy of its author and its subject, and 
that it receives an additional charm from the association it has 
fixed in our minds between two of the brightest examples of 
genius and virtue which the Church has ever produced. 

Want of space deters us, at this time, from any notice of 
‘T'aylor’s writings—at some future day, when we shall have 
more space and leisure, we will discuss their beauties and 
characteristics. 
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Art. VII.—Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, with Notices 
of his Life. By Tuomas Moore. In 2 vols. Vol.I. New- 
York. J. & J. Harper. 1830. 


THE same inordinate curiosity about this work, which, as 
we are assured, made it absolutely necessary to publish it by 
piece-meal, will be a sufficient justification for a critical 
notice of it in its present incomplete state. It is, however, not 
without some degree of reluctance, that we hazard an opinion 
as to its merits, before we have fairly heard the author out with 
his story. ‘The end not only “crowns the work,” as the proverb 
expresses it, but it does something more. It explains, illus- 
trates, reconciles all the parts, and, by discovering fully their 
relation to each other and to the whole, often shews the fitness 
and propriety of what, perhaps, at first appeared questionable 
or unsatisfactory. We are the more disposed to give Mr. Moore 
the full benefit of this concession, because we humbly conceive 
that he stands in need of it. We are free. to confess that we 
have risen from the perusal of this volume with a very decided 
feeling of disappointment, to use no stronger expression. That 
our expectations—the Life of Sheridan to the contrary notwith- 
standing—had been raised to no ordinary pitch, we readily ad- 
mit; and some allowances ought, doubtless, to be made on that 
score. But how should it have been otherwise? The few 
notices we had seen of the book from the English press, were of 
the most flattering kind, and, independently of these, there was 
every thing about the author’s character and situation—the un- 
happy failure just alluded to always excepted—to excite the 
liveliest hopes for the success of the present very popular un- 
dertaking. We knew thatthe “noble poet” had been as inti- 
mate with Mr. Moore, as his extreme jealousy and shyness would 
allow him to be with any body. We knew, further, that our 
author had been made by Lord Byron himself, the depositary 
of certain MSS. of such deep and mysterious import, that it was 
deemed, for the benefit of all concerned—except the gentleman 
who made this sacrifice—to consign them to the flames. This 
act of considerate and lofty disinterestedness, as it has al- 
ways been represented to have been, was, on many accounts, 
calculated to awaken great interest in the present work. To 
have had it in his power to make such a sacrifice, was, one 
would think, no small advantage to a biographer. However 
false may have been Lord Byron’s representations of the con- 
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duct of others, in this Black Book—however atrocious and un- 
scrupulous his hostility to those who had offended or thwarted or 
defied him—he both loved himself and knew himself thorough- 
ly ; nor is it possible that he should not have impressed the 
image of his whole character, that he should not have breathed 
out his inmost soul, upon every page of that dark record of hate 
and wrath. We drew a not less favourable inference from the 
spirit, by which Mr. Moore was supposed to have been actuat- 
ed in that affair. He had sacrificed, when in distress, two or 
three thousand pounds, (so the story went) rather than be 
accessory to the publication of such “ perilous stuff” as the 
posthumous libel was made up of. He was a man, therefore, 
neither to be bribed by any pecuniary interest of his own, nor 
to be induced by any overweening partiality for bis friend, 
to be the instrument of his malignity, or to spare his vices. 
We certainly expected from such a man, something different 
from the awkard, glozing, parasitical apology which he has 
given to the public, under the equivocal title of ‘* Notices of the 
Life of Lord Byron”—to say nothing of a determined propen- 
sity for bookmaking which appears in it. We repeat it: we 
may see cause to change or at least to qualify our opinion of 
the whole work, when the rest of it shall have been published. 
But for the present, the impression left upon our minds is, that 
it is just such a full, frank, and manly statement of the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, as a jury at the sessions is likely 
to hear from a hackneyed advocate in a desperate cause. 

We have heard it remarked, as something favourable to this 
work, that it is a rare example of the biography of a great poet, 
written by one of the most distinguished of his compeers. In 
general, that would be any thing but a recommendation; since 
the life of one literary man is, according to a trite remark, al- 
ways a dull subject for another, and the only advantage which 
a poet, as such, could have in treating his theme, would be not 
the most auspicious, in the world, to historical accuracy. Yet, 
whether the subject was fortunate in his biographer or not, in 
the present instance, the biographer was incontestably most 
fortunate in his subject. Lord Byron’s life was not a literary, 
or cloistered and scholastic life. He had lived generally in the 
world, and always and entirely for the world. The amat nemus et 
fugit urbes, which has been predicated of the whole tuneful tribe, 
was, only in a qualified sense, a characteristic of his. If he sought 
seclusion, it was not for the retired leisure or the sweet and inno- 
cent tranquility of a country-life. His retreats were rather like 
that of Tiberius at Capree—the gloomy solitude of misanthropy 
and remorse, hiding its despair in darkness, or seeking to stupify 
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and drown it in vice and debauchery. But even when he fled 
from the sight of men, it was only that he might be sought after 
the more, and in the depths of his hiding-places, as was long ago 
remarked of Timon of Athens, he could not live without vomit- 
ing forth the gall of his bitterness, and sending abroad most 
elaborate curses in good verse, to be admired of the very wretches 
whom he affected to despise. He lived in the world, and for 
the world—nor is it often that a career so brief, affords to bi- 
ography so much impressive incident, or that the folly of an 
undisciplined and reckless spirit has assumed such a motley 
wear, and played off, beforeGod and Man, so many extravagant 
and fantastical antics. 

On the other hand, there was, amidst all its irregularities, 
something strangely interesting, something, occasionally, even 
grand and imposing in Lord Byron’s character and mode of 
life. His whole being was, indeed. to a remarkable degree, 
extraordinary, fanciful, and fascinating. All that drew upon 
him the eyes of nen, whether for good or evil—his passions 
and his genius, his enthusiasm and his woe, his triumphs and 
his downfall—sprang from the same source, a feverish temper- 
ament, a burning, distempered, insatiable imagination ; and 
these, in their turn, acted most powerfully upon the imagination 
and the sensibility of others. We well remember a time—it is 
not more than two lustres ago—when we could never think of 
him ourselves but as an ideal being—a creature, to use his own 
words, ‘of loneliness and mystery’’—moving about the earth 
like a troubled spirit, and even when in the midst of men, not 
of them. ‘The enchanter’s robe which he wore, seemed to dis- 
guise his person, and, like another famous sorcerer and sen- 


sualist— 
he hurled 
Ilis dazzling spells into the spungy air 
Of pow’r to cheat the eye with blear illusion 
And give it false presentinents. 


It has often occurred to us, as we have seen Sir Walter Scot: 
diligently hobbling up to his daily task in the Parliament House 
at Edinburgh, and still more when we have gazed upon him for 
hours seated down at his clerk’s desk, with a countenance of 
most demure and business-like formality, to contrast him, in that 
situation, with the only man, who had not been, at the time, to- 
tally overshadowed and eclipsed by his genius. It was, indeed, 
a wonderful contrast! Never did two such men—competitors in 
the highest walks of creative imagination and deep pathos— 
present such a strange antithesis of moral character, and da- 
VOL. v.—NO. 10, 
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mestic habits and pursuits, as Walter Scott at home, and Lord 
Byron abroad. It was the difference between prose and poc- 
try—between the dullest realities of existence and an incoherent, 
though powerful and agitating romance—between a falcon 
trained to the uses of a domestic bird, and, instead of ‘ towering 
in her pride of place,” brought to stoop at the smallest quarry, 
and to wait upon a rude sportman’s bidding like a menial servant— 
and some savage, untamed eagle, who, after struggling with 
the bars of his cage, until his breast was bare and bleeding with 
the agony, had flung himself forth, once more, upon the gale, 
and was again chasing before him the “ whole herd of timo- 
rous and flocking birds,” and making his native Alps, through 
all their solitudes, ring to his boding and wild scream. Lord 
Byron’s pilgrimages to distant and famous lands—especially 
his first—heightened this effect of his genius and of his very 
peculiar mode of existence. Madame de Staél ascribes it to 
the good fortune or the deep policy of Napoleon, that he had 
succeeded in associating his name with some of those objects 
which have, through all time, most strongly impressed the 
imaginations of men, with the Pyramids, the Alps, the Holy 
Land, &c. Byron had the same advantage. His muse, like 
Horace’s image of Care, mounted with him the steed and the 
gondola, the post-chaise and the packet-ship. His poems are, 
in a manner, the journals and common-place books of the wan- 
dering Childe. ‘Thus, it is stated or hinted that a horrible 
incident, like that upon which the Giaour turns, had nearly 
taken place within Byron’s own observation while in the East. 
His sketches of the sublime and beautful in nature, seem to be 
mere images, or, so to express it, shadows thrown down upon 
his pages from the objects which he visited, only coloured and 
illumined with such feelings, reflections and associations as they 
naturally awaken in contemplative and susceptible minds. His 
early visit to Greece, and the heartfelt enthusiasm with which 
he dwelt upon her loveliness even ‘in her age of woe’’—upon the 
glory which once adorned, and that which might still await her— 
have identified him with her name, in a manner which subse- 
quent events have made quite remarkable. His poetry, when 
we read it over again, seems to breathe of “the sanctified phrenzy 
of prophecy and inspiration.”” He now appears to have been 
the herald of her resuscitation. The voice of lamentation which 
he sent forth over Christendom, was as if it had issued from all 
her caves, fraught with the woe and the wrongs of ages, and the 
deep vengeance which at length awoke—and not in vain! In 
expressing ourselves as we have done upon this subject, it is to 
us a melancholy reflection that our language is far more suit- 
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able to what we have felt, than to what we now feel, in reference 
to the life and character of Lord Byron. The last years of that 
life—the wanton, gross, and often dull and feeble ribaldry of 
some of his latest productions, broke the spell which he had 
laid upon our souls ; and we are by no means sure, that we have 
not, since, yielded too much to the disgust and aversion which 
follow disenchantment like its shadow. 

The task of Mr. Moore was, in one respect, beset by a very 
extraordinary difficulty. This we have already alluded to, 
and it may be still more pointedly summed up in the remark 
which has been so frequently made, that all Lord Byron’s 
poems were, in some some sort, auto-biographical.* He was 
himself, as our author remarks, uniformly the dark sublime he 
drew. Whatever the subject or the scene, the gloom of his 
desolate spirit fell in the same broad shadow over the picture. 
His heroes are all cast in one mould, and the standard of cha- 
racter and conduct which he sets up in his poetry, as we shall 
presently shew, was precisely what he aimed at in his life. At 
first, it seems, he treated this opinion as wholly unfounded, and 
lamented the fate of genius, if it were called to aocount, in its 
own person, for whatever, in its surveys of man and of nature, 
it might conceive of guilt and crime. His defence was, the 
trivial one which has been set up for Macchiavelli, and with 
very much the same degree of reason and propriety. It soon, 
however, became apparent to his readers, as it does to those of 
the great political Mephistopheles, that he painted con amore. 
One work after another, bore evidence of this, until in the two 
last Cantos of Childe Harold, the noble poet scarcely took the 
trouble to hold up the mask, to that sardonic and withering 
countenance, ‘thrice changed with pale, ire, envy and despair,” 
which was become so familiar to mankind.t it was this cir- 
cumstance, indeed—besides their own merit—that for some 
time excited so powerful an interest in his works. It was, as 
if they who read, were listening to accents of living anguish— 
the breathings, deep and intense as if they had been vented in 
the solitude of the bed-chamber, of a wounded and wronged 
spirit in its agony. ‘The charm which has been felt to attach 
to auto-biography, in every shape, for the supposed truth of its 
revelations, was heightened here, as in the confessions of Rous- 


* Or “‘auto-graphical,” rather, “ self-painting.”’ 

t “I would gladly—or, rather, sorrowfully—comply with your request of a dirge 
for the poor girl you mention. But how can I write on one I have never seen or 
known? Besides, you will do it much better yourself. J could not write upon 
any thing, without some — experience and foundation; far less on a theme 
so peculiar. Now, you have both in this case, and, if you had neither, you have 
more imagination, and would never fail.” —Letter ccxxxii. fo Moore, p. 
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seau, by the extraordinary peculiarities of the man, and the 
wizzard tones of genius. It was not only the laying bare, as 
in tragedy, of that Hell, to use Lord Byron’s own expression, 
the human bosom, with all the furies that possess it—its fiercest 
and fellest passions, in most vehement agitation and conflict— 
a spectacle so attractive, that all ages have assigned to it, with 
one consent, nothing less than the very highest place among 
the achievements of creative mind. It wasa living man, equally 
favoured, according to the vulgar estimate, by nature and by 
fortune—too young, one would have thought, to have experi- 
enced the ills of life, or too high to be reached by them—that 
uttered these ravings, so strangely wild and melancholy, “ were 
ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe.” At the same time, his 
whole life and demeanour, as we have remarked before, were 
calculated to increase the curiosity excited by his writings. The 
singularities which really distinguished them, were exaggerated 
by report. Every thing about this solitary heir of an old Nor- 
man line, and lord of an antique, ruined pile—still of the same 
venerable aspect as when its cloisters were the last refuge of 
the broken-heart, and the quiet nursery of holy thoughts, but 
now desecrated, it was rumoured, by midnight revelry and the 
nameless abominations of sin and folly—administered to the 
vulgar appetite for the marvellous—“ and then,” to use the 
words of the poet himself, in his picture of ‘“ Lara” — 


his rarely called attendants said, 
Thro’ nights long hours would sound his hurried tread, 
O’er the dark gallery, where his father’s frowned, 
In rude but antique portraiture around ; 
They heard, but whispered—* that must not be known— 
The sound of words less earthly than his own. 
Yes, they who chose might smile, but some had seen 
They scarce knew what, but more than should have been. 
Why gazed he so upon the ghastly head, 
Which hands profane had gathered from the dead, &c.* 


It is not wonderful that public curiosity should have been 
always alive about such a man, and that all his movements 
should have been (as they were) studiously watched and report- 
ed. Accordingly, there is no end, whether in print or in con- 
versation, to “‘ anecdotes of Lord ‘Byron. In short, we had 
heard so much of him from himself and from others, and what 
we had heard was so full of interest and mystery, so extraordi- 
nary, so exciting, that we fell upon Mr. Moore’s publication 
with an eagerness scarcely conceivable. We expected it to prove 


* For a striking and beautiful picture of his romantic life, see ‘The Dream.” 
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the most interesting of biographical works—at least, ‘to rival all 
but ‘ Boswells book’ below.”’ But the very circumstances which 
had excited these expectations, were most unfavourable to the 
fulfilment of them; and it may be, that no writer could have 
compiled a Life of Lord Byron, which should have come up to 
our hopes, or fallen in with our preconceived opinions. 

The title of the work is strictly accurate. It is “ the letters 


‘and journals of Lord Byron with notices of his life.” The sta- 


ple of the book is all Byron’s as our readers will readily con- 
ceive when we inform them that it contains no less than 240 
epistles (good and bad) of the poet’s, with a great deal of miscel- 
laneous matter from his other MSS. and his every day tittle- 
tattle picked up in conversation by his friends. His biogra- 
pher has done little more than string his materials together in 
the order to which he has chosen to reduce them. his he 
has, for the most part, done as such things are always done, by 
a few sentences of narrative or explanation ; but he takes care 
whenever occasion serves, to paint all couleur de rose, with many 
a gloss at intervals, and now and then a set dissertation or 
excursus, ina style of most laboured philosophical rhetoric. 
Indeed, we must remark upon the style throughout, that nothing 
seems more unaccountable to us than the great encomiums 
which (as we are informed) have been passed upon it by the 
English journals. It appears to us the stiffest and most pom- 
pous we have ever met with in a work of the kind—a tissue of 
heavy brocade. Mr. Moore seems to have been frightened 
out of all confidence in himself, by the criticisms on his Life of 
Sheridan. He was, clearly, not at his ease in composing ; and, 
as a matter of course, the composition has neither grace nor 
nature in it. In avoiding one evil he has run inte another. 
Instead of the poetical license, the redundancy of figurative lan- 
guage and such like blemishes, which deformed the diction of 
the Life of Sheridan, he has given us here a specimen of dull 
and pedantic formality. We were often struck with the con- 
trast between Byron’s letters, written with the greatest possi- 
ble vivacity and abandon, and the elaborate prosing that comes 
after them. We can compare it to nothing except it be going 
out of the elastic open air ina bright October day, into the 
atmosphere of a close and crowded room. In taking these 
steps from the author to the commentator, we occasionally ex- 
perienced a sensation which strongly reminded us of suffocation. 
Yet there are some passages—some score or two of pages, it 
may be—in which Mr. Moore has been more felicitous, and, 
which are indeed, quite worthy of his poetical reputation.— 
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We shall have occasion to refer to at least one of these in the 
sequel. 

Lord Byron’s prose style has always appeared to us excel- 
lent. We have read few things with greater satisfaction in 
every point of view, but especially in this, than his famous let- 
ter to Murray on the Pope and Bowles controversy. The 
besetting sin of his poetry, as we shall have to remark when 
we come to it, was exaggeration and effort ; but nothing can be 
more offhand, dashing and lively than hts prose. He expres- 
ses himself with all the freedom of literary table talk, and one 
is surprised to find a man of so much and such extraordinary 
genius, as remarkable as the best of his contemporaries, for that 
strong common sense, and shrewd cleverness which have not 
always been attributes of the most gifted spirits. His opinions in 
literature too, meet in general, our heartiest concurrence—ex- 
cept that we do not see why he has so unbounded an admira- 
tion for the ‘ Pleasures of Memory,” and think also, that he 
overrates the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope.” His defence of Pope, 
against the modern Grub-Street, as he expresses it himself, had 
been worthy of all praise, had he gone a little farther and only 
gibbetted a few of that great man’s detractors in another Dun- 
ciad, as an offering to his offended manes. Having tried his 
own hand at satire, with some degree of success, Byron was 
the better able to appreciate the matchless excellence of Pope, 
in his peculiar walk. We must observe, however, as to some 
of the opinions advanced by the noble poet in the volume be- 
fore us, that they were those of a very young man, and were 
no doubt subsequently corrected by “‘ sage experience.” One 
instance of this is expressly noticed by Mr. Moore, and as the 
change respected the merits of Petrarch, who is rather a pet 
with us, we saw it with a lively satisfaction. Many, very 
many of these letters are far from being remarkable in any 
respect, and we are satisfied that there is much more interest- 
ing and characteristic matter to be found in the unpublished 
correspondence of Lord Byron, as may possibly appear from 
the subsequent volume of Mr. Moore. We confess, how- 
ever, we have sad misgivings upon this subject, and doubt 
very much whether biography in the hands of so tender a 
friend as our author, will at all answer the purpose, strongly 
expressed by Dryden in his own way, of exhibiting the poor 
erring being ‘‘ as naked as ever nature made him.” The fol- 
lowing extracts are submitted as specimens of that we think 
Lord Byron’s happiest manner. 

In a letter to Mr. Dallas, he refers to the death of a young 
man of whom he repeatedly speaks in the same exalted terms. 
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It was written shortly before the publication of the first two 
Cantos of Childe Harold. 


‘“* Newstead Abbey, September 7th, 1811. 


** As Gifford has been ever my ‘ Magnus Apollo,’ any approbation, 
such as you mention, would, of course, be more welcome than ‘ all 
Bokara’s vaunted gold, than all the gems of Samarkand.’ But I am 
sorry the MS. was shown to him in such a manner, and I had written 
to Murray to say as much, before I was aware that it was too late. 

‘Your objection to the expression ‘ central line,’ I can only meet by 
saying that, before Childe Harold left England, it was his full inten- 
tion to traverse Persia, and return by India, which he could not have 
done without passing the equinoctial. 

“The other errors you mention, I must correct in the progress 
through the press. I feel honoured by the wish of such men that the 
poem should be continued, but to do that, I must return to Greece and 
Asia; | must have a warm sun and a blue sky; I cannot describe 
scenes so dear to me by a sea-coal fire. I had projected an additional 
Canto when I was in the Troad and Constantinople, and if I saw them 
again, it would go on; but under existing circumstanees and sensa- 
tions, I have neither harp, ‘ heart, nor voice’ to proceed. I feel that 
you are allright as to the metaphysical part ; but I also feel that I am 
sincere, and that if I am only to write ‘ ad captandum vulgus,’ 1 might 
as well edit a magazine at once, or spin canzonettas for Vauxhall. 

* * * * * 


“My work must make its way as well as it can; I know I have 
every thing against me, angry poets and prejudices; but if the poem is 
a poem, it will surmount these obstacles, and if not, it deserves it fate. 
Your friend’s Ode I have read—it is no great compliment to pronounce 
it far superior to S * *’s on the same subject, or to the merits of the 
new Chancellor. It is evidently the production of a man of taste, and 
a poet, though I should not be willing to say it was fully equal to what 
might be expected from the author of ‘ Hore Ionice.’ I thank you for 
it, and that is more than I would do for any other Ode of the present 
day. 

‘ I am very sensible of your good wishes, and, indeed, I have need 
of them. My whole life has been at variance with propriety, not to 
say decency; my circumstances are become involved; my friends are 
dead or estranged, and my existence a dreary void. In Matthews I 
have lost my ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend;’ in Wingfield a friend 
only, but one whom I could have wished to have preceded in his long 
journey. 

“ Matthews was indeed an extraordinary man; it has not entered into 
the heart of a stranger to conceive such a man; there was the stamp of 
immortality in all he said or did; and now what is he? When we see 
such men pass away and be no more—men, who seem created to dis- 
play what the Creator could make his creatures, gathered into corrup- 
tion, before the maturity of minds that might have been the pride of 
posterity, what are we to conclude? For my own part I am bewilder- 
ed. To me he was much, to Hobhouse every thing. My poor Hob- 
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house doted on Matthews. For me, I did not love quite so much as 1 
honoured him; I was indeed so sensible of his infinite superiority, that 
though I did not envy, I stood in awe of it. He, Hobhouse, Davies, 
and myself, formed a coterie of our own at Cambridge and elsewhere. 
Davies is a wit and man of the world, and feels as much as such a cha- 
racter can do; but not as Hobhouse has been affected. Davies, who is 
not a scribbler, has always beaten us all in the war of wards, and by 
his colloquial powers at once delighted and kept us in order. H. and 
myself always had the worst of it with the other two; and even M. 
yielded to the dashing vivacity of S. D. But I am talking to you of 
men, or boys, as if you cared about such beings.” —p. 219. 


We subjoin the following dated at Patras, 1810, to his friend 
Hodgson. It is extremely sprightly, and one of the most cha- 
racteristi¢ in the whole collection. The line printed in italics 
reveals that horror of being ranked with mere authors which 
he always felt or affected. Mr. Moore admits it has been just- 
ly said of him that “ he was prouder of being a descendant of 
the Byrons of Normandy, who accompanied William the Con- 
queror into England, than of having been the author of Childe 
Harold and Manfred.” But of that more anon. 


** Since I left Constantinople, I have made a tour of the Morea, and 
visited Vely Pacha, who paid me great honours and gave me a pretty 
stallion. H. is doubtless in England before even the date of this let- 
ter— bears a despatch from me to your bardship. He writes to me 
from Malta, and requests my journal, if I keep one. I have none, or 
he should have it; but I have replied, in a consolitary and exhortatory 
epistle, praying him to abate three and sixpence in the price of his next 
Boke, seemg that half a guinea is a price not to be given for any thing 
save an opera ticket. 

** As for England, it is so long since I have heard from it. Every 
one at all connected with my concerns is asleep, and you are my only 
correspondent, agents excepted. I have really no friends in the world ; 
though all my old school-companions are gone forth into that world, and 
walk about there in monstrous disguises, in the garb of guardsmen, 
lawyers, parsons, fine gentlemen, and such other masquerade dresses. 
So, 1 here shake hands and cut with all these busy people, none of 
whom write to me. Indeed, I ask it not ;—and here I am, a poor tra- 
veller and heathenish philosopher, who hath perambulated the great- 
est part of the Levant, and seen a great quantity of very improvable 
land and sea, and, after all, am no better than when I set out—Lord 
help me! 

‘IT have been out fifteen months this very day, and I believe my 
concerns will draw me to England soon; but of this I will apprize you 
regularly from Malta. On all points, Hobhouse will inform you, if 
you are curious as to our adventures. I have seen some old English 
papers up to the 15th of May. I see the ‘ Lady of the Lake’ advertis- 
ed. Of course it is in his old ballad style, and pretty. After all, Scott 
is the best of them. The end of all scribblement is to amuse, and he 
certainly succeeds there. I long to read his new romance. 
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‘** And how does ‘ Sir Edgar?’ and your friend, Bland? I suppose 
you are involved in some literary squabble. The only way is to 
despise all brothers of the quill. 1 suppose you won’t allow me to be 
an author, but I contemn you all, you . - !—I do. 

* You don’t know D——s, do you? He had a farce ready for the 
stage before I left England, and asked me for a prologue, which I 
promised, but sailed in such a hurry, I never penned a couplet. I am 
afraid to ask after his drama, for fear it should be damned—Lord 
forgive me for using such a wer4!—but the pit, Sir, you know, the 
pit—they will do those things, in spite of merit. I remember this 
farce from a curious circumstance. When Drury-lane was burnt to 
the ground, by which accident Sheridan and his son lost the few re- 
maining shillings they were worth, what doth my friend D———— do? 
Why, before the fire was out, he writes a note to Tom Sheridan, the 
manager of this combustible concern, to inquire whether this farce 
was not converted into fuel, with about two thousand other unactable 
manuscripts, which of course were in great peril, if not actually con- 
sumed. Now was not this characteristic /—the ruling passions of Pope 
are nothing to it. While the poor distracted manager was bewailing 
the loss of a building only worth £300,000, together with some twenty 
thousand pounds of rags and tinsel in the tiring rooms, Blue-beard’s 
elephants, and all that—in comes a note from a scorching author, re- 
quiring at his hands two acts and odd scenes of a farce! ! 

“ Dear H., remind Drury that I am his well-wisher, and let Serope 
Davies be well affected towards me. I look forward to meeting you 
at Newstead and renewing our old Champagne evenings with all the 
glee of anticipation. I have written by every opportunity, and expect 
responses as regular as those of the liturgy, and somewhat longer. 
As it is impossible for a man in his senses to hope for happy days, let 
us at least look forward to merry ones, which come nearest to the 
other in appearance, if not in reality; and in such expectations I 
remain, &c.’’—pp. 182, 183. 


We would remark further in reference to Lord Byron’s ta- 
lents, as what he calls ‘‘a proser,” (his rather ungracious name 
for a writer of any sort of prose) that we think his first speech 
in the House of Lords, a very promising début for so young a 
man. Still it is questionable, whether he could have succeed- 
ed as a public speaker—we mean in that particular assembly. 
That the same genius which gave him so great a mastery of 
the human heart in his poetry, might easily have been trained 
to the most sublime eloquence of the popular assembly, we have 
no doubt. We do not believe in the trivial maxim—pocta 
nascitur, orator fit, as it 1s commonly understood. No man can 
make himself an orator in the proper sense of that word. The 
eloquence which fires and melts the hearts of men, is at least 
as much an affair of temperament as of discipline. But in ad- 
dition to the sensibility and genius which are requisite for sue- 
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cess in poetical composition, a great public speaker must have 
dramatic talents of the highest order; and the advantages 
of a fine voice and expressive countenance if not indispen- 
sable, are at least very important. How far this latter class 
of requisites were to be found in Lord Byron, we have no 
means of judging. Mr. Moore attributes the comparative fai- 
lure of his subsequent efforts, (for he spoke three times) to 
what he calls his sing-song delwery. ‘The truth is, no doubt, 
that Byron wrote his speeches before they were pronounced, 
and having committed them to memory, repeated them by rote 
like a Harrow-boy reciting his lesson. This defect in his de- 
livery, so disagreeable and destructive of all effect in public 
speaking, might have been corrected in any other assembly 
than the House of Lords. ‘The touch of nature and passion, 
would have operated upon Byron (had he become a man of busi- 
ness) in his oratory, as it did in his poetry, like Ithuriel’s spear. 
Had he been forced out, in our public assemblies, after a little 
training at the bar, or without that training, had great and agi- 
tating questions arisen in the land, his soul would have flashed 
forth with all its smothered fires, and the puny reciter of memo- 
rized common-place, suddenly transformed into an orator, 
‘collecting all his might, dilated stood.” But no such meta- 
morphosis could possibly have taken place in the House of Lords; 
the very last place in any country enjoying the advantages ot 
representative government, in which any thing like eloquence 
can originate. ‘The languid, monotonous and somniferous dig- 
nity of that assembly would have chilled even Byron into medi- 
ocrity. 

We proceed now to make some remarks upon his moral 
character and his poetical genius and works. But first, a word 
about his biographer. 

Mr. Moore’s account of the affair which made him for life, 
Lord Byron’s most grateful and devoted friend, (for so let him 
be called, per euphemismum) and, consequently, the author of 
this book, is one of the most amusing things in the volume. 
Every body who has read the English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, remembers the monet lines with the note appended 
to them. 


** Health to great Jeffrey! Heaven preserve his life, 
To flourish on the fertile shores of Fife, 

And guard it sacred in his future wars, 

Since authors sometimes seek the field of Mars. 
Can none remember that eventful day, 

That ever glorious, almost fatal fray, 

When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye, 

And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by ?” 
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Then comes the note. 


“In 1806, Messrs. Jeffrey and Moore met at Chalk Farm, The 
duel was prevented by the interference of the magistracy ; and, on ex- 
amination, the balls of the pistols, like the courage of the combatants, 
were found to have evaporated. This incident gave occasion to much 
waggery in the daily prints.” 


The quizzing and pleasantry which this awkward specimen 
of chivalry, (as it was represented) thus gave rise to, led Mr. 
Moore to trouble the public with a corrected version of the 
whole affair, in the fond hope of spoiling their fun, and for some 
time, he informs us, his letter did seem to have produced the 
desired effect. But ‘“unluckily,” as he goes on to relate with 
admirable naiveté, - the origina] story was too tempting a theme 
for humour and sarcasm to be so easily superseded by mere 
matter of fact. Accordingly, after a little time—more especi- 
ally by those who were at all willing to wound—the old false- 
hood was, for the sake of its ready sting, revived.” Although 
as good-humoured as his own Anacreon, he became at length 
rather impatient of what he had to endure in this hornet’s nest, 
and anxiously looked for some responsible person whom he 
might make an example of, and hold up in terrorem to the rest. 
He had suffered under these torments of the spirit three whole 
years—with the exception of the momentary repose which his 
explanation had procured him—when new pungency and venom 
were given to the old joke, by the aforesaid passages of Lord By- 
ron’s satire. Still the injured Little, though smarting under his 
wounds, had too much discretion to take the steps usually pur- 
sued by an [rishman in such situations, because the satire was 
uot formally published in the author’s name. Very soon after, 
however, Lord Byron tickled with the éclat which his success 
had given him, sent forth a second edition to the world, and 
acknowledged the relation in which he stood to his work. The 
time for acting was now come, and Mr. Moore shall tell what 


he did. 


“I was, at the time, in Ireland, and but little in the way of literary 
society; and itso happened that some months passed away before the 
appearance of this new edition was known to me. Immediately on be- 
ing apprized of it,—the offence now assuming a different form,—TI ad- 
dressed the following letter to Lord Byron, and, transmitting it to a 
friend in London, requested that he would have it delivered into his 
lordship’s hands. 

** Dublin, January Ist, 1810, 
MY LORD, 

“Having just seen the name of ‘ Lord Byron’ prefixed to a work, 

entitled ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ in which, as it appears 
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to me, the lie is given to a public statement of mine, respecting an af- 
fair with Mr. Jeffrey some years since, I beg you will have the good- 
ness to inform me whether I may consider your lordship as the author 
of this publication. 

**T shall not, I fear, be able to return to London for a week or two; 
but, in the mean time, I trust your lordship will not deny me the satis- 
faction of knowing whether you avow the insult contained in the pas- 
sages alluded to. 

“Tt is needless to suggest to your lordship the propriety of keeping 
our correspondence secret. 

** [have the honour to be 
** Your lordship’s very humble servant, 
“Tuomas Moore.” 


** 22, Molesworth-street.” 


** In the course of a week, the friend to whom I intrusted this letter 
wrote to inform me that Lord Byron had, as he learned on inquiring 
of his publisher, gone abroad immediately on the publication of his 
second edition; but that my letter had been placed in the hands of a 
gentleman named Hodgson, who had undertaken to forward it care- 
fully to his lordship. Though the latter step was not exactly what I 
could have wished, I thought it as well, on the whole, to let my letter 
take its chance, and again postponed all consideration of the matter.— 


p- 229. 


It appears from the foregoing extract, that Mr. Moore took 
offence not at Lord Byron’s ridiculing him as a coward, but at 
the fact that his Lordship had not been satisfied with Mr. Moore’s 
explanation of the Chalk Farm business. As it was quite pro- 
bable, however, that the noble satirist had never seen the ex- 
planation alluded to, there was, obviously, great room for 
accommodation without coming to blows. Still it was as well 
that Lord Byron went abroad, for, during his absence, a very 
remarkable change took place in his adversary’s feelings, which 
is related with much ludicrous solemnity, in the following pas- 
sage. The contrast between Mr. Moore’s tenacity about having 
his explanation believed, and his caution in approaching Byron, 
appears to us irresistibly comic. 


‘* During the interval of a year and a half which elapsed before Lord 
Byron’s return. I had taken upon myself obligations, both as husband 
and father, which make most men,—-and especially those who have 
nothing to bequeath,—less willing to expose themselves unnecessarily 
to danger. On hearing, therefore, of the arrival of the noble traveller 
from Greece, though still thinking it due to myself to follow up my 
first request of an explanation, I resolved, in prosecuting that object, 
to adopt such a tone of conciliation as should not only prove my sin- 
cere desire of a pacific result, but show the entire freedom from any 
angry or resentful feeling with which I took the step. The death of 
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Mrs. Byron, for some time, delayed my purpose. But as soon after 
that event as was consistent with decorum, I addressed a letter to 
Lord Byron, in which, referring to my former communication, and 
expressing some doubts as to its having ever reached him, I restated, in 
pretty nearly the same words, the nature of the insult, which, as it ap- 
peared to me, the passage in his note was calculated to convey. “ It 
is now useless,” I continued, “‘ to speak of the steps with which it was 
my intention to follow up that letter. The time which has elapsed since 
then, though it has done away neither the injury nor the feeling of it, 
has, in many respects, materially altered my situation; and the only 
object which I have now in writing to your lordship is, to preserve some 
consistency with that former letter, and to prove to you that the injured 
feeling still exists, however circumstances may compel me to be deaf to 
its dictates at present. When I say ‘injured feeling,’ let me assure 
your lordship that there is not a single vindictive sentiment in my mind 
towards you. I mean but to express that uneasiness, under (what I 
consider to be) a charge of falsehood, which must haunt a man of any 
feeling to his grave, unless the insult be retracted or atoned for; and 
which, if I did not feel, I should, indeed, deserve far worse than your 
lordship’s Satire could inflict upon me.” In conclusion, I added, that, 
so far from being influenced by any angry or resentful feeling towards 
him, it would give me sincere pleasure, if, by any satisfactory explana- 
tion, he would enable me to seek the honour of being henceforward 
ranked among his acquaintance.* 
* To this letter Lord Byron returned the following answer. 


“* Cambridge, October 27th, 1811. 
“ srr, 

** Your letter followed me from Notts. to this place, which will ac- 
count for the delay of my reply. Your former letter I never had the 
honour to receive ;—be assured, in whatever part of the world it had 
found me, I should have deemed it my duty to return and answer it in 

rson. 

a The advertisement you mention, I know nothing of. At the time 
of your meeting with Mr. Jeffrey, I had recently entered College, and 
remember to have heard and read a number of squibs on the occasion, 
and from the recollection of these I derived all my knowledge on the 
subject, without the slightest idea of ‘ giving the lie’ to an address 
which I never beheld. When I put my name to the production, which 
has occasioned this correspondence, I became responsible to all whom 
it might concern,—to explain where it requires explanation, and, where 
insufficiently or too sufficiently explicit, at all events to satisfy. My 
situation leaves me no choice; it rests with the injured and the angry to 
obtain reparation in their own way. 

‘“‘ With regard to the passage in question, you were certainly not the 
person towards whom I felt personally hostile. On the contrary, my 
whole thoughts were engrossed by one whom I had reason to consider 


* « Finding two different draughts of this letter among my papers, I cannot be 
quite certain as to some of the terms employed; but have little doubt that they are 
here given correctly.” 
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as my worst literary enemy, nor could I foresee that his former anta- 
gonist was about to become his champion. You do not specify what 
you would wish to have done: J can neither retract nor’ apologize for 
a charge of falsehood which I never advanced. 

‘In the beginning of the week, I shall be at No. 8, St. James’s- 
street. Neither the letter nor the friend to whom you stated your inten- 
tion ever made their appearance. 

“* Your friend Mr. Rogers, or any other gentleman delegated by you, 
will find me most ready to adopt any conciliatory proposition which 
shall not compromise my own honour,—or, failing in that, to make the 
atonement you deem it necessary to require. 

** T have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Your most obedient, humble, servant, 
Byron.” 


‘In my reply to this, | commenced by saying that his lordship’s let- 
ter was, upon the whole, as satisfactory as I could expect. It contain- 
ed all that, in the strict diplomatique of explanation, could be required, 
namely,—that he had never seen the statement which I supposed him 
wilfully to have contradicted,—that he had no intention of bringing 
against me any charge of falsehood, and that the objectionable pas- 
sage of his work was not levelled personally at me. This, I added, was 
all the explanation that I had a right to expect, and I was, of course, 
satisfied with it. 

‘“‘] then entered into some detail relative to the transmission of my 
first letter from Dublin,—giving, as my reason for descending to these 
minute particulars, that I did not, I must confess, feel quite easy under 
the manner in which his lordship had noticed the miscarriage of that 
first application to him. 

“* My reply concluded thus:—*‘ As your lordship does not show any 
wish to proceed beyond the rigid formulary of explanation, it is not for 
me to make any further advances. We, Irishmen, in business of this 
kind, seldom know any medium between decided hostility and decided 
friendship ;—but, as my approaches towards the latter alternative must 
now depend entirely on your lordship, I have only to repeat that I am 
satisfied with your letter, and that I have the honour to be,” &c. &c. 


Lord Byron, however, showed not the smallest disposition to 
fraternize with the open-hearted lrishman. On the contrary, 
he received the proposal with the most haughty and repulsive 
coldness ; when Moore, ‘‘somewhat piqued,” as he assures us, 
‘at the manner in which his efforts towards a more friendly 
understanding” —ill-timed as he confesses them to have been— 
were received, hastened to close the correspondence by a short 
note, frankly avowing that Byron’s carriage towards him had 
made him feel very awkwardly, and so, having received ample 
satisfaction touching the principal subject of their correspon- 
dence, he hoped it would now cease forever. Lord Byron’s 
generosity was affected by this naive appeal te it. He, accord- 
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ingly wrote Moore a note, declaring that he had behaved to 
him with coldness only because he thought etiquette required 
it, and concluded with an assurance, that he “should be happy 
to meet him when, where and how he pleased.” The result 
was a meeting at the house of the poet Rogers, in a partie carrée 
at dinner—consisting of the host, the combatants, and the au- 
thor of the “‘ Pleasures of Hope ;” at which, Lord Byron aston- 
ished his new acquaintance by his rigid abstinence from wine, 
as well as from every thing in the shape of fish, flesh or fowl. 

Such is the brief outline of this singular affair. We will only 
add, that the ascendant which Byron possessed at the begin- 
ning, he obviously retained to the last, in his intercourse with 
Mr. Moore: and that this biography seems to us to have been 
written very much in the same spirit as the notes just adverted 
to—to wit, the spirit of—a dependant, at least—we were going 
to use a harsher word. 

Lord Byron’s genealogy was a proud one. He traced his 
descent on the father’s side, from Ralph de Burun, whose name, 
it seems, ranks high in Domesday Book, among the tenants of 
land in Nottinghamshire ; and on the mother’s, from that Sir 
William Gordon, who was third son of the Earl of Huntley, by 
the daughter of James I. In more ancient times, his ancestors 
had distinguished themselves in the field and at court, but for 
a considerable period before he came forward to give it immor- 
tality, the name of Byron had been under a cloud. Those who 
believe in the force of blood, will attach some importance to the 
reputations of the two personages to whom he was indebted for 
his life and his estate—his father and his grand-uncle. The 
Jatter was tried for one murder, and accused of another; for 
the ‘‘state of austere and almost savage seclusion,” in which he 
passed the latter years of his strange life, gave occasion and 
countenance to many horrible stories in the neighbourhood of 
his residence. One of these deserves notice: his cruelty to 
Lady Byron was notorious, and ‘it is even believed, that in one 
of his fits of fury, he flung her into the pond at Newstead.” 
** All the kind of the Launces have this fault.””. Lord Byron’s 
father, Captain Byron, was twice married. His first wife was 
Lady Carmarthen, whom he carried off with him to the conti- 
nent, and (the Marquis having obtained a divorce from her) 
subsequently married. Lord Byron’s sister, Mrs. Leigh, was 
the fruit of this union. The gallant captain’s second choice— 
avowedly determined by mercenary motives—was Catharine 
Gordon, only child and heiress of George Gordon, Esq. of 
Gight. He squandered her fortune with so much expedition, 
that, in the course of two years, she was reduced to a pittance 
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of £150 per annum, and soon after retired to Aberdeen, where 
she took up her residence. Her husband lived with her there 
for a short time, but they did not agree—except to a separation, 
which accordingly took place, ¢ ’amiable. Captain Byron died 
in 91, when his son was only three years of age, so that the 
whole task of educating the poet devolved upon his mother. 
The character of that mother was an unfortunate one, and pe- 
culiarly unsuitable to such an office. She was full of the most 
violent extremes, and seems to have been utterly unable to con- 
trol her feelings. She was thrown into hysterics by Mrs. Sid- 
dons in Isabella—and, on being informed of her husband’s death, 
ill as he had treated her, and firmly as she had resented his 
misconduct, * her grief bordered on distraction, and her shrieks 
were so loud as to be heard in the street.” With a temper- 
ament thus inflammable, Mrs. Byron was equally destitute of 
every high intellectual endowment and all the winning graces 
of society. Mr. Moore gives us the following, upon the autho- 
rity of one of Lord Byron’s earliest instructors, Dr. Glennie. 
‘** Mrs. Byron was a total stranger to English society and Eng- 
lish manners; with an exterior far from prepossessing, an un- 
derstanding where nature had not been more bountiful, a mind 
almost wholly without cultivation, and the peculiarities of north- 
ern opinions, northern habits, and northern accent, I trust, [ 
do no great prejudice to the memory of my countrywoman, if 
[I say Mrs. Byron was not a Madame de Lambert, endowed 
with powers to retrieve the fortune, and form the character and 
manners of a young nobleman, her son.” The worst feature, 
however, of the discipline, or rather no-discipline, in which Mrs. 
Byron trained up her son, was her excessive fondness and in- 
dulgence—interrupted, of course, at no very distant intervals, 
by volcanic explosions of rage. It is due to Lord Byron, to 
quote the following passage :— 


“Even under the most favourable circumstances, such an early ele- 
vation to rank would be but too likely to have a dangerous influence on 
the character; and the guidance under which young Byron entered upon 
his new station, was, of all others, the least likely to lead him safely 
through its perils and temptations. His mother, without judgment or 
self-command, alternately spoiled him by indulgence, and irritated, or— 
what was still worse—amused him by her violence. That strong sense 
of the ridieulous, for which he was afterward so remarkable, and which 
showed itself thus early, got the better even of his fear of her; and 
when Mrs. Byron, who was a short and corpulent person, and rolled 
considerably in her gait, would, in a rage, endeavour to catch him, for 
the purpose of inflicting punishment, the young urchin, proud of being 
able to outstrip her, notwithstanding his lameness, would run round the 
room, laughing like a little Puck, and mocking at all her menaces. In 
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the few anecdotes of his early life which he related in his ‘ Memoranda,’ 
though the name of his mother was never mentioned but with respect, 
it was not difficult to perceive that the recollection she had left behind— 
at least, those that had made the deepest impression—were of a painful 
nature. One of the most striking passages, indeed, in the few pages of 
that Memoir which related to his early days, was where, in speaking of 
his own sensitiveness, on the subject of his deformed foot, he described 
the feeling of horror and humiliation that came over him, when his 
mother, in one of her fits of passion, called him ‘a lame brat.’ As all 
that he had felt strongly through life, was, m some shape or other, re- 
produced in his poetry, it was not likely that an expression such as this 
should fail of being recorded. Accordingly, we find, in the opening of 
his drama, ‘*‘ The Deformed Transformed,” 


** Bertha. Out, hunchback ! 
Arnold. 1 was born so, mother !” 


it may be questioned, indeed, whether that whole drama was not in- 
debted for its origin to this single recollection.” —pp. 33, 34. 


If it is not without reason that so much importance has been 
attached to the influence of the mother in the formation of a 
son’s character—and we believe that it can scarcely be over- 
rated—great allowance ought to be made for Lord Byron’s in- 
firmities and errors on this ground. 

We do not know whether others have felt as we did, in read- 
ing this account of Lord Byron’s childhood—but we found the 
situation of the young poet extremely touching. It presents, in 
some respects, a striking contrast to his future destiny. He was 
alone in the world—-unknown, and friendless, and in poverty. 
With none to care for him but his unhappy mother, the future 
heir of Newstead and a title, (for he succeeded to them coilate- 
rally, and, as it were, casually) experienced all that makes the 
lot of the fatherless so commiserable, as it is represented in the 
scriptures. He, whose voice of woe—wrung from him by the 
agonies of a self-tormenting spirit still doomed, in every change 
of circumstance, to suffering—was to reach to the uttermost 
corners of the earth, and draw tears from the eyes of the stran- 
ger and the foreigner, appears to have been an amiable and 
affectionate boy, of most vivacious and engaging manners 
(among his familiar acquaintance)* of a spirit remarkably enter- 
prising and intrepid, and although wild and wayward, and very 
much inclined to little acts of mischief, sull, in general, liked 


* “ Few people understood Byron, but J know that he had naturally a kind ang 
feeling heart, and that there was not a single spark of malice in his composition.” 
Dr. Pigot. p. 70. 
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_ by his teachers, and a decided favourite with his young associ- 
a ates. Yet were the seeds of his future wretchedness already 
1g sown. He was shy and sensitive to excess, and his mortification 
| | about his lameness—a mortification unspeakable in the young, 
ta and in Byron’s case, approaching to madness—early superin- 
ig duced upon him that impatience and even horror of ridicule, 
_ and those habits of gloomy seclusion, and bitter, misanthropic 
g derision and defiance, which grew with his growth, and became, 
tha at length, so fatally inveterate, as to form a part of his very 
4 ia being. The following simple anecdote speaks volumes to those 
| | who have studied the human heart. 


,) ‘“ T have been told by a gentleman of Glasgow, that the person who 
‘> @ nursed his wife, and who still lives in his family, used often to join the 
: a nurse of Byron, when they were out with their respective charges, and 
. i. one day said to her, as they walked together, ‘ What a pretty boy Byron 

ie a is! what a pity he has such a leg!’ On hearing this allusion to his in- 
iM firmity, the child’s eyes flashed with anger, and striking at her with a 
: little whip which he held in his hand, he exclaimed, impatiently, ‘ Dinna 
speak of it.” 23. 


We have heard that when he first grew up, he used to speak 
of himself in reference to the same misfortune, as ‘‘ accursed of 
God from his birth.” His feelings upon this subject are ex- 
pressed more fully, though not more powerfully, in the “ De- 
formed Transformed.” We have not the least doubt, that a 
good portion of Lord Byron’s morbid irritability is to be account- 
ed for in this way. Sir Walter Scott, who labours under pre- 
cisely the same misfortune, but seems to have borne it much 
more patiently, because discipline has made him a wiser and 
better man, has clearly felt a like mortification, though less 
intense in degree; or he could not possibly have drawn the 
** Black Dwarf.” That novel appears a piece of fantastic ex- 
travagance to superficial readers—it is, on the contrary, a pro- 
found and masterly conception, which nothing but such a genius, 
instructed by personal experience, could have formed. Shaks- 
peare has, no doubt, admirably depicted one of the effects of 
this cause in Gloster’s soliloquy, and, indeed, in the whole cha- 
racter of Richard IlI. He traces up the wickedness of this 

tyrant to his deformity. His cruelty to man is despite to God. 
i | He rebels against the “dissembling nature” which has wronged 
1 him—by which he has been 


Curtailed of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature” — 
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and wreaks his capricious vengeance upon her more favoured 
children. This, as we shall presently have to remark, is the 
very spirit of Lord Byron’s poetry—the spirit of rebellion and 
despite—the spirit of Cain, the homicide, with the “ primal eldest 
curse upon him!”” But Sir Walter Scott has dived much deeper 
than Shakspeare into this dreadful mystery of the heart. With 
all that makes him so striking a dramatic hero, there is some- 
thing vulgar in Richard’s wickedness. It is downright deviltry, 
to use a homely phrase. There is nothing of the ‘‘ archangel 
ruined” there—no glimpse of immortal aspirations dashed 
down—no ray of “an excess of glory obscured.” He is never 
surprised into ‘tears such as angels weep.” He is of the de- 
mocracy—the populace of Hell—a head without name in the 
hierarchy of evil—the thrones, dominations, princedoms, vir- 
tues, powers, led on by HIM, ‘“‘unmatched, save with the 
Almighty,” have not heard of him. ‘There is, of consequence, 
nothing to awaken sympathy in Richard—our pity is all given 
to his victims. But in Scott’s terrible picture—in Byron’s ima- 
ginary, (if we persist in making that unmeaning distinction) but 
still acute and intense suffering—there is every thing to move 
us to compassion—much, to plead even for forgiveness. It is 
vain to say, that it argues a weak mind and an ill-regulated 
temper, to be so much affected by what is, in the eye of reason, 
so trifling. Instinct, especially in youth, when character is 
forming, is too strong for mere unaided reason. Even at an 
advanced age, and in the midst of his triumphs, it is an un- 
doubted, historical fact, that Julius Caesar was deeply mortified 
by his baldness.* The feeling, as expressed by Lord Byron 
to a friend, is, that ‘‘nature has set a mark” upon the suf- 
ferer—held him up to be a show and a laughing-stock—a thing 
for the vulgar to wonder at, point at, scoff at. Byron, we 
venture to affirm, spoke only the language of all irritable and 
proud spirits, under a similar misfortune, before time has re- 
conciled them to their fate, when he said, with so pointed an 
emphasis, what is ascribed to him in the following passage. 
* But the embittering circumstance of his life—that which 
haunted him like a curse, amid the buoyancy of youth and the 
anticipations of fame and pleasure—was, strange to say, the 
trifling deformity of his foot. By that one slight blemish, (as in 
his moments of melancholy he persuaded himself) all the bless- 


* Suetonius is precise and emphatic. Circa corporis curam morosior, ut non 
solum tonderetur diligenter ac raderetur, sed velleretur etiam, ut quidam expro- 
baverunt; calvitii vero deformitatem inquissime ferre, sepe obtrectatorum jocis 
obnoxium expertus.—D. Julius, 45. He adds, that for this reason, no act of public 
flattery ever pleased him so much as the being allowed to wear bis lanrels always— 
jus lauree perpetuo gestande, 
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ings that nature had showered upon him were counterbalanced. 
His reverend friend, Mr. Beecher, finding him one day unusu- 
ally dejected, endeavoured to cheer and rouse him by representing 
in their brightest colours, all the various advantages with which 
Providence had endowed him, and among the greatest, that of 
‘a mind which placed him above the rest of mankind.’ ‘Ah! 
my dear friend,’ said Byron mournfully—‘if this (laying his 
hand upon his forehead) places me above the rest of mankind, 
that (pointing to his foot) places me far, far below them.’ ” There 
was no affectation in this: there is not more exaggeration than 
is generally found in expressions of poignant feeling. But the 
victim here, let it be remembered, was born a poet, with that 
exquisite sensitiveness, and that gloomy and fitful disposition, 
which have always marked the poetical temperament. ‘The 
same sensibilities which made him so trembingly alive to beauty, 
which kindled up into enthusiasm or were dissolved in tender- 
ness and pathos, where others scarcely felt at all—in short, the 
peculiar organization which made Byron what he was, exposed 
him “to bleed and agonize at every pore’’—turned his sadness 
into moody melancholy, and exalted his griefs into madness and 
despair. We do not mean to extenuate his vices—we shall not 
follow the example of Mr. Moore. His conduct, especially after 
he had attained to mature years, was, in our opinion, wholly 
indefensible. But if we would be just, we must be merciful to 
men of genius. It is the interest of human nature to shew, where 
those who have, in some respects, adorned and exalted it most, 
have gone astray, that their errors may be accounted for, if not 
excused, by sufficient reasons, and that the highest gifts and 
accomplishments of man, have not been, as if in mockery, 
thrown away upon monsters. There is deep sense as well as 
pathos in the lines on Sheridan— 


ah! little do ye know 
That what to you seems vice might be but woe !” 


We shall not shrink from the solemn duty, of exposing, so far 
as in us lies, the enormous sins of Lord Byron’s genius and 
life—his blasphemy against Providence—his infernal scoffings 
at human nature—and all that he did to darken our views of the 
one, and to degrade and pervert and defile the other. Yet far 
be it from us to join in that unfeeling host who, in his own 


language, 


track the steps of glory to the grave, 
Watch every fault that daring genius owes 
Half to the ardor which its birth bestows.” 
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We shall in all we have to say about him, allow him the fall 
benefit of the plea, which in the same poem, he sets up for 
the same celebrated martyr of undisciplined genius— 


** Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given 

Bear hearts electric—charged with fire from heaven, 

Black with the rude collision, wildly torn, 

By clouds surrounded and on whirlwinds borne, 

Driven o’er the lowering atmosphere that nurst, 

Thoughts which have turned to thunder—scorch and burst.’’* 


But we fear that it is not in this plea—even urged with all the 
force of this exaggerated language—to save Lord Byron from 
condemnation as an unprincipled and bad man. 

When we say that he was an unprincipled man, we mean 
to be understood in the proper sense of that epithet. He alone 
can aspire to the reputation of virtue, who, besides having good 
impulses, and what is called an amiable character, lays down 
settled rules for the government of his conduct, from which it 
is possible to calculate with some approach to certainty, what 
that conduct will be, from day to day, under given circumstances. 
A man, for instance, who is only charitable by fits and starts— 
who at one moment, lavishes his bounty upon the undeserving, 
and at another, withholds it from the most meritorious object in 
the most calamitous situation—may be, naturally, of a very be- 
nevolent disposition, but conduct thus determined by casual 
impulse, cannot be regarded as strictly virtuous. It is for this 
reason, that prudent men often do charity, where they are 
doubtful about the claims of the object, merely that their own 
good habits may not be broken in upon, and their principles 
be supplanted by caprice. But as bad men, may lay down 
inflexible rules for the government of their conduct, some- 
thing more than this constancy is necessary to the defini- 
tion of virtue. A man’s principles then must be good ; that 
is, they must be such as arise out of and confirm the better im- 
pulses of our nature, the social and benevolent affections ; 
and, we may add, they ought to be, in strictness, merely indica- 
tions and consequences of those impulses, in every particular 
instance. In other words, the feeling and the principle ought 
every where to co-exist. Thus, it is quite conceivable that a 
man should discharge all the duties of a father, a husband, a 
son, with perfect propriety and exactness, and yet, not possess 
in any remarkable degree, the sentiments which are natural in 
those several relations, and which one would be led by his con- 
duct to attribute to him. Such a man, however, would be 


* Monody on Sheridan. 
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strictly virtuous ; he would do all that society has a right to 
exact-—-and yet, to persons standing towards him in any of 
those correlative situations, however estimable, he would not be a 
very amiable object. They would dament the absence of those 
sweet affections which usually make virtue its own reward, 
yet they could not justly complain: they might not love, but they 
could not disapprove. Nay, it is very possible that an exem- 
plary man, instead of being blessed with such impulses, should 
be visited by feelings of the very opposite character ; yet, if he 
resisted them so successfully as to act up to the standard of 
nature and right reason, he would still deserve the reward of 
virtue, for virtue consists in action and 


és evil into the mind of God or man 


May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame Sy 


Now making all the allowances, which we admit ought to be 
made, for a being so peculiarly constituted as Lord Byron, we 
do not think his fondest admirers would agree to try him by 
this standard of conduct—at least, we shall put him to the test 
presently, inacase or two. He seems to have been altoge- 
ther the creature of impulse. Originally, it should seem, his 
impulses—bating some rather ominous “silent rages’’—were 
amiable and kindly—there was a certain effeminate softness in 
his disposition, blended with great spirit and energy—above all, 
love, as he says of Rousseau, love was of his soul’s essence, his 
very being’s being. Had his fortunes continued until his 
thirtieth year as tumble as they were in his ninth, we have no 
doubt but his temper kad been mellowed down to gentleness 
and equalibility. His was precisely the character over which 
the discipline of necessity would have exercised its most saluta- 
ry influence. The idea that he was likely, in spite of his scep- 
ticism, to become enthusiastically religious—that he would 
hindle with the fervor of the Methodists, or be smitten with the 
imposing and gorgeous solemnities of the Catholic Church— 
was founded upon this view of his character. It is precisely such 
a mind as Byron’s—when it has not been perverted by false 
principles—that is most apt to give itself up entirely to the 
impressions of grandeur and beauty, which the magnificent 
manifestations of Deity throughout all his works, are adapted 
to make upon reflecting beings; and these impressions are the 
soul and the poetry of all religion. Even when his vast con- 
ceptions came to be always more or less, deeply tinged with a 
peevish and petulant misanthropy, they were at home ia the im- 
mensity of nature. He had a sympathy with her mighty and 
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mysterious powers. Like his own Manfred, he seemed to hold 
communion from the mountain-tops, with the viewless spirits 
of the air. 


‘*T live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me; and to me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of human cities torture; I can see 

Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 

A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 

Classed among creatures, when the soul can fice, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain, 
Of ocean or the stars, mingle "ys 


But his natural tastes were at length perverted, as in other 
respects, so even in this. ‘There came a time when he saw 
undelighted all delight, not only among men, but in the mate- 
rial universe. Like the same dark creature of his imagination 
just mentioned, when he stood upon the summit of the Jung- 
frau, as the morning awaked around in her gladness and bloom, 
he could say— 


Mother Earth! 
And thou fresh breaking Day, and you, ye Mountains, 
Why are ye beautiful? I cannot love you. 


It was soin every thingelse. His whole nature was in pro- 
cess of time perverted and poisoned. The irregularities of his 
temper and disposition instead of being corrected by experi- 
ence, were confirmed by excessive indulgence. From the time 
he became Lord Byron, he seems to have been entirely eman- 
cipated from all control. The authority of his mother, which 
had never been great, ceased entirely—his guardian, Lord 
Carlisle, discouraged by his waywardness, or on some other pre- 
text, coldly abandoned him to his fate. He never learned 
the first, last, great lesson of man’s existence—submission. 
He became more and more impatient of contradiction, rebel- 
lious against authority, wilful and obstinate in his course of con- 
duct, peculiar and fantastical in his manner of living. To ap- 
prove himself worthy of the ancestor from whom he imme- 
diately inherited his estate, he armed himself, while quite a boy, 
with pistols, and began to play the out-law which he afterwards 
became, in another sense. He gradually learned to refer every 
thing to himself, like other spoiled children; and to expect 
that the laws of nature should yield to his wanton caprices. 
The smallest offence to his pride or self-love, was to be visited 
with unmeasured, insatiable vengeance. Nor was it very ma- 
terial against whom he vented his spleen. It was enough that 
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his bosom had been made to feel a pang, to justify his offering 
up, like Achilles, whole hecatombs to his own terrible wrath. 
For the attack made upon him by the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
he wreaked his vengeance indiscriminately upon all his contempo- 
raries: without, fora moment, reflecting upon the injustice which 
he was doing to many, and of which he afterwards professed 
to repent so much. The great exemplar of Byron was Corio- 
lanus in the Volscian camp, before Rome—but Coriolanus, 
deaf to his mother’s prayers. Lord Bacon speaks of a certain 
excess of self-love which would make a man burn down another’s 
house to roast his own eggs. Byron’s was not so mean, but it was 
equally extravagant : to atone for the smallest affront, he would 
have reckoned his country but a cheap victim. The hero after 
his own heart is the parricidal apostate Alp—the traitor Doge 
Faliero—a man, this latter, of whom it is worthy of remark, that 
the Italian writers speak as ofa moral portent, Aaruspice dignum. 
In a word, the poetry of Lord Byron, which pictures forth his 
own character, is—to borrow a quaint phrase of Madame de 
Staél—the very “ apotheosis”’ of self-love. They were consi- 
dered as groveling and degraded, these selfish passions, better 
suited for comedy than ode or epic, before they were raised to 
a ‘‘ bad eminence” by his verse. But he has lifted them up to 
the height of his great genius. He has converted revenge— 
which was never allowed to be, at best, more than a “sort of 
wild justice,” and which, when disproportionate, is the very spirit 
of Pandemonium itself—into a heroic virtue. What dreadful 
lines are these! and yet hundreds of such are to be found in 
every part of his works :— 


* Ah! fondly youthful hearts can press 
To seize and share the dear caress ; 
But love itself could never pant 

For all that beauty sighs to grant 

With half the fervor hate bestows 
Upon the last embrace of foes, &c.* 


It will not do, as we have already observed, to say that Lord 
Byron is not responsible for the sentiments of his corsairs and 
renegadoes. ‘The truth is, that his whole poetry is steeped— 
dyed, through and through, with these feelings. They obtrude 
themselves upon him in the deepest solitudes of nature—they 
discolour to his eye the most glorious objects of contemplation— 
they turn the sun into blood and the moon into darkness, and 
earth into a charnel house, and a den of wild beasts, and a 
hell before him. 

* Giaour, 645, et seq. 
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Nothing can be imagined more utterly subversive of all 
sound principle than such a system. The end of moral disci- 
pline is the very reverse of these notions. It is to mortify, to 
control, to do all but extinguish self-love, and especially that 
variety of it which the French call amour propre—a conceited 
irritable, exacting self-love. Instead of making a man a god 
in his own eyes, shaking the spheres, of which he deems him- 
self the centre, with his nod—that discipline teaches him to 
view himself, as much as possible, with the eyes of others, and 
to accommodate his sentiments and conduct, as Adam Smith 
expresses it, to the sense of the impartial spectator. Instead 
of consecrating the absurd conceits of vanity, the bitter moodi- 
ness of despite, the wild sallies of vengeance, the spirit of re- 
bellion against restraint; the pride, envy, hatred, and all un- 
charitableness, which are the accursed brood of this concentrat- 
ed égovisme—it inculeates upon the aspirant, that there can be 
neither happiness nor virtue, where there is not resignation, 
and that it is not more the lot, than it is the duty and the inter- 
est of man, to acquiesce in the order of nature and of society. 
It exhorts him, therefore, to possess himself with patience— 
to say with the philosophic Antoninus, “every thing suits me, 
which is fitted to promote thy harmony, O World. Nothing is 
either premature or tardy which is in good time for thee. All 
that thy seasons bring forth, O Nature, is fruit for me. Out of 
thee are all things, in thee are all things, to and for thee are 
all things. There are who say, O beloved city of Cecrops: 
shall none exclaim, O beloved city of God.”* This is the lan- 
guage of a heathen philosopher, seated upon the throne of the 
Cesars, and absolute master of the Roman world. Yet is ita 
language which suits all times and nations and degrees in 
society—the language of christianity, of virtue, and of com- 
mon sense. Lord Byron was a revolted spirit, and his school 
of poetry has been not improperly designated as the Satanic, or, 
as we should prefer calling it, the Titanic School. 

That there is a problem in nature of which reason is utterly 
incapable of furnishing any exact philosophical solution is ac- 
knowledged, even by those who do not believe, that the mystery 
has been cleared up by the light of revelation. ‘This problem is, 
the origin of evil, moral and natural. It has perplexed specu- 
lative men in all ages ; and although they have generally come 
to the same practical result, which we have just seen embodied 
in the sublime language of the Portico, yet they have come te 
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ual it by very various, and all ofthem, blindandthorny paths. These 
doubts are more painful just in proportion as men are enlighten- 
ed, and entertain a more exalted idea of the creator and goy- 
i.) ernor of the universe. Among barbarous nations who indulge 
! very little in reflection of any kind, the common feeling upon this 
subject shows itself only in their popular superstitions. What 
a they suffer, is set down to the account of evil spirits or gods 
ial of some sort or other. But they are not struck with the ap- 
| parent incongruity, between the boundless aspirations of the 
a) soul, and the condition to which the body is reduced on earth— 
| between what man imagines and what he experiences, his 
dreams and his doom—in short, they have not learned to set in 
opposition, 


: ** An heir of glory! a frail child of dust 
4 at Helpless immortal! insect infinite ! 
A worm! a god!” 


Poetry, which is the language of nature, uttered with the least 
reserve or disguise, is full of such melancholy reflections. 
Even the classical poetry of Greece, though represented, by the 
advocates of the romantic school, as so cheerful, joyous, and 
brilliant, abounds in them; and those “ teachers best of moral 
prudence,” the tragedians, often say “in Chorus or Iambick,” 
that it were better for man that he had never been born. 


My tov dravra 
Bijvos xeidev OSev wep 
[Soph. (Edip. Colon. 1290. 

Yet, it must be owned, that these passages, however fre- 
quent, are still only uf occasional occurrence—this melancholy 
spirit certainly does not form the basis, if we may so express 
ourselves, or key-note, of the classical poetry of antiquity. Nor 
is there ever any thing beyond lamentation in these effusions. 
It is Job pouring out his sorrows in magnificent lyrical self- 
bewailings, but refusing to ‘‘ curse God and die.” In both 
these respects they differ materially from Byron’s song. His 
muse—unknown among the old nine of Greece—is inspired by, 
and inspires, nothing but despair. Robed in her funereal pall, 
with her distracted looks and snaky hair, she would be as un- 
welcome a guest in the Delphic vestibule, as the Furies of 
Orestes in Aischylus. But not only does his poetry, like an 
ill-omened bird, sit brooding over the evil alone which seems to 
deform the universe, and proclaiming it to unhappy mortals 
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with a demoniac despite. It raves and blasphemes. It re- 
presents the rebellious spirit of the Titans warring with fate 
and heaven. It takes the place of the impious Capaneus. It 
curses the Creator and his creation, and the birth and the life 
and the death of man. Nothing in Dante’s Inferno, or Milton’s, 
is more frightful, than the views which Byron presents of hu- 
man destiny, throughout his works, and the general impression 
which they make upon a reader. We never think of them, in 
reference to their moral character, without being reminded of 
the terrible lines in which the great Italian bard describes the 
first confused, hideous sounds of hell, which resounded through 
starless air.” 

** Quivi sospiri, pianti ed alti guai, 

Risonavan, per l’aer senza stelle— 

Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 

Parole di dolore, accenti d’ira 

Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle, &e.” 


Young’s Night Thoughts are the counterpart of Byron’s 
poetry. But we need not say that they differ as widely in 
their spirit and their results, as Christianity and Atheism. 
The former paints, to be sure, a terrible picture of this lhfe— 
. but it is to draw away our eyes to a better and brighter pros- 
pect. Allis vanity in our pursuits and possessions here—be- 
cause there is so much more in reserve for us hereafter. 
Young dwells upon the mournful incidents and evidences of 
mortality— 


“The knell, the shroud, the mattock, and the grave ; 
The deep damp vault, the darkness, and the worm.” 


But the grave gains no victory and death has no sting, where 
all is faith and hope and heaven beyond it. But Byron’s only 
refuge from despair is in desperation. His fate is that of Pro- 
metheus Vinctus—without his innocence and philanthropy. 
He is chained upon a rock, hurling defiance and execrations 
against Jove, and a vulture is gnawing his vitals, which die not, 
and yet live only for suffering—but he cannot reflect upon the 
services he has rendered mankind—he has neither the crown 
nor the consolations of martyrdom. 

Whoever has considered the scheme and drift of Goéthe’s 
famous drama of Faustus, understands the history of Lord 
Byron. The progress in evil which the aspiring adept makes 
under the guidance of his familiar spirit—the gradual extinction 
of his original sensibility, in a bitter, ironical, undistinguishing 
hard-heartedness—his falling off from grand conceptions and 
ambitious views, into vulgar wickedness and debauchery—every 
effect, indeed, which that diabolical discipline was fitted to pre- 
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ee a duce, is seen in the successive phases or aspects of Byron’s 
Pei character. His works touch the two extremes of this Titanic 
Oe al style. If in one of them, he is on a level with that grand con- P 
br. ception of Eschylus, to which we have just referred—the Pro- 
as metheus Vinctus—he descends in the other to the fiend-like 
bei buffoonery of Candide. Childe Harold is the repository of 
beh whatever is most sublime in his sorrow and scorn. The two 
men last cantos especially, are full of touching sensibility. Some 
1 stanzas it is impossible to read, without forgetting the errors or ‘ 
hem offences of the writer, in his dreadful sufferings, and the power- 
be ful appeals which he addresses to the sympathies of mankind. 
ea The following lines—bating the exaggeration and inequality 
which are the great blemishes of all Byron’s poetry, but especi- 
Pie it ally of this poeem—would not be out of character in the fine 
oe tragedy just mentioned. 
aia “ It is not that I may not have incurr’d 
nee For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 
I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr’d 
foe ie With a just weapon, it had flow’d unbound; 
Bag But now my blood shall not sink in the ground ; 
ea To thee [Nemesis] I do devote it—thou shall take 
ae The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and found, 
Which ifd have not taken for the sake— 
: my But let that pass—I sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. 
i tte And if my voice break forth, ’tis not that now 
ee I shrink from what is suffered : let him speak 
het Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 
a Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it weak ; | 
Be But in this page a record will I seek. 
Bas i Not in the air shall these my words disperse, 
LF Tho’ I be ashes ; a far hour shall wreak i | 
‘ The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, oa 
Bie 4 And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! Ga) 
| That curse shall be forgiveness— Have I not— ; 


. Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it, Heaven! 
" Have I not had to wrestle with my lot ? 
iF Have I not suffer’d things to be forgiven ? 
i LiF Have I not had my brain seared, my heart riven, 
ae Hopes sapp’d, name blighted, life’s life lied away ¢ a 
Bal And only not to desperation driven, 
ham Because not altogether of such cla 
‘ a | As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 


From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy, 
e, Have I not seen what human things could do? 
ae From the loud roar of foaming calumny 4s 
&, To the small whisper of the as paltry few, . 
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And subtler venom of the reptile crew, 

The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 

Learning to lie with silence, would seem true, 

And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh, 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 


But I have lived, and have not lived in vain: 

My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 

And my frame perish even in conquering pain, 

But there is that within me which shall tire 

Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire ; 

Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 

Like the remembered tone of a mute lyre, 

Shall on their softened spirits sink, and move 

In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love. 
[ Childe Harold, exxxiii. Canto iv. 

There is, doubtless, too much of this—nor is it in Byron’s very 
best vein—yet one cannot help thinking that had he never written 
in any other, the fond anticipation expressed in the last line 
might have been fulfilled. But his heart became callous in its 
vices. ‘The pathos which gave dignity and attraction to the 
earlier expressions of his misanthropy, disappeared—and the 
magnificent lamentations and the tragical despair of the Childe, 
sank into the gross ribaldry of Rochester. Lord Byron in 
writing Don Juan, renounced—renounced with foul scorn and 
beyond all hope of recovery—the sympathies of mankind. He 
had just the same excuse, as he played the same part, with the 
murderer in Macbeth, and all other worthies of a similar 
stamp. 


” I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that I am reckless what 

I do, to spite the world.” 


It was, however, neither his gloomy views of nature and des- 
tiny, nor native, unmixed wickedness of heart, that made him the 
savage scoffer which he at last became. It was defeated, morti- 
fied, agonizing pride. Pride (with a strong infusion of vanity) 
was his ruling passion—at least, it seems to have swallowed upthe 
rest, from the moment that he stood forth as a man of great con- 
quence in the publiceye. The obstinacy and impatience of the 
spoiled child, had been confirmed and inflamed by the unex- 
pected acccession of a fortune and a title. Still, before the attack 
of the Edinburgh Review, be does not seem to have discovered 
much acerbity of temper (the ‘silent rages’ excepted); his faults, 
as yet, had been those rather of levity and mere want of prin- 
ciple, as in his conduct to his mother. But from the time of 
publishing his satire, he appears in a totally new light. Then, 
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for the first time, he tasted the intoxicating, Circean cup of 
public applause. He became confident in his powers, and his 
poetical temperament (which had not been developed before) 
and his gloomy and ferocious misanthropy, displayed themselves 
at once, in the first and second cantos of Childe Harold. Here, 
again, ‘a change came o’er the spirit” of his life. The un- 
bounded success of that poem, seems to have astonished its 
author. Mr. Moore mentions it as a surprising thing, that 
Byron did not set a very high value upon the MS. thinking that 
his fort was satire. We confess we see nothing very surprising in 
this. He had actually succeeded in the one—in which, indeed, a 
certain ephemeral success is easily commanded, even by malig- 
nant mediocrity—and the other was written after a fashion not 
only as yet untried by its author, but altogether new and ad- 
venturous in itself. 

When we consider what had been the condition of English 
poetry for half a century before Scott appeared, we shall know 
how to appreciate Byron’s misgivings about his poetical outlaw, 
for so Harold was in more senses than one. ‘The fruit of its 
success, however, was unbounded admiration and Jlattery. Such 
poetry, written by a young lord who was, at the same time, a 
rake and a dandy—was, at least, as extraordinary a phenome- 
non, as a volcano bursting forth from the bottom of the North 
Sea. In order to estimate the effect which this dazzling and 
sudden éclat produced upon Byron’s mind, we must recol- 
lect a fact mentioned by Mr. Moore. This was, that when his 
lordship went to the House of Lords, to claim his seat as a 
hereditary legislator of the land, and a representative of one of 
its most ancient families, he found himself utterly alone. There 
was no one even to introduce him in form. His guardian, Lord 
Carlisle, stood aloof, and he knew nobody else. Few situations 
can be imagined—none in more humble life—so well calcu- 
lated to mortify a proud and aspiring man—especially one Jay- 
ing so great a stress upon the advantages which exposed him 
to that trial.* But his poetry—which he threw off with un- 


* « But at the time when we first met, his position in the world was most solitary. 
Even those coffee-house companions who, before his departure from England, had 
served him as a sort of substitute for more worthy society, were either relinquished or 
had dispersed; and, with the exception of three or four associates of his college days, 
(to whom he appeared strongly attached) Mr. Dallas and his solicitor seemed to be 
the only persons whom, even in their very questionable degree, he could boast of 
as friends. ‘Though too proud to complain of this loneliness, it was evident that he 
felt it; and that the state of cheerless isolation, “unguided and unfriended,” to 
which, on entering into manhood, he had found himself abandoned, was one of the 
chief sources of that resentful disdain of mankind, which even their subsequent 
worship of him came too late toremove. The effect, indeed, which his short com- 
merce with society afterward had, for the period it lasted, in softening and exhili- 
rating his temper, showed how fit a soil his heart would have been for the growth 
of all the kindlier feelings, had but a portion of this sunshine of the world’s smiles 
shone on him earlier.” p. 240. 
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common nonchalance, as if it be only rhymed, because he could 
not help it—gave him just such a control over the public mind, 
as was most flattering to his self-love. Byron had not much 
of a merely literary ambition—no propensity for book-making 
as such. On the contrary, he was emphatically a lord among 
wits. We have already cited Mr. Moore’s authority to shew 
that he valued himself much more upon his blood, than upon his 
books, for which he disdained to receive any compensation. We 
say his books, not for the sake of the alliteration, but because 
it suggests a very important distinction. We fully believe in 
Lord Byron’s contempt for authors and authorship. It was in 
analogy with the rest of his character—and worthy of so genu- 
ine a descendant of those feudal barons, who, according to Cas- 
tiglione—tutti i literati tengono per vilissimi uomini e pare lor 
dir grande villania a chi si sia, quando lo chiamano clero.* But, 
then, he was exceedingly proud of being able to write a better 
book than any professed author could—by an inspiration which 
put to shame their “slow endeavouring art.” His genius was 
a privilege the more: a distinction, which set him apart from 
the herd of mankind. It put him above his less-gifted peers— 
the noble vulgar—and it enabled him to write up or write down, 
just as the mood prompted, their claims to the consideration 
of the world. There can be no doubt, that the antiquity of a 
distinguished race has a great effect upon the imagination. 
There is a prestige in rank derived from a prescription, where- 
of the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, which no 
created peerage, of whatever class, possesses. But this advan- 
tage is quite ideal, and the prosaic world will perversely prefer 
a Duke or Earl, with a patent but of yesterday—especially if he 
be rich—even to a descendant of the Bastard or the Plantage- 
nets, who is only a poor baron. This happened to be Lord 
Byron’s situation, and his genius was necessary to turn the scale 
in his favour as against them. His competition with literary 
men was a secondary object with him, but not an indifferent one. 
Failure was intolerable to him in any undertaking; and that no 
adversary, however humble, was contemptible in his eyes, is 
manifest from his too celebrated “Sketch.” He could have 
made up his mind, perhaps, without great effort, not to write at 
all, at least, after his reputation was once established ; but he 
could not bear to write what none wouid read or approve. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Moore informs us, that upon some mortification 
or disgust, real or imaginary, of the kind, he talked of recalling 
all his works, and renouncing “the trade” forever. Nothing 


* Tl Corteggiano, lib. i. 
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could be more characteristic than this anecdote. It shews all 
the sickly sensitiveness, and the impracticable and repulsive 
pride of his character. 

His pride, we have said, was strongly dashed with vanity. 
Lord Byron did not know that sublime, rational, imperturbable 
self-esteem—that prophetic confidence in his unaided genius— 
which Milton felt, and expresses with such a noble candour, in 
the “Apology for Smectymnus” and others of his prose writings. 
It is impossible to read the passages to which we allude, with- 
out doing homage to the matchless sublimity of this great man’s 
moral character, more especially when we consider under what 
circumstances it was, that he fulfilled his glorious anticipations 
in the composition of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” All poets—the classi- 
cal poets of antiquity, especially—have indulged, without the 
least reserve, in boastful self-praise. And they have done this 
in the rapture and revelry of their inspiration—“svaring,” to 
to use Milton’s own words, “in the high reason of their fancies, 
with their garlands and singing robes about them.” But we know 
not where any of them ‘sitting here below in the cool element 
of prose, a mortal thing among many readers of no empyreal 
conceit,” has ventured to divulge his secret opinion of his own 
powers, and his bright visions of future glory, with such antique 
simplicity, such”an air of solemn conviction, such an awful 
sense of the account which, he to whom much is given, will be 
required to render of its use. To impute vanity to such a being, 
were nothing short of blasphemy. His character was as grand 
as his epic. How much is expressed in the single sentence 
which follows! ‘And long it was not after, when I was con- 
firmed in this opinion, that he who would not be frustrate of his 
hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself 
to be a true poem ; that is, a composition and pattern of the 
best and honorablest things ; not presuming to sing high praises 
of heroic men and famous cities, unless he have in himself the 
experience and the practice of all that which is praiseworthy.” 
Well might such a man expect ‘‘to leave something so written 
to after times, as that they should not willingly let it die.” Well 
might he scorn the “rabble rout” of a prostituted and infamous 
court of mimes and harlots, and ask only for the few who were 
‘¢ fit audience” for him. Well might he console himself, ‘ in 
danger, and with darkness compassed round and solitude,” 


with the reflection that he had incurred the sorest of human 


calamities, loss of sight, in the service of mankind—“ in liberty’s 
defence, his noble task 
** Whereof all Europe rang from side to side.” 
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Contrast with the ‘‘ honest haughtiness’’—the stern, majestic, 
and, we might almost add, holy pride of such a being, the irrita- 
ble, petulant, worldly-minded, little self-love of Byron, writing 
a travestie of Southey’s Vision and bitter libels upon my Jady’s 
nurse ! 

Burke, if we mistake not, calls Jean Jacques, ‘the apostle 
of vanity.”” The designation is equally just and felicitous. 
There is no doubt, that a good share of Rousseau’s madness, 
(as it is called) is to be ascribed to the extraordinary elevation to 
which he so suddenly attained, at a rather advanced age. He 
was entirely beside himself—intoxicated with success. Born 
in humble circumstances (he had even been a menial servant) 
his admirable genius did not inspire him with sentiments above 
the condition of a parvenu. He never felt at home in the great 
world—his immense reputation and popularity did not sit as 
easily upon him as a suit of livery. He was, accordingly, the 
victim of a morbid vanity—always doubting the sincerity of the 
worshipper, even when he was suffocated with the fumes of his 
incense, mistaking his best friends for assassins, and every 
social circle for a conspiracy against his reputation, which, of 
course, entirely engrossed the thoughts of all mankind. Byron 
has been frequently compared with this “ inspired madman ;” 
and not without reason. But we do not know any trait in 
which he resembles him so much, as his morbid and jealous 
vanity. ‘The difference between them is, that Rousseau had none 
of that gloomy and insolent pride which made the vanity of the 
poet so peculiarly bitter and odious. Byron’s ‘ chief humour,” 
like Bottom’s “‘ was for a tyrant,” and whilst he was full of the 
suspicions of a vain man, he was haunted by all those which 
are the inseparable companion and ‘“ bosom plague” of tyran- 
ny, in allits shapes. He challenged the admiration of mankind 
by every effort and device—from the highest flights of genius 
to the smallest artifices and affectations of fashionable life— 
but he challenged it, as an Eastern despot gathers his tributes, 
with fire and sword. His mighty genius was governed by the 
paltriest motives, and made subservient to the most despicable 
ends—yet he could not bear that such a guilty and grovelling 
abuse of the most sublime powers, should bring down upon him 
the scorn of the wise and good, and he did every thing he could 
to disgust and defy them still more. He wrote his finest poetry 
as he bought the finest cloths, to make animpression at Almack’s 
and in Bond-street; and whether he rivalled Milton or Brum- 
mel, he affected the same lordly, well-bred indifference about his 
success, and felt the same burning desire to command it. Pope’s 
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powerful picture of the effect of vanity in the Duke of Whar- 
ton, is applicable to Byron, with the qualification which we made 
just now, in speaking of Rousseau. Nothing is so whimsical 
and contradictory as self-love in this form—it is the most extra- 
vagant of coquettes—rejecting what it would make any sacri- 
fice to obtain, were it not offered unsought, deriding the object 
of its secret affection, but always the most unhappy victim of 
its own caprices. The curse, however, of its destiny is suspicion. 
It anticipates the hostility which it bas done so much to provoke. 
It is haunted with hideous imaginings—its way is beset with 
innumerable enemies—it is hated by the world, wronged, per- 
secuted—and all because mankind, wearied out with its imper- 
tinences, leave it to itself and attend to their own business or 
pleasures, with as much interest and keenness, as if there had 
never been any such being, in nature, as Byron and Rous- 
seau. ‘Then come the mutterings of wrath and vengeance— 
**worm-like "twas trampled, adder-like revenged,” &c. and 
the ravings and scoflings of despair and madness. A brilli- 
ant writer has well said—* rien n’est si barbare que la vanite 
*** Quand la vanite se montre, elle est bienveillante ; quand 
elle se cache, la crainte d’étre découverte la rend amére et elle 
affecte l’indifference, la satiété,” &c. Byron had much to mor- 
tifyhim. His destiny wasacruel tantalism. He possessed signal 
advantages—but every blessing was dashed with bitterness, and 
the suffering from what was withheld was more than the enjoy- 
ment from what he possessed. He was a man of the proudest 
descent—yet he was born poor, and he went into the House of 
Lords, like an intruder, unknown, unwelcome. He was of high 
degree but low estate—a nobleman and man of fashion, so 
straitened in his circumstances, that his house was always be- 
set with duns and bailiffs. He was the most beautiful of men, 
with a deformity which humbled him to the dust. He had a 
sublime genius, but undisciplined and irregular—exquisite sen- 
sibility, but so perverted as to be alive only to suffering—and 
in the full blaze of his glory ‘“ the depreciation of the lowest of 
mankind was more painful to him, than the applause of the 
highest was pleasing.”’* 

We quote the following as illustrative of what we have 
said— 

** A resolution was, about this tune, adopted by him, which, however 
strange and precipitate it appeared, a knowledge of the previous state 
of his mind may enable us to account for satisfactorily. He had now, 
for two years, been drawing upon the admiration of the public with a 


“A MS. note of Lord Byron on Mr. D’Israeli’s Work- 
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rapidity and success which seemed to defy exhaustion,—-having crowd- 
ed, indeed, into that brief interval, the materials of a long life of 
fame. But admiration is a sort of impost from which most minds are 
but too willing to relieve themselves. 'The eye grows weary of look- 
ing up to the same object of wonder, and begins to exchange, at last, 
the delight of observing its elevation for the less generous pleasure of 
watching and speculating on its fall. The reputation of Lord Byron 
had already begun to experience some of these consequences of its 
own prolonged and constantly renewed splendour. Even among that 
host of*admirers who would have been the last to find fault, there were 
some not unwilling to repose from praise; while they, who had been 
from the first reluctant eulogists, took advantage of these apparent 
symptoms of satiety to indulge in blame. 

“* The loud outcry raised, at the beginning of the present year by his 
verses to the Princess Charlotte, had afforded a vent for much of this 
reserved venom; and the tone of disparagement in which some of his 
assailants now affected to speak of his poetry was, however absurd 
and contemtible in itself, precisely that sort of attack which was the 
most calculated to wound his, at once, proud and diffident spirit. As 
long as they confined themselves to blackening his moral and social 
character, so far from offending, their libels rather fell in with his own 
shadowy style of self-portraiture, and gratified the strange inverted 
ambition that possessed him. But the slighting opinion which they 
ventured to express of his genius,—seconded as it was by that inward 
dissatisfaction with his own powers, which they whose standard of 
excellence is highest are always the surest to feel,—mortified and dis- 
turbed him; and, being the first sounds of ill augury that had come 
across his triumphal career, startled him, as we have seen, into serious 
doubts of its continuance. 

‘** Had he been occupying himself, at the time, with any new task, 
that confidence in his own energies which he never truly felt but while 
in the actual exercise of them, would have enabled him to forget these 
humiliations of the moment in the glow and excitement of anticipated 
success. But he had just pledged himself to the world to take a long fare- 
well of poesy,—had sealed up that only fountain from which his heart 
ever drew refreshment or strength,—and thus was left, idly and help- 
lessly, to brood over the daily taunts of his enemies, without the 
power of avenging himself when they insulted his person, and but too 
much disposed to agree with them when they made light of his genius. 
‘ I am afraid (says he, in noticing these attacks in one of his letters) 
what you call trash is plaguily to the purpose, and very good sense into 
the bargain; and to tell the truth, for some little time past, I have been 
myself much of the same opinion.’ 

‘In this sensitive state of mind,—which he but ill disguised or reliey- 
ed by an exterior of gay defiance or philosophic contempt,—we can 
hardly feel surprised that he should have, all at once, come to the reso- 
lution, not only of persevering in his determination to write no more in 
future, but of purchasing back the whole of his past copyrights, and 
suppressing every page and line he had ever written. On his first 
mention of this design, Mr. Murray naturally doubted as to his seri- 
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ousness; but the arrival of the following letter, enclosing a draft for 
the amount of the copyrights, put his intentions beyond questions.”— 
pp. 896-7. 


Lord Byron’s political principles—if his vague, unsettled 
notions upon such subjects deserve the name of principles, as, 
according to his own account, they certainly do not—are in per- 
fect keeping with the rest of his character. His maxim was, 
aut Cesar, aut nihil—he spurned at all control or subordi- 
nation—the very name of subject was hateful to him. That 
he should be a republican in Europe, followed as a matter of 
course. The love of liberty is the instinct of a haughty spirit, 
and, as we are firmly persuaded that none but a proud people 
can be free, so we do not readily conceive, how such a people 
should long consent to be otherwise. A speculative preference 
for the republican form, too, seems to be a natural consequence 
of classical studies ; so much so, that Hobbes scruples not to 
declare, that the Greek and Roman authors have done more harm 
by stirring up men to rebellion against government, than they 
have ever done good, by improving their taste and style. But 
to be a practical republican of any sort of account, one must be 
a good citizeu—and to this unpretending, but most worthy cha- 
racter, at least two constituents are essential, neither of which 
seems to have beén very prominent in Lord Byron’s composition, 
viz. the love of country and ‘a constant and perpetual dispo- 
sition” in all things and towards all men—jus suum cuique tribu- 
ere. ‘That Byron’s patriotism was of the most questionable 
sort, nobody, we presume, will deny. Except the admirable 
line in Childe Harold, in which he describes England as the 
*‘ inviolate island of the sage and free,” we do not, at present, 
remember one syllable in all his works, from the spirit of which, 
it could be fairly inferred that he was even a citizen, much less 
a hereditary counsellor, lawgiver and judge—one of the privi- 
leged and honoured few—of that famous commonwealth. On 
the contrary, there are many passages both of his prose and 
poetical writings, from which a stranger would, in charity to his 
lordship, wish to conclude the reverse.* Yet England had done 


* His indifference, not to say aversion to supers, discovered itself at a very 
early age; and in the following letter, written when he was in Greece the first time, 
he talks of abandoning his country as he would of going from Ravenna to Flo- 


rence. 
“ Athens, February 28, 1811. 
“ DEAR MADAM, 
« As I have received a firman for Fer t, &c. I shall proceed to that quarter in 
the spring, and I beg you will stateto Mr. H. that itis necessary to further remittances. 
On the subject of Mcetead. I answer, as before, no. If it is necessary to sell, sell 


Rochdale. Fletcher will have arrive by this time with my letters to that purport. 
I will tell you fairly, I have, in the first place, no opinion of funded property; if 
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nothing to injure him. All his fortune had come down to him 
from his ancestors, under the protection, nay, favour of her 
laws: the very name which he bore, and of which he was so 
proud, linked him in most intimately with her history. And 
even if he had suffered injustice at her hand—could he have 
suffered more than Dante, or suffering less, might he not have 
blushed to contrast, in this respect, the writings of that immor- 
tal victim of persecution, with his own? The fact is, that the 
sympathies of Byron were all with power—power in its reckless, 
daring and its terrible energies, in its tragical downfall or its 
voluntry self-sacrifice ; but at allevents with power. His great 
favourite, in modern times, was Bonaparte—not, it is to be 
presumed, because he was at all remarkable for what is called by 
our party journals, “ his undeviating republicanism”—but what 
was much more accceptable in Byron’s sight—he had crushed 
and trodden upon the mighty ones of the earth—making them 
drink up the cup of degradation to its most nauseous dregs, 
passing them under the yoke like captives, chaining them like 
slaves to hisimperial car! But a hero whom he preferred even 
to Napoleon, was Sylla—a patrician rebel and usurper—who 
exercised his power very much as Byron did his own genius, 
with a very gentlemanlike nonchalance—who postponed the most 
exquisite of mortal pleasures, in Byron’s opinion, to duty or to 
glory—not pausing, in his victorious career in the East, even “to 
feel the wrath of his own wrongs, or reap the due of hoarded ven- 
geance’’—yet after having reaped this due—after having gorged 
himself with the gore of his own countrymen, whom he butch- 
ered by thousands in cold blood—in broad daylight—in the very 
midst of Rome—was so terrible a personage that he would ven- 
ture to lay down—not with ‘an atoning smile,” for what could 
atone for such crimes ?—‘‘the dictatorial wreath.” Byron’s 
enthusiasin fur this bloody voluptuary—this most abandoned, 
because most deliberate and calculating ruffian—this syste- 


by any particular circumstances, I shall be led to adopt such a determination, I will, 
at all events, pass my life abroad, as my only tie to England is Newstead, and, 
that once gone, neither interest nor inclination lead me northward. Competence 
in your country is ample wealth in the east, such is the difference in the value of 


money and the abundance of the necessaries of life; and I feel myself so mucha ~ 


citizen of the world, that the spot where I can enjoy a delicious climate, and every 
luxury, at a less expense than a common college life in England, will always be a 
country to me; and such are in fact the shores of the Archipelago. This then is 
the alternative—if I preserve Newstead, I return; if I sell it I stay away. I have 
had no letters since yours of June, but I have written several times, and shall con- 
tinue, as usual, on the same plan. 
“ Believe me, yours ever, 
“ Byron. 
“ P, S.—I shall most likely see you in the course of the summer, but, of course, 
at such a distance, I cannot specify any particular month.” - Letler /. pp. 186-7. 
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matic corrupter of the people he enslaved—the precursor and 
pattern, at once, of Catiline and Caesar—a man, whom we 
should suppose it impossible for an attentive reader of Sallust, 
Cicero and Plutarch, to contemplate without horror—throws a 
deep shade of suspicion upon his praises of Washington. He, 
no doubt, labours under the vulgar mistake, that the Father of 
his Country might have made himself her master ; and is pleased 
with the image of such mighty power, resigned with so much 
sang-froid—as if Washington were no better than a Sylla—as 
yet unstained with blood! Ina word, to come out with the whole 
truth, we believe that envy had a good deal to do with Byron’s 
politics, nor have we any idea that he would have found life 
tolerable in a republic constituted as ours is. He was a demo- 
crat after the fashion of Count Alfieri, (a man, by the bye, whom 
he resembles in more points than one) who expressed the 
greatest indignation because M. de Voltaire,* ‘a French ple- 
beian,”’ presumed to write a tragedy about the second Brutus— 
it being the exclusive right of the privileged orders, in his ima- 
ginary commonwealth, to speak of a descendant of the Junii 
and the Cornelii. 

We think Byron confirms what we have said in the following 


passages :— 


“* W., and, after him, * *, has stolen one of my buffooneries about 
Mde. de Stael’s Metaphysics and the Fog, and passed it, by speech and 
letter, as their own. As Gibbet says, ‘ they are the most of a gentle- 
man of any on the road.’ W. is in sad enmity with the Whigs about 
this Review of Fox (if he did review him) ;—all the epigrammatists and 
essayists are at him. I hate odds, and wish he may beat them. As 
for me, by the blessing of indifference, I have simplified my politics 
into an utter detestation of all existing governments; and, as it is the 
shortest and most agreeable and summary feeling imaginable, the first 
moment of a universal republic would convert me into an advocate 
for single and uncontradicted despotism. The fact is, riches are 
power, and poverty is slavery, all over the earth, and one sort of estab- 
lishment is no better, nor worse, for a people than another. I shall 
adhere to my party, because it would not be honourable to act other- 
wise; but as to opinions, I don’t think politics worth an opinion. Con- 
duct is another thing:—if you begin with a party, go on withthem. I 
have no consistency, except in politics; and that probably arises from 

999 


my indifference on the subject altogether.’ —p. 343. 


**Napoleon Bonaparte has abdicated the throne of the world. 
* Excellent well.” Methinks Sylla did better; for he revenged, and 
resigned in the height of his sway, red with the slaughter of his foes— 
the finest instance of glorious contempt of the rascals upon record. 


* Voltaire affected this de very much. 
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Diocletian did well too—Amurath not amiss, had he become aught 
except a dervise—Charles the Fifth but so, so—but Napoleon, worst 
of all. What! wait till they were in his capital, and then talk of his 
readiness to give up what is already gone!! ‘ What whining monk 
art thou—what holy cheat?” ’Sdeath! Dionysius at Corinth was yet 
a king tothis. The ‘ Isle of Elba’ to retire to! Well—if it had been 
Caprea, I should have marvelled less. ‘I see men’s minds are but a 
parcel of their fortunes.’ I am utterly bewildered and confounded. 

* I do n’t know—but I think J, even J (an sect compared with this 
creature,) have set my life on casts net a millionth part of this man’s. 
But, after all, a crown may be not worth dying for. Yet to outlive 
Lodi for this!!! Oh that Juvenal or Johnson could rise from the dead! 
* Expende—quot libras in duce sumo inyenies? I knew they were 
light in the balance of mortality; but I thought their living dust weigh- 
ed more carats. Alas! this imperial diamond hath a flaw in it, and is 
now hardly fit to stick in a glazier’s pencil; the pen of the historian 
won't rate it worth a ducat. 

‘** Psha! ‘something too much of this.’ But I won’t give him up 
even now; though all his admirers have, ‘ like the Thanes, fall’n from 
him.’ ”—p. 370. 


We subjoin the following, which presents the other side of 
the same question. 


“If I had any views in this country, they would probably be par- 
liamentary. But I have no ambition; at least, if any, it would be 
‘ant Cesar aut nihil.’ My hopes are limited to the arrangement of 
my affairs, and settling either in Italy or the East (rather the last), 
and drinking deep of the languages and literature of both. Past events 
have unnerved me; and all I can now do is to make life an amusement, 
and look on, while others play. After all—even the highest game of 
crowns and sceptres, what is it? Vide Napoleon’s last twelvemonth. It 
has completely upset my system of fatalism. I thought, if crushed, he 
would have fallen, when ‘fractus illabatur orbis,’ and not have been 
pared away to gradual insignificance ;—that all this was not a mere jeu 
of the gods, but a prelude to greater changes and mightier events. But 
men never advance beyond a certain point;—and here we are, retro- 
grading to the dull, stupid, old system,—balance of Europe—poising 
straws upon kings’ noses, instead of wringing them off! Give mea 
republic, or a despotism of one, rather than the mixed government of 
one, two, three. A republic !—look in the history of the earth—Rome, 
‘Greece, Venice, France, Holland, America, our short (eheu!) Com- 
‘monwealth, and compare it with what they did under masters. The 
Asiatics are not qualified to be republicans, but they have the liberty of 
demolishing despots,—which is the next thing to it. To be the first 
man—not the Dictator—not the Sylla, but the Washington or the 
Aristides—the leader in talent and truth—is next to the Divinity !— 
Franklin, Penn, and, next to these, either Brutus or Cassius—even 
Mirabeau—or St. Just. I shall never be any thing, or rather always 
be nothing. The most I can hope is, that some will say, * He might, 
perhaps, if he would.’”—p. 325. 
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We add a short, but very significant paragraph about Bona- 
parte and Brutus. What a jumble! His preference for Na- 
poleon as here expressed, reminded us of ‘Timon’ s interest in 
Alcibiades for a like reason. 


** Napoleon !—this week will decide his fate. All seems against 
him; but I believe and hope he will win—at least, beat back the inva- 
ders. What right have we to prescribe sovereigns to France? Oh 
for a republic! ‘ Brutus, thou sleepest.’ Hobhouse abounds in con- 
tinental anecdotes of this extraordinary man ; all in favour of his in- 
tellect and courage, but against his bonhommie. No wonder;—how 
should he, who knows mankind well, do other than despise and abhor 
them. 

** The greater the equality, the more impartially evil is disturbed, 
and becomes lighter by the division among so many—therefore, a re- 
public. 

* * * 

“* Ah! my poor little pagod, Napoleon, has walked off his pedestal. 
He has abdicated, they say. This would draw molten brass from the 
eyes of Zatanai. What! ‘kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s 
feet, and then be baited by the rabble’s curse!’ I cannot bear such a 
crouching catastrophe. I must stick to Sylla, for my modern favour- 
ites do n’t do,—their resignations are of a different kind.”—pp. 361, 
391. 


The moral character of Lord Byron is exhibited to us, we 
humbly conceive, in a most unamiable, not to say, detestable 
light, in his intercourse with his mother. The poor woman was 
certainly not a model for matrons—she was no rival of Cor- 
nelia—and her son had a right to complain of her on many 
scores, but especially for that extreme indulgence which made 
him so miserable through life. But we do not think it was a 
good reason for treating her with cold and cruel contempt, that 
she doated with all a woman’s fondness upon her only child. 
That such were her feelings towards Lord Byron—even if we 
doubted the instincts of nature—would clearly appear from Mr. 
Moore’s own account of her. It is true that having an ungov- 
ernable temper and very bad manners, she occasionally both 
said and did, in a paroxysm of rage, what a good son would 
have witnessed, on Aer account, with extreme regret. Things 
of the sort, however, (not in the same degree, to be sure) occur 
sometimes in the best of families, and it is precisely because 
they do occur, that such inviolable sanctity is ascribed to all the 
secrets of domestic life, and that such sacred charities, like good 
angels, watch over its peace. But who ever thought of treasuring 
up the hasty expressions of a parent—a mother—of making a 
hoard of them, and brooding over it with a miser’s perverse and 
sleepless vigilance—of blabbing them to the world with an un- 
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feeling levity—of recalling and repeating them for the purpose 
of justifying a parricidal alienation of mind, itself wantonly 
avowed to a stranger in a distant land. We read the following 
paragraph with a sensation of horror, and thought, involunta- 
rily, of Nero and Agrippina, 


“ He spoke often of his mother to Lord Sligo, and with a feeling that 
seemed little short of aversion. ‘ Some time or other,’ he said, ‘ I will 
tell you why I feel thus towards her.’—A few days after, when they 
were bathing together in the Gulf of Lepanto, he referred to this pro- 
mise, and, pointing to his naked leg and foot, exclaimed—‘ Look there! 
it is to her false delicacy at my birth I owe that deformity; and yet, as 
long as I can remember, she has never ceased to taunt and reproach 
me with it. Even a few days before we parted, for the last time, on 
my leaving England, she in one of her fits of passion, uttered an ifn- 
precation upon me, pra ying that I might prove as ill-formed in mind 
asTam body!’ His look and manner, in relating this frightful circum- 
stance, can be conceived only by those who have ever seen him in a simi-~ 
lar state of excitement.” —p. 184. 


Now, what Mr. Moore calls aversion, was, we should say, 
settled hatred—both from its cause and its effect. It was pre- 
cisely the point on which Lord Byron’s feelings were most sen- 
sitive and exacerbated, and as he had neither forgotten nor for- 
given the offence, we may be sure that his hostility--so provoked— 
was of the most unmerciful character. Indeed, nothing shogt 
of the sternest malignity, or a total want of principle, it seems to 
us, could account for his speaking of such a thing at all. If his 
mother had really deserved his hatred, and excited it by unnatural 
conduct towards him, one would have expected him to bury the 
dreadful secret in the inmost recesses of his bosom—to drive it 
away from his own thoughts whenever it occurred—to struggle 
desperately, even against the strongest convictions of Lis mind 
and the involuntary feelings of his heart—in short, to treat it, like 
the inborn hatred of the sons of CEdipus, as a curse from heaven 
for some unatoned crime of his race, to be expiated, if possible, by 
sacrifice and repentance. But the truth is, that there was nothing 
extraordinary or tragical in the matter. Mrs. Byron however 
violent in her temper, far from having any aversion to her son 
always believed him destined to become a great man, and was 
wrapped up in him, the last, the only object of her desolate 
affections. At the very time that he, in a foreign country, at 
an immense distance from her, after an absence that might 
have softened his heart towards any one—but especially 
one standing in that sacred relation towards him, and 
whom as it huppened, he was tosee no more—was indulging 
in these malignant recollections—the object of this hostility, as 
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Mr. Moore informs us, was carefully and fondly gathering up 
every word of kindness or praise which men spoke, of her child, 
at home! 


“That notwithstanding her injudicious and coarse treatment of him, 
Mrs. Byron loved her son, with that sort of fitful fondness of which 
alone such a nature is capable, there can be little doubt,—and still 
less, that she was ambitiously proud of him. Her anxiety for the 
success of his first literary essays may be collected from the pains 
which he so considerately took to tranquillize her on the appearance 
of the hostile article in the review. As his fame began to brighten, 
that notion of his future greatness and glory, which, by a singular fore- 
cast of superstition, she had entertained from his very childhood, be- 
came proportionably confirmed. Every mention of him in print was 
watched by her with eagerness, and she had got bound together in a 
volume, which a friend of mine once saw, a collection of all the lite- 
rary notices, that had then appeared, of his early Poems and Satire. 
—written over, on the margin, with observations of her own, which 
to my informant appeared indicative of much more sense and ability 
than, from her general character, we should be inclined to attribute 
to her.”"—p. 207. 


Now, there is no imaginable excuse or palliation for such 
conduct. The practice of civilized nations furnishes no plea in 
parricide or misprision of parricide, but the general issue ; to 
justify would be to plead guilty. There is no part of Mr. 
Moore’s book which is more disagreeable to us than the man- 
ner in which he glosses over this passage of his hero’s conduct— 


. itis the most mawkish toad-eating, and there is a degree of 


simplicity approaching to niaiserie in his way of felling his 
story. Admitting all that he says on the subject—which from 
internal evidence we do not—Byron’s conduct is not justified, 
however his mother may, (on his account and through his 
means!) be censured and degraded in the eyes of the world. 
It is at best the shepherd’s song in Virgil, 

Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? 

Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque, mater. 

When Lord Byron was about eighteen years of age, Mr. 
Moore gives the following account of the intercourse between 
himself and his mother. If our readers recollect any parallel 
to the fact mentioned in the first paragraph, they are more for- 
tunate or unfortunate than we have been. 


** Between a temper, at all resembling this, and the loud hurricane 
bursts of Mrs. Byron, the collision, it may be supposed, was not a 
little formidable ; and the age at which the young poet was now arriv- 
ed, when,—as most parents feel,—the impatience of youth begins 
to champ the bit, would but render the occasions for such shocks more 
frequent. It is told, as a curious proof of their opinion of each other’s 
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violence, that, after parting one evening in a tempest of this kind, they 
were known each to go privately that night to the apothecary’s, inquir- 
ing anxiously whether the other had been to purchase poison, and cau- 
tioning the vender of drugs not to attend to such an application, if 
made. 

* It was but rarely, however, that the young lord allowed himself to 
be provoked into more than a passive share in these scenes. To the 
boisterousness of his mother he would oppose a civil and, no doubt, 
provoking silence,—bowing to her but the more profoundly the higher 
her voice rose in the scale. In general, however, when he perceived 
that a storm was at hand, in flight lay his only safe resource. To this 
summary expedient he was driven, at the period of which we are 
speaking; but not till after a scene had taken place between him and 
Mrs. Byron, in which the violence of her temper had proceeded to 
lengths, that, however outrageous they might be deemed, were nof, it 
appears, unusual with her. The poet, Young, in describing a temper 
of this sort, says— 

“* The cups and saucers, in a whirlwind sent, 

Just intimate the lady’s discontent.” 
But poker and tongs were, it seems, the missiles which Mrs, ‘Byron 
preferred, and which she, more than once, sent resounding after her 
fugitive son. Inthe present instance, he was but just in time to avoid 
a blow aimed at him with the former of these weapons, and to make a 
hasty escape to the house of a friend in the neighbourhood; where, 
concerting the best means of baffling pursuit, he decided upon an in- 
stant flight to London. The letters which Lam about to give, were 
written, unmediately on his arrival in town, to some friends at South- 
well, from whose kind interference in his behalf it may fairly be con- 
cluded that the blame of the quarrel, whatever it may have been, did 
not rest with him. The first isto Mr. Pigot, a young gentleman about 
the same age as himself, who had just returned, for the vacation, 
from Edinburgh,. where he was, at that time, pursuing his medical 
studies.” —pp. 63, 64. 


Mr. Moore takes it for granted (for there is no testimony 
adduced) that Byron conducted himself throughout these 
shocking scenes, with perfect propriety—that is to say, with 
the most unresisting gentleness and meekness. Now—not 
to mention that, according to our author’s own account, Lord 
Byron was accustomed, when younger, to do all he could to 
provoke his mother to afiger——we infer that he was, at 
least, as much in fault as she, from the very®letters given 
in evidence by his friend. No son capable of writing those 
letters, could have had a spark of filial love, respect or dutiful- 
ness, in his whole composition. They remind one of the auto- 
biographical sketches of Scipio, Raphael, and other worthies of 
that stamp, in Gil Blas, which contribute so much to make 
that book the most amusing, as the most faithful picture extant 
of the dark side of human life, especially among the inferior 
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sort. Lord Byron treats the whole affair as capital fun, and 
exhibits the angry heroine to all possible advantage, in the 
broadest burlesque and caricature. We can safely recommend 
some of these letters as very entertaining pieces of pleasantry. 
The writer is any thing but sparing in his sarcasm. He returns 
to the charge over and over again, and always in the same tone. 
He calls his mother “that amiable Alecto,” p. 64; “a hydra,” 
p- 66; ‘that Upas tree, that antidote to the arts, Mrs. B.” p. 68; 
‘*my nice mamma would raise the accustomed maternal war- 
whoop, p. 99, &c. It is worthy of remark, in this connexion, 
that Mrs. Byron used to say that her son resembled Rousseau— 
and that before he was twenty. So much for his character at 
that period of his life. 

Mr. Moore’s general remarks on this subject, are as fol- 
ows 


‘* Tt can hardly have escaped the observation of the reader, that the 
general tone of the noble poet’s correspondence with his mother is that 
of a son, performing, strictly and conscientiously, what he deems to 
be his duty, without the intermixture of any sentiment of cordiality to 
sweeten the task. The very title of ‘Madam,’ by which he addresses 
her—and which he but seldom exchanges for the endearing name of 
* mother,’—is, of itself, a sufficient proof of the sentiments he enter- 
tained for her. That such should have been his dispositions towards 
such a parent can be matter neither of surprise nor blame—but that, 
notwithstanding this alienation, which her own unfortunate temper pro- 
duced, he should have continued to consult her wishes, and minister to 
her comforts, with such unfailing thoughtfulness as is evinced not only 
in the frequency of his letters, but in the almost exclusive appropriation 
of Newstead to her use, redounds, assuredly, in no ordinary degree, to 
his honour; and was even the more strikingly meritorious from the ab- 
sence of that affection, which renders kindnesses to a beloved object lit- 
tle more than an indulgence of self. 

‘* But however estranged from her his feelings must be allowed to have 
been while she lived, her death seems to have restored them into their 
natural channel. Whether from a return of early fondness and the all- 
atoning power of the grave, or from the prospect of that void in his fu- 
ture life, which this loss of his only link with the past would leave, it is 
certain that he felt the death of his mother acutely, if not deeply. On 
the night after his arrival at Newstead, the waiting-woman of Mrs. By- 
ron, in passing ghe door of the room where the deceased lady lay, heard 
a sound as of some one sighing heavily from within; and, on entering 
the chamber, found to her surprise, Lord Byron sitting, in the dark, be- 
side the bed. On her representing to him the weakness of thus giving 
way to grief, he burst into tears and exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mrs. By, I had 
but one friend in the world, and she is gone !’” 

While his real thoughts were thus confided to silence and darkness, 
there was, in other parts of his conduct more open to observation, a 
degree of eccentricity and indecorum which with superficial observers 
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might well liting the sensbility of his nature into question. On the 
morning of the funeral, having declined following the remains himself, 
he st looking, from the Abbey door, at the procession, till the whole 
had moved off;—then turning to young Rushton, who was the only per- 
son left besides himself, he desired hin to fetch the sparring-gloves, and 
proceeded to his usual exercise with the boy. He was silent and ab- 
stracted all the time, and, as if from an eilort to get the better of his feel- 
ings, threw more violence, Rushton thought, into his blows than was 
his habit; but, at last,—the struggle seeming too much for him,—he 
flung away the gloves, and retired to his room, 

** Among those less traits of his conductthrough which an observer can 
trace a filial wish to uphold, and throw respect round, the station of his 
mother, may be mentioned his insisting, while a boy, on being called 
‘George Byron Gordon’—giving thereby precedence to the maternal 
name,—and his continuing to the last to address her as the ‘Honourable 
Mrs. Byron,’—a mark of rank, to which, he must have been aware, she 
had no claim whatever. Neither does it appear that in his habitual 
manner towards her, there was any thing denoting a want of either af- 
fection or deference—with the exception, perhaps, occasionally, of a 
somewhat greater degree of familiarity than comports with the ordinary 
notions of filial respect. Thus, the usual name he called her by, when 
they were on good-humoured terms together, was ‘ Kitty Gordon;’ and 
I have heard an eye-witness of the scene describe the look of arch, dra- 
matic humour, with which, one day, at Southwell, when they were in 
the height of their theatrical rage, he threw open the door of the draw- 
ing-room, to admit his mother, saying, at the same time, ‘ Enter the 
Honourable Kitty.’ ” pp. 205-207. 


Mr. Moore has done very little tgwards explaining the great 
mystery of Byron’s life—his unhappy separation from his wife. 
As he represents the matter, Lady Byron left her husband upon 
a temporary visit to her parents, and left him in an unusually 
affectionate manner. The letter announcing, some weeks after, 
her determination to return no more, had been preceded by one 
full of cordiality and kindness. ‘That determination was as un- 
expected, therefore, as it was afflicting, and the necessary infer- 
ence seemed to be, that Lady Byron had been prevailed upon 
to take the irrevocable step, by the influence of others. Lord 
Byron evidently laid the blame of this fatal interference to the 
mother of his wife, and that female attendant or domestic, on 
whom he condescended to'wreak his vengeance, iy such unmea- 
sured terms, in the *‘Sketch.” We have lately seen Lady By- 
ron’s reply to Mr. Moore; denying that her parents had any 
thing to do with the matter, ascribing the kindness of her man- 
ner at taking leave, to a belief that her husband was insane, 
and declaring that as soon as she was convinced of her mistake 
on this point, she made up her mind, without hesitation, to an 
eternal separation from him. She is supported ia her statement 
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by the evidence, and justified in her conduct by tHe authority, 
of a celebrated civilian, and the public are left, by this imper- 
fect disclosure, to imagine the worst of that behaviour which 
nothing but madness could excuse. That Lord Byron com- 
mitted the first fault in this unhappy feud, we never entertained 
any doubt ; first, because in all similar cases, the chances are at 
least ten to one in favour of the lady ; secondly, because in the 
celebrated lines “‘ Fare thee well,’”’ as well as in Childe Harold, 
the poet plainly acknowledges himself in the wrong, and only 
represents his wife as too stern and inflexible in her indignation : 
thirdly, because, according to his lordship’s own account, cor- 
roborated by Mr. Moore’s, Miss Milbank enjoyed the highest 
reputation for exemplary conduct, and every virtue that can 
adorn. the character of an accomplished lady: fourthly, be- 
cause some such result was to have been anticipated from Lord 
Byron’s eccentricities and violence of temper: an instance of 
this violence, about the period of the rupture, given by Mr. 
Moore himself, being almost beyond credibility.* To all these, 
our author adds a fifth reason, which he regards as instar om- 
nium ; and which he has taken extraordinary pains to elucidate 
and fortify by every topic of argument, example and illustration. 
This is, that there is something in extraordinary genius itself, 
which unfits its devoted possessor for perferming the duties and 
enjoying the happiness of domestic life—and that Lord Byron’s 
case only adds melancholy @onfirmation to what is, otherwise, 
the result of universal expeyence upon this subject. 

Boccaccio, in his Life of Dante, undertakes the same thesis, 
but he does not present it in precisely the same point of view. 
His objection to matrimony is the trivial one, that it is an im- 
pediment to great enterprises, to literary studies and to the 
enjoyments of society. ‘The friends of that poet had procured 
him a wife for the purpose of diverting his thoughts, if possible, 
from the fate of his lost Beatrice—Ais first love, and if we be- 
lieve him, the fountain of all bisinspiration. But the remedy 
proved worse than the disease, and his biographer, the gay 


* “ For this story, however, there was so far a foundation, that the practice to 
which he had accustomed himself from boyhood, of having loaded pistols always 
near him at riight®was considered so strange a propensity as togbe in that list of 
symptoms (sixteen, I believe, in number) which were submitted to medical opinion, 
in proof of his insanity. Another symptom was the emotion, almost to hysterics, 
which be had exhibited on seeing Kean act Sir Giles Overreach. But the most 
plausible of all the grounds, as he himself used to allow, on which these articles of 
impeachment against his sanity were drawn up, was an act of violence committed 
by him on a favourite old watch, that had been his companion from boyhood, and 
had gone with him to Greece. In a fit of vexation and rage, brought on by some of 
those humiliating embarrassments to which be was now almost daily a prey, he 
furiously dashed this watch upon the hearth, and ground it to pieces among the 
ashes with the poker.”-—Nofte, p. 460. : 
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lover of Fiammetta, makes himself, as usual, very merry at the 
expense of holy wedlock. He laments that a man whose in- 
tercourse with the world, might be so various and delightful, ge 
should be thus confined to the society of one or of very few— 4) - 
that instead of enjoying the conversation of kings and phi- a 

losophers, he should have to listen to a pert woman’s inces- . 
sant chattering, and what was still worse, to seem (if he had s 
any regard to his interest) to assent to and delight in it—that 7 
his sweet liberty should be exchanged for curtain lectures, and - 
the suspicious tyranny of a jealous wife, and his sublime con- | 
templations be disturbed, certainly by the cares and the cries of 


a family, and possibly, by worse enemies to a husband’s peace *. 
of mind—which shall be nameless. Boccaccio concludes this . 
characteristic tirade by an apology to the ladies, whom he Ye 


gravely assures that he is no enemy to wedlock in general, 
especially to that of rich bachelors, lords and country gentle- 
men—but only to the marriages of men already betrothed to 
philosophy. Mr. Moore goes much more deeply into the phi- 
losophy of the matter. He dives into the abstrusest metaphy- 
sics, and traces what he calls in a rather euphuistic phrase, 
‘‘ the transfer of the seat of sensibility from the heart to the 
fancy’’—that is to say, in plain English, the heartlessness and ¢: 
selfishness—of men of genius to the very frame and constitu- 
tion of their minds. Now, that poets, especially—who repre- 
sent the most sublime and subtilized genius—are an “irritable 
race,” is a proverb——and we are firm believers in the effects of 
physical organization upon the highest sensibilities of our na- 
ture. We even conceit, that if a man be born for great ex- 
cellence, in oratory, or any other of the arts of imagina- 
tion, you may feel it in his pulse. But that it can be laid down 
as a general rule, that genius is inconsistent with the most 
sacred duties, and the sweetest affections of life, we cannot 
admit—notwithstanding the formidable catalogue of prece- 
dents, which Mr. Moore cites in justification of Lord Byron. 
Many of those examples prove nothing more than that men of 
genius may draw blanks in the great lottery of matrimony, as 
well as the common herd of mankind. Some of them prove no- 
thing atall. But what shall we say to the hundreds of instances 
the other way, which are not the exceptions, but the rule ?— 
What shall we say to such exemplary men as Sir Walter Scott, | 
Schiller, Wordsworth, and Mr. Moore himself—who has gene- 
rously disclaimed his own titles to renown as a poet, to secure to ’ 
his friend the reputation of virtue? Perhaps there never was a 
more affecting and beautiful picture of ‘‘ wedded love,” in all its 
holiness and rapture,than is presented in the biography ofthe most ' 
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sensitive of this imaginative race of beings, poor Mozart—and 
Pope, who is called.in by our author as a witness for his doc- 
trine, was at least, the most devoted and affectionate of sons. 
In short, men of genius have, in general, strong passions, but 
there is no reason in the world why they should not have sound 
principles, and where this is the case, the evil, in the course of 
a few years, infallibly works its own cure. The progress of a 
warm and vigorous mind, under the discipline of experience, 
reminds us of that of the sun in this climate, at a certain season 
of the year—when if he generally rises in mist, he always melts 
it away by noonday, and goes down in cloudless and serene 
brightness. : 

Mr. Moore speaks of Byron’s love as Byron speaks of Rous- 
seau’s in Childe Harold. As the whole passage is not only 
very applicable here, but strikingly illustrative of the supposed 
resemblance between these two celebrated men, we quote it 
the more readily. 


‘* His love was passion’s essence—as a tree 
On fire by lightning ; with etherial flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
Thus, and enamour’d, were in him the same. 
But his was not the love of living dame, 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams, 
But of ideal beauty, which became 

In him existence, and o’erflowing teems 


Along his burning page, distemper’d tho’ it seems. 


This breathed itself to life in Julie, this 
Invested her with all that’s wild and sweet ; 
This hallow’d, too, the memorable kiss 
Which every morn his fever’d lip would greet 
From hers, who but with friendship his would meet ; 
But to that gentle touch, thro’ brain and breast, 
Flash’d the thrill’d spirit’s love-devouring heat ; 
In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest, 
Than vulgar minds, may be with all they seek possest, 


His life was one long war with self-sought foes 

Or friends by him self-banished, for his mind 

Had grown suspicion’s sanctuary,” &c,* 

~ «I think I also remarked in Byron’s temper starts of suspicion, when he seemed 

to pause and consider whether there had not been a secret, and, perhaps offensive, 
meaning in ws casually said tohim. In this case, I also judged it best to let 
his mind, like a troubled spring, work itself clear, which it did in a minute or two. 
I was considerably older, you will recollect, than ad noble friend, and had no rea- 
son to fear his misconstruing my sentiments towards him, nor bad I ever the slightest 


reason to doubt that they were kindly returned on his part. If I had occasion to be 
mortified by the display of genius which threw into the shade such pretensions as I 
was then supposed to possess, I might console myself that, in my own case, the ma- 
terials of mental happiness had been mingled in a greater proportion.”’—Letter of 
Sir W. Scott, p. 445. 
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This rapturous description has, at least, one great fault, be- 
sides its extravagance. It is not true. Rousseau, if we are 
to believe his Confessions, had often felt (or thought he felt) 
more extatical and frenzied delight in love, than even he had 
any power to express. In one respect, to be sure, his passion 
was ideal and ideal enough. ‘* He saw Helen’s beauty ona 
brow of Egypt.” He invested the most ordinary woman with 
the charms of an imaginary loveliness, and not long after raving 
about Julie in his Nouvelle Heloise, with such intoxicating and 
delirious eloquence, he became the slave (if ever there was one) 
of a vulgar, ungainly creature, whom he permitted to bear his 
(then) celebrated name. As for Lord Byron’s idealism in love, 
we suspect, it wasa match for Rousseau’s in deed and in practice. 
If we are to judge of it, at least, by its fruits, it was as far as 
possible, from being extravagant. It is not worth while to 
dream, if our visious fall short even of common place realities. 
Bvron’s heroines—with the exception of Angiolina, the paragon 
of wives, and Gulnare, a girl of so great a spirit as to disgust 
a pirate by her boldness—are all mere Circassians. Hundreds 
of such women, we fancy—in all but their deep unalterable de- 
votedness—are to be seen in the harems of the East. ‘They 
are kept—in Byron’s poetry—in a sort of Oriental seclusion, 
like the females in the comedies of Terence. All that they 
are required to know, think of, do, desire, dreamis love. To 
be sure, to love such men so fondly and faithfully, may be 
no ordinary task. For, as it has been well remarked, the wo- 
men in Byron’s tales know no form of faith, no rule of con- 
duct, but that laid down in the fine lines of his biographer. 


** Oh! what was love made for, if ’tis not the same 
Thro’ joy and thro’ torment, thro’ glory and shame— 
I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 

I know that I love thee whatever thou art.” 


Maturiu has quoted these lines at the head of one of the chap- 
ters of ‘“* Melmoth,” and we have been forcibly struck with what 
we conceive to be an exaggeration (caricature would be too 
harsh a word) of Byron’s ideal love, in the passion of Imalee 
for the preternatural Wanderer. ‘There is more genius, how- 
ever, in the conception of that beautiful creature, growing up 
amid flowers “‘ herself a fairer flower,” in such simplicity and 
spotless innocence, and loving, like Miranda, the first human 
form that invaded her quiet, sequestered paradise, though that 
form happened to be possessed by a detnon—than in the doat- 
ing, but still somewhat vulgar, fondness of the Leilas and Me- 
doras. It is dreadful to think of passion so utterly thrown 
away as Imalee’s—of the dismal doom of Melmoth’s spirit 
which would have sympathized in that passion, but could nor. 
VOL. V.—No. 10. 65 
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Woman, however, in Byron’s poetry, although not filling 
her loftiest sphere—although the object of a fierce, jealous and 
distempered Eastern love, rather than of that respectful and ido!- 
atrous sentiment, with which chivalry has exalted and refin- 
ed the intercourse between the sexes—is still all-important to 
man. She is the mistress, not the wife—but through every 
danger and toil, through fire and flood, the desperadoes, whom 


* Byron selects for heroes, are true to the vow plighted at no 


altar but love’s—and that love is an absorbing, engrossing, de- 
vouring passion which takes absolute possession of their whole 
being. It is not the gay and frivolous gallantry of France— 
it is not the soft and blissful voluptuousness—the elysium 
of the heart—in which the sorceresses of romance, the Morga- 
nas and Armidas, in their fairy bowers, “lap the prisoned 
souls” of captive and captivated knights. The love of Conrad, 
for example, is his only virtue—the single good passion to 
which all his other passions—fierce and terrible as they are— 
yield astoacharm. It is a warm, green spot in that ‘vacant 
bosom’s wilderness.” His dark and guilty spirit takes refuge 
from its sufferings in this one sweet affection—riots and revels 
in it—bathes itself in its unfathomable and boundless bliss. All 
the energies of his nature abused—its principles perverted—its 
tastes depraveds—are redeemed by it. He is at war with God 
and man, but “ his very hate to them is loveto her,” the ador- 
ed and adoring—the only being in creation upon whom he be- 
stows a thought, but of hostility and wrath—the only being in 
creation to whom the secrets of that throbbing bosom are im- 
parted—who knows and feels and soothes the pangs which flash 
across that burning brow. 


** None are all evil—quickening round his heart, 
One softer feeling would not yet depart ; 

Oft could he sneer at others as beguiled 

By passions worthy of a fool or child ; 

Yet ’gainst that passion vainly still he strove, 
And even in hin, it asks the name of love ! 

Yes, it was love—unchangeable—unchanged, 
Felt but for one from whom he never ranged, &c. 


Yes—it was love—if thoughts of tenderness, 

Tried in temptation, strengthened by distress, 
Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 

And yet—oh more than all!—untired by time ; 
Which nor defeated hope, nor baffled wile 

Could render sullen were she near to smile.” 

Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to vent 

On her, one murmur of his discontent ; 

Which still would meet with joy, with calmness part, 
Lest that his look of grief should reach her heart, 
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Which nought removed, nor menaced to remove— 
If there be love in mortals, this is love ! 
He was a villain—ay—reproaches shower 
On him—but not the passion, nor its power, 
Which only proved, all other virtues gone, 
Not guilt itself could quench this loveliest one !”’ 
[Cors, Canto I. 283. 

Now there is nothing ideal in this love but its own purity and 
perfection, and the character of the person who feels—not in- 
spires—it. It is strange enough that a pirate should be so 
vastly sentimental—a critic might object that this incongruity 
violates a canon of the schools— 


Aut famam sequere aut sibi convenientia finge. 


But the prodigy here is the lover, not the beloved; and though 
it would be rather a hopeless pursuit to go among the corsairs 
of the Mediterranean, in quest of a Conrad, any girl, desperately 
in love, is fully a match for Medora. We cannot say, there- 
fore, that we see in Byron those lofty imaginations of female 
excellence or fascination, which nothing existing in rerum na- 
turd could satisfy. It is very remarkable, however, that in his 
conceptions of love, as in all his other thoughts and feelings, 
the dark, exclusive, diseased self-love of the man, makes itself 
visible in every line. 

Yet we have no doubt that Lord Byron had an immense ca- 
pacity for love, and that had his principles been less perverted, 
he would have been very tractable to a woman of sense. Ashe 
was, we are inclined to agree with Mr. Moore, that a lady ofa 
certain stamp, might have exercised great influence over him, 
and, perhaps, restored his ‘fallen nature” to all its original 
goodness. But we do not think that his biographer has, in his 
picture of this imaginary lady, hit the mark exactly. Lord 
Byron did not care about high intellectual or moral attributes 
in a woman; his standard of female excellence, as we have en- 
deavoured to shew, was not a very high one. Beauty, grace, 
amiableness—but above all, devoted love, and a patience capa- 
ble even of martyrdom—at least, if inflicted by her lord—such 
were the chief attributes of his ideal help-meet. In short, he 
_ would have tried his wife as the Marquis of Saluzzo in the De- 
camerone did poor Griselda—for none but a Griselda would have 
suited, or could have overcome Lord Byron. Now, the lady 
he married happened to have no taste for martyrdom. ‘ Patient 
Grizzle” was a part she had never expected, and was, of conse- 
quence, quite unprepared to act. She had more unmixed pride 
and loftier as well as purer feelings, than her husband—and 
her cool, decided conduct towards him, crushed his tyrannical 
and selfish spirit to the earth. Lord Byron shews, how perfectly 
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conscious he was of his own incontrollable and unhappy dispo- 
sition, by a slight remark of his, recorded inthis volume. He 
says that he had always loved his sister—adding, that it was, 
probably, because they had been very little together! Was 
that, because he had an ‘ideal standard” of sisters, to which 
Mrs. Leigh did not come up? The sophistical trash of Mr. 
Moore upon this subject will not do at all. In this connexion, 
we extract the following remarks of our author :— 


“In the extracts from his Journal, just given, there is a passage that 
cannot fail to have been remarked, where, in speaking of his admiration 
of some lady, whose name he has himself left blank, the noble writer 
says——‘a wife would be the salvation of me.’ It was under this convic- 
tion, which not only himself but some of his friends entertained, of the 
prudence of his taking timely refuge in matrimony from those perplexi- 
ties which form the sequel of all less regular ties, that he had been in- 
duced, about a year before, to turn his thoughts seriously to marriage,— 
at least, as seriously as his thoughts were ever capable of being so turned, 
—-and chiefly, I believe by the advice and intervention of his friend Lady 
Melbourne, to become a suitor for the hand of a relative of that lady, 
Miss Milbanke. Though his proposal was not then accepted, every as- 
surance of friendship and regard accompanied the refusal; a wish was 
even expressed that they should continue to write to each other, and a 
corresponderice,—somewhat singular between two young persons of 
different sexes, inasmuch as love was not the subject of it,—ensued be- 
tween them. We have seen how highly Lord Byron estimated as well 
the virtues as the accomplishments of the young lady, but it is evident 
that on neither side, at this period, was love either felt or professed.” 

“‘In the mean time, new entanglements, in which his heart was the 
willing dupe of his fancy and vanity, came to engross the young poet ; 
and still, as the usual penalties of such pursuits followed, he again found 
himself sighing for the sober yoke of wedlock, as some security against 
their recurrence, There were, indeed, in the interval between Miss 
Milbanke’s refusal and acceptance of him, two or three other young wo- 
men of rank who, at different times, formed the subject of his matri- 
monial dreams. In the society of one of these, whose family had long 
honoured me with their friendship, he and I passed much of our time, 
during this and the preceding spring; and it will be found that, in a sub- 
sequent part of his correspondence, he represents me as having enter- 
tained an anxious wish, that he should so far cultivate my friend’s fa- 
vour as to give a chance, at least, of matrimony being the result. 

‘That, I, more than once, expressed some such feeling is undoubted- 
ly true. Fully concurring with the opinion, not only of himself, but of 
others of his friends, that in marriage lay his only chance of salvation 
from the sort of perplexing attachments into which he was now con- 
stantly tempted, I saw in none of those whom he admired with more le- 
gitimate views so many requisites for the difficult task of winning him 
into fidelity and happiness as in the lady in question. Combining 
beauty of the highest order, with a mind intelligent and ingenuous—hav- 
ing just learning enough to give refinement to her taste, and far too 
much taste to make pretentions to learning,—with a patrician spirit 
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proud as his own, but showing it only in a delicate generosity of spirit, a 
feminine high-mindedness, which would have led her to tolerate his de- 
fects in consideration of his noble qualities and his glory, and even to 
sacrifice silently some of her own happiness rather than violate the res- 
ponsibility in which she stood pledged to the world for his;—such was 
from long experience, my impression of the character of this lady; and 
perceiving Lord Byron to be attracted by her more obvious claims to ad- 
miration, I felt a pleasure no less in rendering justice to the still rarer 
qualities which she possessed, than in endeavouring to raise my noble 
friend’s mind tothe contemplation of a higher model of female character 
than he had, unluckily for himself, been much in the habit of studying.” 
pp. 358, 359. 


One of the best written and most felicitous passages in this 
volume, is that in which Mr. Moore explains an effect of Lord 
Byron’s youthful love for Miss Chaworth upon his lordship’s 
imagination. It was perfectly natural that this disappointment 
should make a deep impression on his mind, and equally natu- 
ral, under all circumstances, that the object of this early affec- 
tion should be cherished, and almost sanctified, in his remem- 
brance. He had loved passionately, and nothing had happened 
to disenchant him. He had been disappointed—without being 
disgusted. This lady became to him an idcal being—a vision 
of fancy and feeling—and amidst his many mortifications and 
sufferings, he could not fail to look back upon her, as his lost 
hope—to look up to her image, with feelings somewhat resem- 
bling the adoration which Dante pays to the spirit of his own 
Beatrice—dwelling amid the spheres and inspiring him with 
holy hopes and aspirations. But that this disappointment had 
any other effect—that it embittered Byron’s existence, when he 
arrived at years of maturity—we do not believe. 


“It was about the time when he was thus bitterly feeling, and ex- 
pressing the blight which his heart had suffered from a real object of 
affection, that his poems on the death of an imaginary one, ‘ Thyrza,' 
were written ;—nor is it any wonder when we consider the peculiar eir- 
eumstances under which these beautiful effusions flowed froin his fancy, 
that of all his strains of pathos, they should be the most touching and 
most pure. They were, indeed, the essence, the abstract spirit, as it 
were, of many griefs :—a confluence of sad thoughts from many sources 
of sorrow, refined and warmed in their passage through his fancy, and 
forming thus one deep reservoir of mournful feeling. In retracing the 
happy hours he had known with the friends now lost, all the ardent ten- 
derness of his youth came back upon him. His school sports with the 
favourites of his boyhood, Wingfield and Tatersall—his summer days 
with Long, and those evenings of music and romance, which he had 
dreamed away in the society of his adopted brother, Eddlestone—all 
these recollections of the young and dead now came to mingle them- 
selves in his mind with the image of her, who, though living, was, for 
him, as much lost as they, and diffused that general feeling of sadness 
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and fondness through his soul, which found a vent in these poems. No 
friendship, however warm, could have inspired sorrow so passionate ; 
as no love, however pure, could have kept passion so chastened. It was. 
the blending of the two affections, in his memory and imagination, that 
thus gave birth to an ideal object combining the best features of both, 
and drew from him these saddest and tenderest of love-poems, in which 
we find all the depth and intensity of real feeling touched over with such 
a light as no reality ever wore.”’ p. 226. ; 


Before we dismiss the subject of Lord Byron’s moral charac- 
ter, we must remark, that he seems to have been uniformly kind 
to his dependents and inferiors—when they did nothing to offend 
his pride. His master passion made no war upon the humble 
and the weak. His feelings were, as we have said, naturally 
kind and humane. It was only upon those, who thwarted or 
wounded his amour propre, that he poured out his direful wrath. 
Debellare superbos was hismaxim. Merciful to the unresisting, 
he declared a war of extermination against all who denied his 
supremacy or opposed his sovereign will. 

The literary reputation of Lord Byron has been established 
beyond all possibility of change or decay. We do not believe— 
notwithstanding some apparent exceptions—that the opinions 
of contemporaries, in regard to the works of men of genius, 
have ever materially differed from those of posterity. But this 
is especially true of those writers who have addressed them- 
selves more tothe feelings of mankind, than to the imagination. 
Milton, although his works were far more justly appreciated 
by his own age, than is commonly thought, certainly did not 
hold exactly as high a rank in general estimation then, as has 
been conceded to him since. But—besides the character of 
that wretched age—Milton’s poetry is addressed to the learn- 
ed. It bears upon every line of it, the impress of vast erudi- 
tion and consummate art. It is true, he is the greatest master of 
the sublime that any language has to boast of—greater than 
Shakespeare—greater than Dante—greater than Homer. But 
it requires study and reflection, objects of comparison and a 
competent familiarity with literature, to perceive the amazing 
magnitude of this glorious orb. A vulgar eye might glance 
over him a thousand times, and still mistake this ‘‘ ocean of 
flame’’* for a star of an inferior class. This isa great obstacle 
to his popularity—and it is one not less formidable, that he is 
deficient in pathos, and in topics of general interest. Byron 
wrote because he felt and as he felt. It may be said most just- 
ly of his genius—furor arma ministrat. Instead of * lisping in 
numbers” as Pope did, he sighed and groaned and cursed in 
them. He spoke to the hearts of men, and, however the spirit 
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of most of his productions is to be censured, his voice, whether 
for good or for evil, has seldom failed to find an echo there. 

It may, in general, be remarked of his poetry, as of most of 
that of the present age, that it is not sufficiently elaborated. 
Many feeble, prosaic, and even unmeaning lines abound every 
where in his finest compositions. English criticism is less 
fastidious, in this respect, than that of any other language, and 
things are pardoned or passed over by it, which would endan- 
ger the success of a work in France or Italy, and would have 
destroyed it at Athens. But it is impossible to read any of 
Byron’s masterpieces along with the best passages in our clas- 
sical poetry, without being struck with the general inferiority 
and carelessness of his diction, as well as with the great in- 
equality of his style. Compare, for instance, any thing that he 
has done, (except, of course, some highly wrought passages) in 
the Spenserian Stanza, with Spenser himself, or with the first 
part of Thomson’s “ Castle of Indolence.”” Whatever may be 
thought of their relative merits in other respects, we fancy 
every body who has either ear or taste, must agree that, as far 
as mere language goes, there is a richness, harmony and uni- 
form finish in the works of those masters, which are sadly want- 
ing in Byron. So insatire, he has produced nuthing to be talk- 
ed of in comparison of Dryden’s vigorous and bold pen, or the 
condensed and sententious elegance of Pope. Nothing can be 
more powerful and pathetic than his poetry in his loftier vein— 
but the same objection lies here to the want of that lime labor, 
which entitles a work of genius to be classed among perfect 
specimens of art. Lord Byron threw off some, probably most 
of his compositions, with almost as much rapidity as a hack- 
neyed writer for the daily press. Not the least instructive part 
of Mr. Moore’s book, is the insight it gives us into his manner 
of composing—from which the fact just mentioned appears, 
along with another more important, if not quite so remarkable. 
This is, that many of the greatest beauties of those poems, 
were put in as corrections and improvements, on second thought 
and with great care—the true secret of the curiosa felicitas in 
all times and tongues. A late writer* mentions that he saw 
an autograph MS. of Ariosto, at Ferrara, from which it ap- 
peared, that that great and fertile genius had actually written 
over sixteen different times, the famous octave of the tempest, 


** Stendon le nube un tenebroso velo,” &c. 


We did purpose exemplifying our criticism upon this point, 
by a comparison between select passages of Byron, and similar 
ones from Milton and other classics—between some parts of 


* Bombet’s Life of Hayden and Mozart. 
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Manfred, for instance, and Comus, especially the songs, or what- 
ever they are, of the Spirits in each. But we have left ourselves 
no space for doing that, which cannot be well done, without a 
considerable degree of minuteness and prolixity. 

One fault—or rather class of faults—which has been justly 
imputed to Byron’s style, is, as often happens, nearly akin to 
its greatest virtue. Horace shall say what we mean in three 
words—Professus grandia, turget. His genius no doubt, in- 
comparably superior to Lucan’s, whose gazette ampoulée, as 
Voltaire calls the Pharsalia, we never yet have been able to 
read through ; but there is the same tone of emphasis and ex- 
aggeration in Childe Harold, for example, as in that poem. The 
famous sentence, victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni, 
which we have always felt to be frigid aud extravagant, and 
now believe to be so, since we find the Pére Bouhours of the 
same opinion, is altogether Byronian. There is too much bluster 
and pretension about this sort of sublimity for our taste. ‘True 
grandeur is always simple, and even subdued in its tone, as we 
see it in Raphael’s pictures and in the Philippics of Demosthe- 
nes. We were forcibly struck, in reading the “ Prophecy of 
Dante,” with a certain swelling and swaggering air about the 
whole affair, which resembles any thing rather than the oracu- 
lar and terrible brevity of that great poet. We shall give an 
example or two of the extravagance which we take to be By- 
ron’s besetting sin, from what is, by some critics, regarded as 
his master-piece, the third and fourth cantos of Childe Harold—- 
though, for our parts, we have no hesitation in assigning the 
honour of that distinction, to Manfred. Here is a a specimen 
of downright bombast. 


0 Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy halls 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 


The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow!” 
Canto III. 63. 


Another instance of the same kind of extravagance. He is 
speaking of a tower— — 


“« Standing with half its battlements alone, 


And with two thousand years of i wn, 
The garland of eternity,” &e. 1 


Again— 
“* Admire, exult—despise—laugh, weep,—for here 
There is such matter for all feeling:-—man ! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear,” &c. 
Ibid. 109,- 


Canto IV. 99. 
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Many other examples might be adduced did our limits per- 
mit; but, we must observe, that what we object to in Byron, 
is not so much a frigid conceit or bombastic expression, here 
and there, which may be pointed out with precision, but the gen- 
eral tone of exaggeration—a too obvious effort running through 
his whole poetry, (in its sublimer strains) to be very strong and 
very striking. For instance, the description of the cataract, or 
rather cascade of Velino, in the fourth Canto, which has been 
much extolled, has, we confess, always appeared to us extrava- 
gant. It would be so if applied to Niagara ;— 


“* The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 


Of their great ny, wrung out from this,”’ &e. 


** 'T’o the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of anew world,” &. * * * Look back! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity,” &c. 
Ibid. 71. 

In the 72d stanza, there is great beauty as well as power of 
expression, and the comparisons of the Iris of the falls to “hope 
upon a death-bed” and ‘to love watching madness,” are such 
as could have occurred only to a man of genius, yet we think 
them far-fetched and not remarkably illustrative. With re- 
gard to figures of speech, in general, Byron is the most anti- 
classical of the Romantic poets. Instead of drawing his simi- 
les, &c. from the natural world to the moral, as the ancients 
uniformly did, he does just the reverse. Thus, a lake “is 
calm as cherished hate.”* Zuleika was ‘“ soft as the memory 
of buried love.” The cypress is stamped with an eternal 
grief, ‘ like early unrequited love.”*+ Beauty or defect, this is 
a remarkable peculiarity of his. 

Of Lord Byron’s heroes we have already given an account. 
They are almost all of them very eccentric personages, uniting 
the most contradictory qualities and habits. His tales are the 
‘“* Sorrows of Werther” translated into Lingua Franca. His 
pirates are as tender as Petrach, and his Turks, sighing for 
sentimental love, abjure polygamy and concubinage. But 
these are the privileges of poetry—they are like the recitativo 
of the opera. This license once conceded, every thing goes on 
well. Whether natural or not, Byron’s heroes are the most 
interesting villains that can be conceived. ‘They are just what 


* Childe Harold, Canto IV. 173. t Bride Abyd. Canto I. 28 
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the heroes of the drama ought to be, according to Aristotle— 
with “ one virtue” to redeem “a thousand crimes.”’ 

Byron does not strike us as a poet of very fertile invention. 
He composed, it is true, with considerable facility, but there 
is-no variety either in his subjects or his style. We doubt, for 
this reason, whether he could have become distinguished as a 
dramatic poet, in the modern sense of the term. Besides this, 
his compositions are rather short sketches of notable objects, or 
occasional meditations upon them, than complete and well com- 
bined works. Still it is hard to say what the author of Manfred 
might not have done. One thing seems probable--that had 
he been born at Athens, at the right time, Be might have rival- 
led A'schylus and Sophocles, in tragedy 4 la Greeque. Two or 
three heroic dramatis persone, a simple plot, beautiful or pow- 
erful narrative and dialogue, interrupted by passionate ejacula- 
tion and choral ode—such a task would have been Byron’s 
element. 

Upon the whole, excepting the two first places in our litera- 
ture—and Pope and Dryden who are writers of quite another 
stamp—we do not know who is to be placed, all things consi- 
dered, above Byron. We doubt between him and Spenser— 
but no other name is prominent enough to present itself to us in 
sucha competition. His greatest rival, however, was himself. 
We throw down his book dissatisfied. Every page reveals 
powers which might have done so much more for art—for 
glory—and for virtue! 


ERRATA. 
340, line 27, for ect, read eet. 
« 352, “ 18, for then, read them. 


“ 17, for disfigured, read altered. 

“ 19, for Greek, read Greeks. 

“ 27, for might repeat, read might not repeat. 
“« 42, for met in, read met with in. 

34, for lophkad, read hkad. 

‘« 35, for Hithpael, read Hithpaked. 


“ 378, “ 40, for is, read in. 

“ 396, “ 7, for priests’, read Prisot’s. 

“ 368, “ 39, for consistentem, read confitentem, 

“* 420, “ 29, for £434 70s 19d, read £43,470 19s. 

“« 450, “ 43, and page 451, line 22, for “‘ Ductor Dubitanter,” read 
Ductor Dubitantium.” 

“462, “ 24, for became, read become. 

“« —-, “ 26, for give, read gain. 

1“ , “ 29, for equalibility, read equability. 
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Anatomy of Drunkenness, the, reviewed, 
226—extracts from, 229-233, 235-237, 
242, 243, 246. 

Ancient and Oratory---319-337. 


Ballads, on the old Spanish, 63—most of 
the Spanish connected with the Ro- 
mances of Chivalry, 67—specimens of 
the early Spanish, 85, 89-93, 95-97. 

Bentham, Jeremy, his “‘ Theory” discuss- 
ed in the House of Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, on the bill to revise her laws, 
110—his Rationale of Judicial Evi- 
dence, reviewed, 381—specimens 
of his language and mode of treating 
his subject, 322—design of his work, 
385—division of his work, 386—an 
analysis of his remarks on excluded 
testimony, 389. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, Courier’s opinion 
of, 144, 148—had abundance of flatter- 
ers during his exaltation, 257—charac- 
ter of, when at school, 261—descrip- 
tion of, when entering into life, 263— 
about the time of the fall of Robes- 
pierre was sent On a private mission 
to Genoa, 264—his arrest asa suspected 
person, by the Terrorists Commission- 
er’s successors, ibid—his views once 
humble, ibid—projects his 
to Egypt, 265—description of his re- 
treat from Syria, 266—the retreat from 
Syria illustrative of the personal char- 
acter of, 267—sends a flag of truce on 
board the English fleet after the battle 
of Aboukir, 269—Bourrienne’s descrip- 
tion of the enthusiasm with which he 
was received in Frauce after his re- 
turn from Egypt, 270—on the causes 
which led to the elevation of, to the 
throne of France, 273—meets the 
Council of Five Hundred, 274—after 
his elevation by the French nation, 
kept his advancement constantly in 


view, 277—Bourrienne’s account of 
his battle of Marengo, contrasted with 
Savary’s, 277-285—his bulletins fram- 
ed to suit his wishes, 285—Desaix a 
favourite officer of, 236—his great la- 
boriousness, 287—familiarity with his 
secretary, 288—had the utmost aver- 
sion to the sanguinary men of the 
Revolution, 289—in his personal hab- 
its, abstemious, ibid—disliked specu- 
lators, 290—not favourable to men of 
letters, ibid—weakest point, his sensi- 
bility to the attacks of the press, ib.— 
returns from Egypt with a determina- 
tion of separating from his wife, 291— 
anecdote of, at the marriage of Murat 
to his sister, 292. ; 


Bourrienne, M. Fauvelet de, Memoirs of, 


reviewed, 257—placed at the military 
school of Brienne, where he became 
the classmate and companion of Bona- 
parte, 259—goes to Leipsic to study 
the law of nations, ibid—returns to 
Paris where he renews his intimacy 
with Bonaparte, 260—sent to Stutgard 
as Secretary of Legation, ibid—recall- 
ed by the Convention and placed on 
the list of emigrants for not obeying 
the call, ibid—accepts the place of 
private Secretary to Bonaparte, ib.— 
dismissed from his post, ibid—sent 
minister to Hamburg, ibid—joins the 
Bourbons after the tall of Napoleon, 
ibid—sketches the character of Bona- 
parte when at school, 261—the corres- 
pondent of Bonaparte, 264—pictures 
the retreat of Bonaparte from Syria, 
266—describes the enthusiastic recep- 
tion Bonaparte met with in France on 
his return from Egypt, 270—accom- 
panied Bonaparte to the Council of 
Ancients 275—his account of the bat- 
tle of Marengo, 277—states that the 
bulletins of Bonaparte, were always 
accommodated to the impression he 
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wished them tounake, 285—his duties 
as secretary, 287—attachment.to the 
Empress Josephine, 290—speaks with 
- disrespect of the brothers of Bonaparte, 
293-——his opinion of Talleyrand, ibid. 
Byron, Lord, Letters and Journals of, 
with Notices of his Life, reviewed, 
463—his life not a scholastic one, 464 
compared with Scott, in his domes- 


» tic habits and pursuits, 465—disliked 


to be ranked with mere authors, 472-- 
on his talents as an orator, 473—be- 
comes acquainted with Moore, 479— 
_ his genealogy, ib.—account of his mo- 
ther, 480—his sensitiveness on the sub- 
ject of his lamenesseven in childhood, 
482—on his character, 484—on his 
poetry, 490—his excessive pride and 
vanity, 496—his character compared 
with Milton’s, ib.—resembled Rous- 
_ seau, 497--ouce formed a resolution 
to suppress all his works, 499—of his 
litical, principles, 500—destitute ot 
ove for his native country, ib.—his 
great heroes, Sylla and Bonaparte, 
501--on his intercourse with his mo- 
ther, 504--on his separation from his 
wife, 509—his early love, 517--of his 
poetry compared with 
ilton’s, ib. 


Cc. 

Celtic Lan ¢, the ancient one of the 
Gauls, —destitute of any monu- 
ments that can throw any light on the, 

* ibid—inferences as to the origin of the, 
from history, 368—had been tolerably 
well preserved up to the time that 

Cesar entered Gaul, 372—underwent 
a sudden change after the conquest of 
Gaul by the Romans, ib.—had within 
itself the principles of decay, 373. 

Chancery, of, 42 efined, 421—sam- 
ples of expense in the courts of, ib.— 
uncertainty of law in, 422-424—on 
the abolishing of the court of, 425. 

Charlemagne and his Peers, 62-99. 

Charles the Great, one of the original 
heroes of romance, 69—on the fabu- 
lous history of, 71—sees a vision, 73— 


enters Spain at the head of his army, 


ibid—gains a through a prayer, 


ibid—returns to France, 74—over- 
thrown by Argolander, ibid—relieved 
by the arrival of troops from Italy, and 
gains a victory, 75—list of the warriors 
who attended him, ibid—grants Argo- 
lander a truce, and endeavours to con- 
vert him, 76—overthrows Argolander 
at the battle of Pampeluna, 77—ac- 
ceptsthe defiance to battle of Ferra- 
cute,ib.—portrait of 80—account ofthe 
death of Orlando, the nephew of, 81— 
revenges the death of his nephew, 82— 


Index. 


the death of, revealed, 83—ballads re- 


_ lating to, and his peers, 93-97. 
Chivalry, its influence on literature, 66— 


on the romances of, 67—early refined 
ideas of, 79. © 


Codification, origin of the word, 424—ou 


the code of Napoleon, ibid. 


Cooper, Mr. his Weptof Wish-Ton-Wish 


reviewed, 207-226. 


Courier, Paul Louis, his birth and educa- 


tion, 139—follows Labey, his tutor, to 
Chalons, 140—his love for books, ib.— 
regrets the time lost by entering into 
society, 141—joins the army of the 
Moselle, ibid—at Mayence receives 
the news of his father’s death, ibid— 
stationed ‘at Toulouse, where he be- 
comes gay, 142—ordered to Italy, ib.— 
anecdote of, when in tale 143—be- 
comes acquainted with Bosquillion, 
ibid--loses his mother, ibid—appoint- 
ed major, and departs for Italy, 144—- 
his opinion of Bonaparte, ibid—strip- 
oe: by brigands, 145—his account of 

is various narrow escapes, 146--an- 
ecdotes illustrative of his disposition 
as regards subordination, 148—relates 
how his time was spent in Italy, 149-- 
accepts his dismission from the army, 
ibid—anecdote of, while travelling in 
Calabria, 151--departs for Italy, 153— 
discovers a complete copy of the Greek 
novel of Daphnis and Chloe, in the 
Laurentian Library, ibid—is persecut- 
ed on account of an accident which 
happened to the Greek MS. of Longus, 
154—studies the old French and medi- 
tates a translation of Herodotus into 
it, 155—returns to France and is im- 
prisoned, 156—is released from prison 
and gets married, ibid—letter to his 
wife, 157—his ideas on government, 
158—petitions the two Chambers in 
favor of the village of Luynes, 159— 
his indifference to honors, 162—es- 
tablishes himself in Touraine, 163— 
writes,in Paris, his letters to the editor 
of the Censor, ibid—opposes the pur- 
chase of the Chateau of Chambord, 
for the infant Duke of Bordeaux, 164— 
is cited before the Cour Royale at 
Paris, ibid—writes various political 
pamphlets, ibid—assassinated, 165— 
is compared by his biographer to Pas- 
cal, &c. 166—on the style of his writ- 
ings,167—extracts from his SimpleDis- 
course, 167-170. 


D. 
Daphnis and Chloe, Greek novel of, frag- 


ment of the, discovered, 153. 


Declaration of Independence, detail ot 


roceedings in regard to signing of, 
106 107. 
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Dyna of Poesy, Sidney’s, su d 
te of, 299—extracts from, 304 311 
Drunkards, classification of, 237—of 
malt, 339—of wine, 240—of opium 
and tobacco, ibid—description of the 
’ delirium tremens, in confirmed, 242. 
Drunkenness, the Anatomy of, review- 
ed, 226—solitary, of rare occurrence 
among the ancients, 227-—prevails 
more in a rude than ina civilized state 
of society, 229—on the causes of, 230— 
in the South, debt the most prolific 
cause of, 233—phenomena of, 235— 
pathology of, 240--method of curing 
the habii of, 244—statistics of, 246. 


E. 

Early Spenish Ballads, 62-99. 

Elemeni: of Political Economy, the, re- 
viewed, 25-62. 

Ellis, Mr. his Specimens, &e.referred to, 
65—account of Turpin’s Chronicle, 
quoted, 70—Specimens, &c. referred 
to, 76, 77. 

Thomas Jefferson’s portraiture 
of, 112. 

E ~y Law, of the certainty of, 414- 

19. 

Etymology, on the study of, 337—two 
modes of pursuing researches in, 338. 

Evelyn, John, Jeremy ‘Taylor’s lettersto, 
quoted, 441-444, 446, 449, 456. 


Evidence, a Judicial, 381-426. 


Fictions, of legal, 407-414. 

France, on the duration of the ships of, 
185—on the experiments making in, 
converting landsmen into sailors, 188— 
on the condition of the navy of, 191— 
the 206. 


Franklin, Dr. his letter, playfully ridicul- 
ing the seal and motto of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, 116—committed an 
important paper to Mr. Jefferson, sub- 
sequently given by the latter to Tem- 
ple Franklin, 

Grammaire Arabe ad l’usage de l'ecole spe- 
ciale des langues Oriontales vivanies, 
avec figures, referred to, 337. 

Grammar of the Hebrew Language, re- 
viewed, 1-24. 

Gray, William, his Miscellaneous Works 
os Sir Phillip Sidney, &c. referred to, 

5. 

Great Britain, on the dry rot in vessels 
of, 185—on the navy of, 193—-number 
and rate of vessels in the navy of, 206. 


Hamilton, Colonel, some differences of 
opinion between him and Jefferson, 
stated, 123. 

Heber, Bishop, his life of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, &c. reviewed, 426--answers the 


525) 


charge of Orme —_- Taylor, 436— 
his summary of 'Taylor’s appearance 
and character, 460. 

Hebrew Language, Grammer of the, re- 
viewed, 1—an object of interest Yo 
civilized nations, ibid—on the con- 
struction and conjugation of the verbs 
in the, 1-24. 2 


J. 

Jefferson, Thomas, sketch of his pablic 
character, 100—the man of the people, 
101—memoir of, 102--his birth and 
education, 103--becomes a member 
of the House of Burgesses, 104--mar- 
ries, ibid—proposes a Convemuon for 
Virginia, 105—elected to the Conven- 
tion, ibid—appointed a delegate to 
the second Congress, ibid—drafts the 
Declaration of Independence, 106— 
details the proceedings of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
107—resigns his seat in Congress and 
is elected to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, 108--introduces a bill for the 
general revision of the laws of his na- 
tive state, ib.--his opinion of his pub- 
lic labours, 109—his opinion respect- 
ing codification, 1L10—appointed Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, ibid—appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary for negotiat- 
ing treaties of commerce, 111—his 
description of England, 112 -efforts to 
introduce new articles of culture into 
his country, 113---narrates the state of 
political parties in Paris, and the first 
movements of the French Revolution, 
114---publishes his Notes on Virginia, 
in France, ibid---inimical to the Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati, 115--~returns 
from France with highly favourable 
impressions of that country, 119---ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, ib.--visits 
Franklin in his last ilfness, ibid--his 
opinion of the new Constitution, 120--- 
differences of opinion between himself 
and Hamilton, in regard to the French 
Revolution, 122--resigns his office of 
Secretary of State, 125- elected Vice- 
President, 127---his letters during his 
Vice-Presidency, referred to as exhib- 
iting his political opinions, 128--his 
policy during his Presidency, 132---re- 
tires trom the Presidency, 135---renews 
his correspondence with the elder 
Adams, 136---arduous in promoting the 
University of Virginia, 137--his last 
years embittered by percuniary diffi- 
culties, ibid. 

Josephine, Empress, sketch of the char- 
acter of, 290---anecdote of, illustrative 
of her re 292. 


Language, on the origin of the Coptic, 
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359—on the Syriac and the Arabic, 
360—of the, of the Abyssinians, 362— 
of the Pheenician, state of the 


Celtic, when Cesar undertook the 


conquest of Gaul, 371—the revolution 
of the Celtic, after the conquest of 
Gaul by the Romans was sudden and 


total, m the progress of the 


Latin, in Gaul, 373—on the Francon- 
es 375—on the origin of the English, 


Languages, on the philosophy and ety- 


mology of, 337—on the common ap- 
pellation of Oriental, 341—the Ori- 
ental, enumerated, written from right 
to left, 342—antiquarians not always 
acquainted with the genius andidioms 
of the Oriental, 346—the original Ori- 
ental, without vowels, 348—on the 
subdivision of the alphabetical letters 
in the Oriental, 351—nature and form 
of the radicals and seryile letters in 
the Oriental, 356—on changes of let- 
ters in the roots of the Oriental, 358— 
the Hebrew and Arabic, have been 
preserved more pure than other Ori- 
ental, 361—on the roots of the Orient- 
al, 362—on the conjugations of the 
verb in the Oriental, Latin and Greek, 
363—of the pronoun in the Oriental, 
Latin and Greek, 366—the Latin and 
Greek modelled after the Oriental, 
367—of the Celtic, and its related, ib.— 
of the Gallic and German, 369. 


Law, of the certainty of the English, 


414---the English, guarded by prece- 
dents, ib.-- glorious uncertainty ot the, 
419---speculations on reform in, 423. 


Legal Fictions, of, 407-414. 
Letiers, the number of in the alphabets 


of various languages, 342--on the in- 
vention of, 343--used by the Eastern 
nations for eyphers or quantities, 347--- 
vowels not placed among the, in the 
Oriental languages, 348 -alphabetical, 
the Oriental grammarians subdivide, 
351 --of the Oriental radicals and ser- 
vile, 356-—-changes of, in the Oriental 
roots, 358---on the prefixed, in the 
Oriental languages, 364. 


Mansfield, Lord, and Mr. Wilkes, anec- 


dote of, 410, (note.) 


M’ Nish, Robert, his Anatomy of Drunk- 


enness, reviewed, 226-249. 


Memoir, Correspondence, &c. of Thomas 


Jefferson, reviewed, 100-138. 


Memoires de M. Bourrienne, &c. review- 


ed, 258-295. 


Mexico, on the navy of, 200---statement 


of the number and rate of vessels in 
the navy of, 206. 


Milton, his standard of character for a 


poet, 496---of his poetry, 518. 


Index. 


Moore, Thomas, his Letters and Journals 


of Lord Byron with Notices of bis 
Life, reviewed, 463---his Life of Sheri- 
dan referred to, 469---becomes ac- 
quainted with Lord Byron, 479-—palli- 
ates the conduct of Byron towards his 
mother, 506---has done little towards 
explaining ayree’s separation from his 
wile, 509--his account of Byron’s 
youthful love, 517. 


N. 
Navies, on those of Mexico and the 


South-American States, 201—state- 
ment of the strength of the, of Brazil. 
Buenos Ayres, Chili and Peru, 205— 
table exhibiting the number of vessels 
of war in the, of various countries, 206. 


Navy, Report of the Secretary of the, 


referred to, 170—on correcting abuses 
in the, 171—fiscal concerns of the 
Department of the, requires a check, 
172—extracts from the auditor’s re- 
port, respecting moneys appropriated 
in the Department of the, 173—the al- 
legations of the auditor borne out by 
the Board of the, 176—a fictitious sys- 
tem of accounts, hitherto practised in 
the Department of the, 177—on speci- 
fic appropriations for the support of 


. the, 179—on the present state of the, 


180---on the policy of reducing its yards 
to two great establishments, ibid --on 
the improvement of the condition of 
officers and men, attached to the, 183--- 
errors in cutting timber for the Ameri- 
can, compared with that of other 
countries, 185—the extent of the, must, 
in the main, depend on the extent of 
our commercial resources, 186---on 
voluntary enlistments to the, 187— 
predect to induce enlistment into the 

rench, 189—on the present state and 
future prospeets of the French, 191— 
on the naval establishments of Great- 
Britain, 193—comparative dimensions 
of French, English and American ships, 
194, (note)—on the plan of manning 
the French, with conscripts, 195—on 
the introduction of steam into the, 
196—the British, compared with other 
European nations, 200—on the Mesi- 
can, ibid. 


(uvres completes de Paul Louis Courier, 


reviewed, 139-170. 


Oratory, Ancient and Modern, 319—on 


the, of different epochs, 32i—on the 
cavee of the difference between the 
condition of the art in ancient and 
modern times, 323—division of pur- 
suits adverse to the culture of the art, 
325--on the uninterrupted occasions 
for the display of, in the ancient thea- 
tres, 326--on the Athenian and Rom- 
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an, 328---on the, of the provincial as- 
_ semblies that heralded our Revolution, 
329---on the, of the English House of 
Commons, 330---on the, of the Roman 
Foran, 332--on pulpit, 333--on the 
question, whether it has declined in 
our day, 235. 

Oriental Languages, on the question, 
which of them may be considered the 
primitive, 341—-those enumerated have 
alphabets, which are written from the 
right to the left, 342---antiquarians not 
always acquainted with the genius and 
idioms ot, 346---originally had no vow- 
els, 348---on the grammars of, 349--- 
on the subdivision of the letters of the 
alphabet in, 251---on the introduction 
of vowels into the, 352-—the words in 
the, divided inte four classes, 356---on 
the causes of differences between the, 
ibid----on changes of letters in the 
Oriental roots which may produce dif- 
ferences in the, 358---the Coptic lan- 
guage has the same pronouns as the 
other, 359---the Hebrew and Arabic 
have been preserved more pure than 
the other, 361---on the roots in the, 
362---on the moods and tenses in the, 
364---on the prefixed letters in the, 
ibid---on conjugations of verbs in the, 
365---on the genders in the, 366---on 
the pronouns in the, ibid. 

P 


Paul Louis Courier, the Life of,reviewed, 
139-170. 

Percy, Dr. his Reliques referred to, 63--- 
opinion of the origin of the Romances 
of Chivalry, 67. 

Political Economy, Raymond’s Elements 
of, reviewed, 25---importance of the 
science, ibid- -writers on, divided into 
two classes, 26---on the definition of 
terms employed in the science of, 27--- 
on the word value, 29 --of value in use, 
ibid---of exchangeable value, 31---on 
the difference between national and 
individual wealth, 40--~-reproductive 
consumption, 47---demand and pro- 
duction, 51---taxation, 52---restrictions 
on trade, 54---bounties on production, 
55- -pernicious effects of the tariff, 56, 
(note.) 


R. 

Randolph, Thomas Jefferson, the Mem- 

oir, and Miscellanies 
of Thomas Jefferson, edited by, re- 
viewed, 100-138. 
Rationale of Judicial Evidence, &c. re- 
viewed, 381-426. 
Raymond, Daniel, Elements of Politica! 
Economy, reviewed, 25--in favour of 
the restrictive system, 26 --maintains 
the identity of money and wealth, ib.--- 


his opinion of the terms used in polit- 
ical economy, 29----his definition of 
value, 30---his definition of wealth, 41. 

Reform, in law, speculations on, 423--- 
the code of Napoleon, referred to, 
424 --of the reform adopted in Louisi- 
ana, ibid---under a reformed system, 
whether less than twelve might not 
constitute a jury, 426. 

Report of the Secretary of the Navy, &c. 
referred to, 170-206. 

Ricardo, his Political Economy and Tax- 
ation, referred to, 35, 38, 49, 51. 

Rodd, Thomas, his Translation of the 
History of Charles the Great and Or- 
lando, &c. reviewed, 62—supposes the 
ballads founded on Turpin’s Chronicle 
were intended as illustrations of Don 
Quixote, 83. 


Savary, Duke of Rovigo, his account of 
the battle of Marengo, 280-285. 

Say, his Political Economy, referred to, 
33, 51. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his remarks on the 
code of Napoleon, referred to, 414-—- 
compared with Lord Byron in habits 
and pursuits, 465. 

Sidney, Sir Phillip, the Miscellaneous 
Works of, reviewed, 295—of his char- 
acter as a knight and a scholar, ibid— 
enumeration of his works, 298--on his 
Detence of Leicester and Letter to 
Elizabeth, ib.~-on his Defence of 
Poesy, 299-—divides Poetry into three 
great classes, 305—contends that poets 
are the most effective teachers of mo- 
rality, 306—compares the poet with 
the philosopher and historian, ibid— 
his observations on moral teaching, 
307---his opinion of lyric and heroic 
poetry, 305---his remarks in relation to 
eloquence, 310---specimens of 
4 sonnets, 313-317---on his letters, 

Smith, Dr. his Wealth of Nations, refer- 
red to, 30, 34, 50, 60. 

Stuart, Moses, his Grammar of the He- 
brew Language, ati 1-24. 


Talleyrand, M. de, his character, 293. 

Taylor, Jeremy, the Life of, reviewed, 
426---parentage and education of, 427--- 
entered a sizar at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, ibid---obtains the approbation 
of Laud, 428~--placed by Laud at All- 
Soul’s College, 429---the degree of 
M.A. conferred on him, ibid-- obtains 
a fellowship at Oxford, ibid---suspect- 
ed of an attachment to the Roman 
Catholic Church, ibid--his sermon on 
the gunpowder plot, commented on, 
430- -his sermons on the marriage ring, 
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referred to, 431--his marriage, ibid--- 
the degree of D. D. conferred on him, 
432--ejected from the rectory of U 
pingham, ibid---extract from the dedi- 
cation of his Liberty of Prophecying, 
433~--takes his final leave of King 
Charles, 434-~publishes his Libert 
of Prophecying, ib.---comments on bis 
work, 435--supported by Milton against 
some bitter attacks on account of his 
work, ib--his 2d wife supposedto have 
been a daughter of Charles J., 436---- 
—- a number of his works, 437--- 
is portrait of Lady Carberry, 438--- 
offends the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, 439--letter to John Evelyn, 
441---visit to London, 442---his domes- 
tic afflictions, 443---Evelyn grants him 
a pension, 444--his arguments on the 
immortality of the soul, ibid---his con- 
troversy with Jeanes, 443—condoles 
with Evelyn, on the death of his child- 
ven, 446---goes to Ireland, 448—im’ 
risoned in Dublin, 449---his letter to 
ibid~-the bishopric of Down 
and Conner presented to him, 451--- 
elected Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, 452---on the affairs 
of his diocese, ib.---made a member of 
the Irish Privy Council, 453--Dromore 
added to his diocese, ibid---preaches at 
the opening of the Irish Parliament, 
454---letter to Evelyn respecting his 
works, 456- buries Ris only surviving 
son by his second wife, ibid--his pub- 
lieations during his retirement, 457--- 
afflicted in old age by the conduct and 
death of two sons, 458---his remains 
removed to Dromore, 459---summary 
of his appearance and character, 460. 
Testimony, exclusion of, on the ground of-— 
fear of deception, 389---interest, 391--- 
improbity, 393-—religious opinions, 
394—-mental imbecility, 396---self- 
srimination, or self-disserving, 398--- 


Index. 


rejudicing a confidential trust, 401--- 
amily peace, 402. 

Testimony, of the restoratives for com- 
petency to give, 397--of excluding, in 
a civil cause, 404. 

Trotter, Dr. his remedy for the cure of 
Drunkenness, 244. 

Turpin, Archbishop of Rheims, his His- 
tory of the life of Charles the Great 
and Orlando, &c. referred to, 62-—-on 
the date of his Chronicle, 70—account 
of, 72—relates an awful judgment of 
heaven upon a false executor, 74—his 
portrait of Charlemagne, 80—his ac- 
count of the death of Orlando, 82— 
of Charlemagne, revealed, to 


V. 

Value, on the term, in political econo- 
my, 29—of, in use, ibid—of, in ex- 
31---Say’s chapter on, reterred 
to, 33. 


WwW. 

Webster, Noah, his American Dictionary 
of the English Langnage, &c. review- 
ed, 337---desires to enter the depths of 
the Slavonian Dialects, 339—has but 
an imperfect knowledge of the Ori- 
ental and many of the European lan- 
guages, 342—discussion on the verbal 
affinitines by which he is guided in 
settling the derivatives in his Diction- 
ary, 378. 

Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish, the, reviewed, 
207—time of, during the wars of King 
Philip, ib.—sketch of the novel, 208— 
extracts from, 209—the scene of the 
lost daughter’s recognition of her mo- 
ther, quoted, 213---resembles Hope 
Leslie, 219—sketch of the characters 
in, 220. 

Writing, on the origin and various ar- 
cient methods of, 343. 

Williston, E. B. his Eloquence of the 
United States, referred to, 319. 
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